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PREFACE TO NEW AND REVISED 

EDITION 

TiiK first edition of this work appeared in August 1894, 
within a few weeks of the firing of the first shot in the 
Far Eastern AVar. Of the three nations who had 
furnished its subject matter, two were the protagonists, 
and the third was the victim in that eventful struggle. 
There was go<xl fortune, therefore, in the moment of 
publication. ])ut if this coincidence was undesigned, it 
was attended by a more than proportionate risk. For 
the book itself was less a history, or a narrative, or a 
criticism, than it was a forecast, entered into with only 
so much confidence as was bom of a patient examination 
of facts upon the spot, but in ignorance of how soon it 
would be subjecteil to the rough test of experience. The 
fact that I am able to issue a fourth edition of the book 
— after the conclusion of a war that was seismic both in 
its character and consequences — in substantially the 
same guise as it originally wore, with alterations and 
additions that, while required to bring it up to date, 
only confinn my fonner argument, is to me a consolatory 
vindication of my venture then, and may, I hope, be 
regardeil by others as a sufficient ground for republication 
now. Tor the caases that, during the intervening year, 
have brought about the collapse of China, the suiTeringn 
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of Korea, and the victory of Japan, are the facts which 
this volume originally endeavoured to set forth, and 
which, so far from being rendered obsolete by the war, 
have been endowed thereby with a fresh vitality, 'llic 
Far Eastern Question has not been closed, but, on the 
contrary, has been reopened by its termination ; and so 
much of my former prophecy as remains unfulfilled I 
am encouraged once more to submit, though with less 
trembling, to the hidden touchstone of the future. 

The central theme of these pages, when fii*st published, 
was the utter rottenness of Chinese administration, and 
the certainty of military disaster in the case of conflict 
with a well-equipped foe ; the confident ambitions and 
swelling power of Young Japan ; the corrupt though 
])icturcsque imbecility of Korea ; and the onerous respon- 
sibilities likely to be entailed upon Great Britain in the 
inevitable readjustment of Eastern Asia So little were 
these conditions appreciated at the time that the most 
thoughtful of English newspapers thus criticisetl my 
argument : — 

'Tliough Mr. Curzon is a diligent collector of facts, and 
deserves every credit for his praiseworthy attempts to understand 
the prohlems with which he is confronted, he does not show any 
very strong grasp either of the great issues iit stake in the Fiir East, 
(»r as to the relative power and capacity of the two nations which 
are now confronting each other. As Mr. Cur/on's conclusions are 
necessarily prophetic in their nature, it is not, of course, possihle 
as yet to prove him mistaken ; hut it cannot he stiid that he shows 
that instinctive ap]ireciation of international affairs which is re- 
quisite for those mIio undertake to di;ignose the conditions of three 
such kingdoms as Japan, Korea, and China. ... In s])ite (»f Mr. 
Curzon, we helieve that the weight of opini(»n is on the side of those 
who hold^ as we do, that China ctmld, if hard put to it, organise a 
most formidahle Aghting force. D(»es Mr. Cuncon remember what 
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L4»rd Wolteley has said un the Ruhject? He haA expressed his 
opinion that the one dan^r uf the Anglo-Saxon race was meeting 
the Chinese in war^ — and this in no abstnict opinion, for Lord 
Wobeley hel)ie<l to beat the Chinese under the walls of Peking. 
*• They |>oesess ever)' milibiry virtue," said Lord ^Volseley of the 
Cliinese. Mr. Cunton infers that tlie Chinese are a very unwarlike 
people. Tlie world will, we think, prefer the verdict of a soldier 
who has met tlie Chinene in Imttle, U» that of a civilian who has 
done little hut sniif the evil odours of Peking, and, its he would 
doubtless lie the firxt to admit, has nothing tliat can be called first- 
luuid knowletlge of Cliimi.' 

Somehow or other the evil odours of Peking seem, after 
all, to have left a correct impression upon my civilian 
nostrils ; and so fair-minded a critic as the Spectator will 
not, I am sure, grudge to a writer who has dared to 
prophesy the rare satisfaction of success. 

In this New Edition, which has been carefully revised 
throughout, I have corrected a few mistakes that had 
oept into the first, and have introduced a good deal of 
additional matter, supplied or suggested by the events 
of the past year. The Revision Treaty between Great 
Britain and Japan, and the Treaty of Peace between 
Japan and China, are printed as appendices; and in a 
fresh chapter I have endeavoured to sum up the main 
issues of the recent conflict, and to forecast its bearing 
upon the Asiatic situation. I should add that the 
greater part of this chapter was written before the late 
change of Government in England, and that it has been 
composed in entire independence of official information 
or authority. 

The Far East, which a year ago was an uncommon, 
has since become a familiar phrase in the terminology of 
International Politics. Its problems, which suggested to 
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me the title of this book, arc and will remain problems 
for many a year to come. Just, however, as these pages, 
in their original form, were the last description, in ]X)int 
of time, of an era that has since irretrievably vanished ; 
so in their revised shape they may invite perusal as the 
Hrst account that has appeared since the war of the new 
world that has been generated amid the clash of arms. 
Not merely, therefore, do they relate the past, but they 
relate to the future. In that future I am confirmed, 
instead of shaken, by all that has occurred, in the belief 
with which I before concluded, that a great part remains 
to be played, if the energy and the courage and tlie 
sagacity are still forthcoming, by the Government and 
the people of my own country. 

GEORGE N. CURZON. 



PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 

The work of which I here publish the first part, though the 
outcome of two journeys round the world in 1887-88 and 
in 1892-93, docs not pretend to be a book of travel. Rather 
is it an attempt to examine, in a com|)arative light, the 
political, social, and economic conditions of the kingdoms 
and principalities of the Far Kast. By this title I signify 
the countries that lie between India and the Pacific Ocean. 
They include both the best known and the least known of 
Oriental nations — Japan and China in the former category ; 
Korea, Tongking, Annam, Cochin China, Cambogia, and 
Siam in the latter. In respect of race, religion, and habits, 
Burma should fall within the same class; but since it is 
now an integral portion of the Indian Empire, it will be 
purposely excluded from this survey. 

The above-mentioned countries have each their special 
features of climate, scenery, architecture, religion, and life, 
diff*erentiating them from each other, and still more from 
the rest of the world. To the traveller these idiosyncrasies 
cannot fail to appeal; nor can he be indifferent to the 
atmosphere of romance in which those fanciful regions, when 
once he has left them, appear ever afterwards to float. To 
such esthetic impressions 1 would profess no invulnerability ; 
and the descriptions which will be found in these pages of 
the capitals of Korea and China, and of other scenes, will 
prove the completeness of my occasional surrender. On 
the whole, however, I have relegated these asj^ects of my 

ai 
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journeys to the background, and have preferred to discuss 
the problems, perhaps less superficially interesting, but 
incomparably more important, and vastly more abstruse, 
which are suggested by the national character, resources, 
and organisation of those countries as affected by their 
intercourse with foreign or Western Powers. What is the 
jiart which they are now playing, or are capable of playing, 
on the international stage? What is the (political future 
that may, without foolhardiness of prediction, be anticipated 
for the peoples and lands of the Far East ? 

In preparing and comjKiring my observations upon these 
countries, I ver}' early found that to attempt to deal with 
the political features of eight different States within the 
compass of a single volume could only be achieved at the 
expense both of unity and exactitude — a conviction which 
was fortified by the natural subdivision of my subject into a 
twofold heading. Japan, Korea, and China, suggest a 
number of problems, substantially similar if not actually 
interconnected. Their maritime outlook is towards the 
Pacific Ocean. The remaining countries of the Far East are 
in a different stage of evolution ; and partly owing to their 
intrinsic weakness, partly to the degree in which they have 
already been brought under European control, illustrate a 
different argument. They are also alike in turning a back- 
ward gaze upon the Indian Seas. Following this natural 
(classification, I have confined the present volume to the 
examination of the three first-mentioned States, reserving for 
:i future work the territories of the Indo-Chinese peninsula. 

In the case of Japan I must confess to having departed 
widely from the accepted model of treatment. There will 
be found nothing in these pages of the Jaimn of temples, 
tea-houses, and bric-^-brac — that infinitesimal segment of 
the national existence which the traveller is so prone to 
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mistake for the whole^ and by doing which he fills the 
educated Japanese with such unspeakable indignation. I 
have been more interested in the efforts of a nation, still in 
pupilage, to assume the manners of the full-grown man, in 
the constitutional struggles through which Japan is ])assing, 
in her relations with foreign Powers, and in the future that 
awaits her immense ambitions. 

Similarly in China 1 have been more concerned with the 
internal structure of that mysterious archaism, with the 
policy of its rulers, the strength or weakness of its resources, 
and with the pulse that throbs so defiantly beneath the 
bosom of its ama/ing people, than with the sights and scenes 
of Treaty Ports, or the superficial features of native existence. 
In Korea I hope that 1 may claim in some respects to 
break almost new ground. In the few and singularly 
inadequate accounts of that kingdom that have appearetl 
in Eiurope, and that have lefl it, next to Tibet, the least 
known {mrt of Asia, no serious endeavour has been made 
tu examine its |K>litical status — a question of great com- 
plexity and of international importance — or to determine 
its bearing upon surrounding States ; and I doubt whether 
to most |)ersons at home Korea is known except as a land 
of white clothes and black hats. If a disproportionate space 
may appear to have been allotted to its treatment, as com- 
pared with that of China and Ja|>an, it will be because of 
an intrinsic novelty that is not yet exhausted, and of a 
general ignorance that in view of present events deserves 
to be appeased. 

If, in spite of a good deal of descriptive matter that may 
perhaps interest or assist both the reader and the traveller, 
it be objected that the trail of |>olitics is over all this work, 
I answer that such is the principal claim that I venture to 
make for it Other writers of great ability have recorded 
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their impressions of the social or artistic sides of Eastern 
life. But, in their interest in the governed, they have too 
frequently forgotten the government ; nor does the photo- 
graph of a fleeting moment lend much assistance to the 
forecast of a wider future. For myself, in essaying this 
more ambitious task, I can honestly disclaim, on the several 
occasions when I have travelled in the East, any a priori 
prepossession for this or prejudice against that people. I 
have no anterior theory to support, and no jmrty interest, 
imless the British Empire be a party interest, to serve. But 
to my vision all the nations of the East seem to group them- 
selves as sections or ])arts, of varying age and utility, in the 
most wonderful piece of natural and human mechanism that 
the world now presents, namely, the |>olitical evolution of 
the Asiatic Continent. What function is fulfilled by each 
in the movement of this vast machine, how far they in- 
dividually retard its progress or contribute to the collective 
thunder of its wheels, is to me the most absorbing of 
problems. What will become of this great fabric in the 
future, whether its minor atoms will break up and split 
asunder, thereby adding to the already formidable strain 
upon the larger units, whether the slow heart of the East 
will still continue to palpitate beneath the superimposed 
restraints of Western force or example, or whether, as has 
been predicted, some tremendous cataclysm may be ex- 
pected, in which the tide of human conquest shall once 
more be rolled back from East to West, are speculations 
to the solution of which I have no fonder wish than to 
subscribe my humble quota of knowledge. 

Finally, these volumes are part of that scheme of work, 
now nearly half realised, which ten years ago I first set 
before myself in the examination of the different aspects of 
the Asiatic problem. What I have already endeavoured to 
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do for RuK&U in Central Asia, and for Persia, or the countries 
on this side of India, i.e. the Near East — what I hope to be 
able to do hereafter for two other little-known Asiatic 
repons, directly bordering u|K)n India, i.c, the Central East 
— I attempt to do in this volume, and in that which will 
follow it, for the countries lying beyond India, i.r. the Far 
East. As I proceed with this undertaking, the true fulcrum 
of Asiatic dominion seems to me increasingly to lie in the 
Empire of Hindustan. The secret of the mastery of the 
world, is, if only they knew it, in the ]K)ssession of the 
British people. 

No Englishman need grudge the splendid achievements 
and possessions of the mighty Power whose hand is out- 
stretched over the entire north of Asia, from the Ural 
Mountains to the Pacific. He need not be jealous of the 
new-bom Asiatic zeal of our next-door neighbour in Europe. 
He may respect alike the hoary pride of China and the 
impetuous exuberance of renascent Japan. But he will find 
that the best hope of salvation for the old and moribund in 
Asia, the wisest lessons for the emancipated and new, are 
still to be derived from the ascendency of British character, 
and under the shelter, where so required, of British 
dominion. If in the slightest degree I succeed in bringing 
home this conviction to the minds of my countrymen at 
home, I shall never regret the years of travel and of writing 
which I have devoted and hope still to devote to this con- 
genial task. 

My sincere thanks are due, for revision or advice in different 
parts of this work, to Mr. Cecil Spring- Rice, of H.B.M's 
Diplomatic Service, the delightful companion of my later 
journeys; to Mr. W. C. Hillier, H.M. Consul-General in Korea; 
and to Mr. J. N. Jordan, of the British Legation at Peking. 

JMlg 1894. 
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TIIK KAU KAST 



The vouth who tlaily forther fioin the Kni»t 
MiiMt travel, Htill iit Natiire'M iiriest, 

And hy the viHiou h|ilemliil 

1m uii hitf way attcmkMl. 
Wmriimwoktii : (hh mi lutt'moli'ons of Juihioi'tfiiit». 

Asia has always appeared to me to ]K)ssess a fascination 

which no country or emj5ire in Europe, still less any part 

of the Western Hemisphere, can claim. It is _ 

. , 1 „ ^ The en. 

helieved by many to have been the cradle of chanimcni 

f A •' 

our race, and the birthplace of our language, just * 

as it certainly has been the hearthstone of our religion, and 
the fountainhead of the best of our ideas. Wide as is the 
chasm that now severs us, with its philosophy our thought 
is still interpenetrated. The Asian continent has supplied 
a scene for the principal events, and a stage for the most 
prominent figures, in history. Of Asian ])arentage is that 
force which, more than any other influence, has transformed 
and glorified mankind — viz. the belief in a single Deity. 
Five of the six greatest moral teachers that the world has 
seen — Moses, Buddha, Confucius, Jesus, and Mohammed — 
were bom of Asian parents, and lived upon Asian soil. 
Roughly speaking, their creeds may be said to have divided 
the conquest of the universe. The most famous or the 
wisest of kings — Solomon, Nebuchadnezziir, Cyrus, Timur, 
liabcr, Akbar — have sat upon Asian thrones. Thither the 
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greatest conquei'dr of the Old World turned aside ibr the 
sole theatre befitting so enormous an ambition. * Cettc viciUc 
Europe memime' expressed the half-formed kindred aspira- 
tion of the greatest conqueror of modern thnes. The three 
most populous existing empires — Great Britain, Russia, and 
China — are Asian empires ; and it is because they are not 
merely European but Asian, that the two former are 
included in the category. From Asia also have sprung the 
most terrible phenomena by which humanity has ever been 
scourged — the Turki Nadir Shah, Sultan Mahmud of Cfhuzni, 
the Mongol Jinghiz Khan. 

Yet for such crimes as these has Asia paid to us no 
mean compensation. For to her we owe the noblest 

product of all literature, in the Old Testament of 
Droducis *^^ Hebrew Scriptures ; the sweetest of lyrics, in 

the epithalamium of a Je>%'ish king; the embryos of 
modem knowledge, in the empiricism of Arabian geometers 
and metaphysicians. In Asia the drama was born. There 
the greatest writer of antiquity chose a scene for his 
immortal epic. There, too, the mariner's compass first 
guided men over the pathless waters. In our own times 
alone it is with her aid that we have arrived at the evolution 
of three new sciences — comparative mythology, comparative 
jurisprudence, and philology. From Asia we have received 
the architecture of the Moslem — that most spiritual and 
refined of human conceptions — the porcelain of China, the 
faience of Persia, Rhodes, and Damascus, the infinitely 
ingenious art of Japan. On her soil were reared the most 
astonishing of all cities, Babylon ; the most princely of 
palaces, Persepolis ; the stateliest of temples, Angkor Wat ; 
the loveliest of tombs, the Taj Mahal. There too may be 
found the most wonderful of Nature's productions ; the 
loftiest mountains on the surface of the globe, the most 
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renowned, if not also the largest, of rivers, the most 
entniuciug of landscapes. In the heart of Asia lies to this 
day the one mystery which the nineteenth century has still 
left for the twentieth to explore — viz. the Tibetan oracle of 
Lhasa. 

Of course, in displaying this panorama of Asian wonders 
or Asian charms, while claiming for her an individuality 
which her vast extent, her historic antiquity, 
and her geographical features go far to explain, I '*°""^^' 
do not claim for her any absolute unity of product 
or form. On the contrary, the distinctions of race, irre- 
spective of climate, are perhaps more j)rofound in Asia than 
in any other continent. There is, on the whole, less 
exterior resemblance between a Japanese and a Persian 
than there is between a Prussian and a Spaniard. A 
Dutchman is more like a Greek than a Turkoman is like a 
Malay. I'here is a wider gap between the finest Aryan 
type and the aboriginal barbarian in the recesses of Saghalin, 
Formosa, or Laos, than there is, fur example, between the 
Egyptian and the Hottentot, or between the Frenchman 
and the Lap. Xot less marked are the distinctions of 
language and habits, of caste and creed. The Western 
world in the Feudal Ages was less sundered and split up 
than is Hindustan at the present moment. And yet, aAer 
visiting almost every part of Asia, I seem, as soon as I taste 
her atmosphere or come within range of her influence, to 
observe u certain homogeneousness of expression, a certain 
similarity of character, certain common features of political 
and still more of social organisation, cerbiin identical strains 
in the composition of man, that diflerentiate her structure 
from anything in Europe or even in America, and invest her 
with a distinction peculiarly her own. The sensation is 
strengthened by the impression \ti\ upon most minds since 
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the days of childhood by the two best books that have ever 

been written upon the East — viz. the Old Testament and 

the Arabian Nights. If I strive still further to analyse it, I 

find that in scenery, as I have elsewhere endeavoured to 

explain,^ the dominant note of Asian individuality is contrast, 

in character a general indifference to truth and respect for 

successful wile, in deportment dignity, in society the rigid 

maintenance of the family union, in government the mute 

acquiescence of the governed, in administration and justice 

the open corruption of administrators and judges, and in 

every-day life a statuesque and inexhaustible patience, which 

attaches no value to time, and wages unappeasable warfare 

against hurry. 

The impact between this solid amalgam of character 

and habit, and the elastic and insinuating force which we 

_ denominate civilisation, is a phenomenon which 

Contact ' , ' 

with civi- now in many countries I have set myself to ex- 
ii&iuon. amine, and which, I venture to think, surpasses 
all others in human interest. In Asia the combat is between 
antagonists who are fairly matched. It resembles one of 
those ancient contests between the gladiator and the retiarius, 
the man with the rude blade and the man with the supple 
net, that filled with straining crowds the Imperial arena at 
Rome. For though craft and agility and superior science 
'will, in the long run, generally get the better of crude force 
and the naked weapon, yet there are moments when, in 
the twinkling of an eye, the tables are turned, when the 
swordsman slashes the netman in twain, when the un- 
tutored Oriental makes short shrift with the subtleties and 
sophistries of the West. If Japan, for instance, illustrates 
the easy victory of the European, China so far registers an 
equal triumph for the Asiatic. In Africa and America, 

* Vide Finla and the Ptnian Qvistion, vol. i. pp. 134D. 
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where no serious contest has been possible, because of the 

vast moral and intellectual disparity between the organisms 

engaged, but where civilisation advances like the incoming 

tide over the castles built by children with wooden spades 

in the sand, the spectacle is devoid of any such interest. 

The same train of reflection may lead us to avoid n 

common pitfall of writers upon the East — viz. the tendency 

to depreciate that which we do not ourselves 

sympathise with or understand, and which we f^®*^* 
•^ "^ ' lessons. 

are therefore prone to mistake for a mark of 
inferiority or degradation. Mankind has built for its moral 
habitation different structures in different lands and times. 
It has adopted many divergent styles of architecture, and 
has entertained widely opposite views upon material, or- 
namenty and design. Sometimes the fabric would seem to 
have been erected all aslant, or even to have been turned 
topsy-turvy in the course of construction. And yet, just as 
there are certain common laws observed in all building that 
his endured, so there are points of contact in all civilisations, 
common principles which lie at the root of every morality, 
however contradictory its external manifestations. It is 
among the ancient races of Central Asia and in China that 
these reflections are chiefly borne home to the traveller s 
mind. When he meets with civilisation as old as, nay older 
than our own, when he encounters a history whose heroes 
have been among the great men of all time, religions whose 
prophets have altered the course of the world's progress, 
codes of morals which have endured for centuries and still 
hold millions within their adamantine grip, a learning which 
anticipated many of the proudest discoveries of modem 
science, and a social organisation which has in places solved 
the very problem of reconciling individual liberty with 
ctillective force, whereu]>on the new-fledged democracies 
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of the West are expending their virgin energies — he feels 
that it is absurd for him to censure^ and impertinent in him 
to condemn. The East has not yet exhausted its lessons for 
us, and Europe may still sit at the feet of her elder sister. 

No introduction is needed in presenting the Far lilast to 
an English audience,^ since, on the whole, it is better known 
to them already than the Near FAst, or than the 
F E Central East, if these geographical distinctions 

may be permitted. Asia Minor, the Caucasus, 
Persia, Beluchistan, and Transcaspia, are each a terra incognita 
to the majority of our countrymen compared with the coasts 
of China and the cities of Japan. The situation of these, 
on or near to the ocean highways, and the advanced state 
of civilisation to which their inhabitants have attained and 
which has long attracted the notice of Europe, and the 
extent to which they have in recent years been made ac- 
cessible by steam-traffic by land and sea, have diverted 
thither the stream of travel, and have familiarised men 
with Tokio and Canton who have never been to Syracuse or 
Moscow. Comfort too plays a great part in the discrimina- 
tion of travel. Were tiiere a railroad from the Caspian to 
Teheran, more people would visit the capital of the Shah. 
Were there an hotel at Baghdad, we might shortly hear of 
Cook's parties to the ruins of Babylon. Nevertheless there 
are portions of the Far East which the precise dearth of 
those communications of which I have been speaking has 
still left isolated and almost unknoMn. The number of 

^ It may hove been forgotten by inowt lenders, but It is neverthelesa ihe 
fact, that the hiBtorical connection uf England with the Far Rist woh 
antecedent to lier conn(K;tion with India. 'Ilie East India Ti-ading Company 
had trading stationu in the Malay I'eninKula, in Sumatra, Java, and I3onieo, 
before they ha<I o|>en«d u single factory in Hindustan, the »inco titnle lieing 
the bait that drew them *o far afiehl. The liritish advance of the past 
century haa therefore ))een merely a reaj)|>earance ujwn a scene wliere the 
EngliMh tlag first Hew nearly three hundred yeai^ agu. 
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Englishmen who have travelled in the interior of Korea may 

lie counted upon the fingers of the two hands. 1 know of 

none who have selected Annam as the scene of their explora- 

tioQS. Perhaps, therefore, in including them in my survey 

of the Far East, I may help to fill a gap, at the same time 

that I subserve the symmetry of my own plan. 

There are certain main distinctions which separate this 

region from those ]>arts of the Asian continent that l>order 

upon the Mediterranean and the Arabian Sea. 

Much of it, comprising the whole of the Indo- illl. I.^-^ 
^ r ^ syncrasics. 

Chinese peninsula, lies south of the Tropic of 
Cancer, and accordingly ])resents us with a climate, peoples, 
and a vegetation, upon which the sun has looked, and which 
possess characteristics of their own. (>reater heat has pro- 
duced less capacity of resistance ; and just as in India all 
the masculine races have their habitat above the 24th degree 
of latitude, so in the Vnr East is there the greatest contrast 
between the peoples of China, Korea, and Japan, lying 
north of that parallel, and those of Hurma, Siam, Malaysia, 
and Annam, which lie below it. The one class has retained 
its virility and its freedom, the second has already undergone 
or is in course of undergoing absorption. Throughout the 
Far Fjist there is abundance of water, and the scorched 
and sullen deserts that lay their leprous touch u|Kin 
Penda, Central Asia, and Mongolia, are nowhere reproduced. 
In the Near East, i.r. west of the Indus and the 0.xus, 
there are absolutely only two rivers of any ini|K)rtance, the 
Tigris and the Euphrates; and the main reason of the back- 
wardness of those countries is the dearth both of moisture 
and of means of communication which the absence of rivers 
entails. A further striking difference, of incalculable im- 
portance in its eHc'ct upon national development, is that of 
religion. Western Asia is in the unyielding and pitiless 
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clutch of Islam, which opposes a Cyclopean wall of resistance 
to innovation or reform. In Eastern Asia we encounter only 
the mild faith of the Indian prince, more or less overlaid 
with superstition and idolatry, or sapped by scepticism and 
decay; and the strange conglomerate of ethics and de- 
monolatry which stands for religion in China and its once 
dependent states. Neither of these agencies is overtly 
hostile to Western influence, though both, when aroused, 
are capable of ])utting forth a tacit weight of antagonism 
that must be felt to be appreciated. Finally, whereas in 
the Near Ejist population is sparse and inadequate, in the 
Far East it is crowded upon the soil, cultivating the well- 
soaked lands with close diligence or massed behind city-walls 
in seething aggregations of humanity. These conditions 
augment the complexity of the j)roblem which their political 
future involves. 

Midway between the two flanks of the continent whose 
rival diflerences I have sketched lies India, sharing the 
features, both good and evil, of both. She has wide, water- 
less, and untilled plains ; but she also has throbbing hives 
of human labour and life. Her surface is marked both by 

mighty rivers and by Saharas of sand. Among 
n?vo? ''^^ peoples are Mohammedans of both schools, 

mixed up with diverse and pagan creeds. Of her 
races some have always subsisted by the sword alone; to 
othei-s the ploughshare is the only known implement of iron. 
She combines the rigoui*s of eternal snow with the luxuriant 
flame of the tropics. Within her borders may be studied 
every one of the problems with which the rest of Asia 
challenges our concern. But her central and commanding 
position is nowhere better seen than in the jwlitical influence 
which she exercises over the destinies of her neighbours 
near and far, ami the extent to which their fortunes revolve 
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upon an Indian axis. The independence of Afghanistan, 
the continued national existence of Persia, the maintenance 
of Turkish rule at Baghdad, are one and all dependent u]X)n 
Calcutta. Nay, the radiating circle of her influence overlaps 
the adjoining continents, and affects alike the fate of the 
Rosphorus and the destinies of Egypt. Nor is the effect 
less remarkable if examined upon the eastern side, to which 
in this book I am about to invite attention. It is from 
jealousy of India and to im|mir the position which India 
gives to Great Britain in the Far East that France has again 
embarked upon an Asiatic career, and is advancing from the 
south-east with steps that faithfully correspond with those 
of Russia upon the north-west. The heritage of the Indian 
Empire has within the last ten years made us the land- 
neighbours of China, and has multiplied threefold the area 
of our diplomacy at Peking. Even the fortunes of remote 
Korea are in a manner bound up with the politics of 
Hindustan, seeing that it is by the same foe that, in the 
la^ resort, both are threatened, and that the tactics which 
Him at the appropriation of the smaller unit have as their 
alterior objective the detriment of the greater. Such and 
so supreme is the position enjoyed in the Asian continent 
by the Empire of the Kaiser-i-Hind. Towanls her, or into 
her orbit, a centripet^d force, which none appears able to 
resist, drain's ever)' wandering st^ir. Just as it may be said 
that the Eastern Question in Europe turns u]K>n the dis- 
memberment of Turkey, so the Eastern Question in Asia 
turns upon the continued solidarity of Hindustan. In what 
relation to that prt>blem stand the countries and i>eoples of 
the Far East, what is their present ])olitical condition, and 
in what way they are engaged in ccmstnicting the history, 
or reconstructing the maps of the future, it is my object in 
tliev |Mges to determine. 
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• Mueh hAve I traveUed in the re*lmii of goW, 
Awl many gootWy ttUten anil ktngilomt wen, 
Roumi many Rantcni iMlaniU liave I liecn/ 

J. Kbatm. 
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THE KVOIXTIOX OK .MODKKX .I.VI'AX 

Mc vchtigia tcrrciit. 
Dinuia tc advcrHum !«|»cctaiitiA, null* letrundiin. 

HuKACK, Ep. I. i. 74 -.\ 

During the five years that elapsed between my lirst and 
second visits to Japan^ in 1887 and in 18<)2, I found that 
many things had changed. The Eiiro)>eanisation 
of the country proceeds apace, though perhaps Japan*-*^ 
with a slightly less headlong rapidity than before. 
In 1887 short lines of railway ran only in the neighbourhoiMl 
of the two capitals, Tokio and Kioto, and of the Treaty 
Ports, Kobe and Yokohama. Now it is |K>ssible to travel 
by rail within a single day fn^ni Tokio to Kioto, and also 
from Tokio to Aomori on the northern coast; 1980 miles 
of the iron road are recorded as already open to traffic ; and 
a great programme of railway construction, according to 
which a sum of £8,500,000 is to be spent upon further 
extensions during the next twelve years, has received the 
sanction of the Diet. In a few years' time those to whom 
the discomforts of a marine voyage are inadequately com- 
pensated by the fairy landscapes of the Inland Sea, will be 
able to travel overland, without leaving their compartment, 
from Kioto to Shimonoseki ; while there is a talk of bridging 
the Straits that bear the latter name with a fabric that shall 
excel in monstrosity even the Fi>rth Bridge. From Tokio to 

13 
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Nagasaki it will then be as commonplace an incident to travel 
by rail as it is from London to Wick ; and the jiuriksha will re- 
lapse into the dusty limbo of the postillion and the stage-coach. 
Where the ' iron horse ' has rushed in, it may be certain 
that minor forms of Western invention will not fear to 

tread. In Tokio tramways clatter along the 
f f Tokb^^* streets ; gas flames in some of the principal 

highways ; and the electric light is uniformly 
employed in the public buildings, in many of the residences 
of ministers and nobles, in the tea-houses which figure so 
largely in the holiday life of the Ja})anese gentleman, and 
in quite a number of stores and even small shops. Telephones 
and telegraphs stretch a web of wires overhead. The long 
picturesque lines of j/askikU- or fortified city residences of 
the feudal lords and their swonled retainers, that covered 
so great an area within the moats, have almost all dis- 
appeared, and have been replaced by public offices of 
showy European architecture and imposing dimensions. An 
immense pile of scaffolding, surrounding a space much larger 
than the Law Courts on the Strand in London, conceals 
what will presently be known as the new Ministry and 
Courts of Justice, where will be dispensed a jurisprudence 
that has been borrowed, with a truly Japanese eclecticism, 
from the codes of half the nations of Europe. The perpetual 
bugle-note, and the sight of neat figures in white cotton 
uniforms and black boots, are indicative of a national army, 
whose mobilised strength in time of peace is 56,000, and 
whose discipline, physique, and weapons are the admiration 
of European critics. Out in Tokio Bay the smart white 
hulls of gunboats, lying at anchor, represent a navy whose 
creation has forcibly stirred the national ardour, and which 
is destined in the future to be no mean factor in the politics 
of the Pacific. Finally, after a twenty years' travail, Japan 
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hmtt given birth to a ParliameiitHry Constitution ; and au 
uupretentious but roomy temporary structure, built of wood, 
like its predecessor which was burnt down in 185)1^ and 
with no trace of native art or architecture about it, accom- 
modates the nominees of royalty or the representatives of 
tile people, who, in the two Chambers, created by the 
Ginttitution of February 1 8S9, and respectively entitled the 
House of Feerv and the House of Representatives, constitute 
the Imperial Diet of Japan, and are swiftly introducing her 
people to the amenities of Parliamentary existence — obstruc- 
tion within the Chamber, platform oratory out of doors — to 
the phenomena of Radical and Progressive parties, and to the 
time-honoured pala'sira of begging and refusing supplies.^ 

In the five years of its existence, since its first meeting 
iu November 18()0, the Ja])anese Diet has passed through 

tiffht sessions and four General Elections. 

Jf „ ^t^ , , , The Did. 

The two Houses meet in Chambers identical 

in size and design, almost the only difference being the 

presence of the Imperial throne behind the President's 

' Tlic Ja|MUivM; Diet appruxiinateji more clu!»cly to tliu IVuhiiian than to 
Ally other Ktiropeaii or foreign ino<lel. 'Hie Hou»e of Vwrn in |jartl,\- 
hereditAr>', )*rtly nominated, and iiartly elected, lender the first heading 
come the Im)ienal Princen and the higlier nobility tutting in their own right ; 
thf teeond category in com]H>i»e4l of ])cr»onii noininatetl l>y the Ein|)eror for 
Bcritorkms Ker\icc« to the State, or for erudition. The membent of Iwth 
tlicM claMe» Kit for life. I'nder the thini heading ai-e includeil the bulk 
of the iwcrage, sitting only for a tenn of Heven yearn, and coiiKisting of a 
number of oountM, ^it^ounts, and barons, electeil by their own orders, ami 
of rt p r eacn tativcs of tlie ^'arious provinces, retume<l, subject to the approlia- 
tioa of the Emperor, by small electoral bodies comiKwed only of the highest 
taxpayers. The House of l*ccm, thus constituted, contains at the present 
time s?70 members. The Lower House, which contains 30<l members, and 
Kits for foar ycarx, lieing Iwuud to assemble at least once every year for a 
Ksskm uf tliree months io wholly elective, an<l is comiKwed of the repre- 
vmtativea of the pi'inci|ial prefectures and towns, returned in the pi-oportiou 
of ooc to every l)d8,(JU() of the |teople, u|»on a ta\|iaying, residential, ami 
•fe frmacliiae, the qimlification for electors being the iiossession of land of 
tike t^*^Klj» value of $UUO, or of an annual income of .$1000, a twelve months* 
rvMiUmer, attd the minimum age of twvnty-five. 
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chair in the House of Peers. Their ground-plan has 
been borrowed from that of the bulk of foreign Legislative 
Chambers, the seats and desks of the members being ranged 
in the arc of a circle fronting a raised platform, upon 
which are the presidential chair, the speakers tribune, 
the desk of the official reporters, and — a speciality of the 
Japanese Diet — on either side of this centre a row of seats 
occupied by the Ministers or delegated officials of the 
various departments, who are in the Chamber, yet not of it, 
and who sit there not compulsorily, but of their own option, 
and without votes, to defend their departments, to make 
speeches, or answer questions.^ The Japanese appear to 
have acquired with characteristic facility the external 
features of Parliamentary conduct. They make excellent 
speeches, frequently of great length, and marked by graces 
of style as well as by cpiickness of reasoning. On the whole, 
considering how immature is the Lower House, and how in- 
evitiibly, as I shall presently explain, it is by its constitution 
afflicted with the vices of an irresponsible Opposition, it 
succeeded till lately in conducting its operations with a 

^ 'llic incrclv optional atteiulancc of ministers in the I>ower Houmc lian 
excited an alrcaily i»crce)>tible initation among the championH of ]*arlia- 
nientaiy omniiiotencc and minlMtcrial resjion^^ihility. For inHtancc, the 
puhlishcd Ke)K)rt of the l*i-ocec<ling8 during the »e»»ion of ISlhi-Ut) containeil 
the following intereHting {laJisageM. A motion wtm made hy a private 
meml)cr, and wan carric<I, that the Prctfident he a^ketl to inq\ure when the 
Cahinct Ministers could he in their places^. SulMcqiiently, the Govenuncnt 
replietl, with Home cintncMH, that miniKters having the |>ower to attend 
whenever they jjleascd, there was no necessity for meml[)er!i to put them- 
selves to the trouble of asking them. On a later occasion a meml>er said he 
l)elievcd that some of the ministers were in an anteroom, and requested that 
a secretary might l>e sent to see, as in that case he desired to make an 
ui-gency motion. Finally the urgency motion, so moved, was carried, on 
the ground that the Othinet had ignored its resiionHibility to the Emperor, 
the country, and the Diet. The main reason, other than constitutional law 
and practice, for the ahsence of ministei-s, is that the House of Peers meets 
lietwcen 10 and 11 a.m.. and the House of Ucpresentativcs at 1.15 v.m., i.r. 
at hours when the mini'*terK aix* at work in their ottices. 
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creditjible decorum. Very full und accurate reports of the 
speeches are published by a Government staff of reporters, 
whose stenographic attainments are on a par with the most 
highly-trained experts of Europe or America ; and a con- 
densed version of the debates in English appears in the 
columns of the JajMu Daily Mail from the able pen of its 
well-known editor. Captain Brinkley. 

The new Parliamentary rc^iime has developed a prodigious 
mushroom growth of native journals, few enjoying at all an 
extensive circulation, but each attached to the 
creed of some party or section, or inspired by some " ^^ 
leader. In this way is being manufactured, with 
almost bewildering haste, a body of public opinion whose 
movements it is impossible to forecast, and with which 
Japanese statesmen already find it difficult to grapple. In 
the countr}' we read of political chibs, of large meetings 
held in theatres and public places, of eloquent speeches, of 
cheering audiences, of the virtues and the wickedness of 
public men ; and we realise that in Japan, as elsewhere, 
Demos, having found lielated articulation, is repeating, for 
the comfort of the scientific historian, the familiar and 
venerable accents. 

There are other evidences that Japan is in the bondage 
of a universal law. Though the level of |)olitical intelligence 
ill the Chamber '\^ reasonably high, it does not 
appear that that of character or prestige is equally mentary 
VI. The attraction of a salary (for each member ^>'^P^^"^'^' 
of both Houses ^ receives a compulsory yearly allowance of 
HQO, equivalent at the present rate of exchange to less 
than £l()0 a year — no inconsi<leral)le income in Japan) is 

* Except th« rx «»/fcr/oiiii«l luM-(>«litjn v JNtij*, i.r, tlir INinces nml Mait|iii»e^. 
The Iin|ierud IViiiccKuir in ii-C('i|»t i}i |H'i^)iiiil gniiits fioin tlu* Miii|H.'rt»r : 
bvt Uic mnAiiiinj; Pniici-^ ninl MunpiiMx Imxo no <4tlntic'x. an»l ai-o In *ionn- 
|iour. 

II 
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not believed to add much to the popularity of a political 
career, since it is estimated that^ though a member receives 
$800 annually, he has to spend 82000 at least, and since, 
also, the strongest discredit attaches, theoretically, to any 
suspicion of pecuniary motives. But the system of educa- 
tion organised after the fall of Feudalism — a system based 
on the aspiration of bridging, with all possible rapidity, the 
gulf that centuries of isolation had produced in Japanese 
knowledge — proved disproportionate to the practical needs 
of the nation, and called into existence a set of youths who 
regarded official and political life as the only sphere befitting 
their superior attainments. From the ranks of this class 
there has gradually been formed a numerous body of pro- 
fessional politicians, who find in platform and Parliamentary 
publicity a com]>ensation for the closed doors of rank or 
office. These individuals are in a position of perpetual 
freedom and no responsibility ; they can enjoy the luxury 
of attacking and paralysing everj' Government in turn ; and, 
whilst by their votes they can neither form nor oust a 
Ministry, they can fetter its limbs with any number of 
Lilliputian cords. The predominance of this class at first 
deterred many of the older and more influential men from 
offering themselves for election ; but there are signs that 
their reluctance is yielding to the necessities of the situation. 
It may be said, indeed, that the Parliamentary experiment 
is being watched by the more stable elements of the 
community from a suspicious though narrowing distance, 
and that a sense of national obligation to the highest duties 
of citizenship has not yet been at all widely aroused. 

At the same time, charges of Government nei)otism and 
Rocks electoral tyranny are freely bandied about. It is 
ahead. alleged that the Imperial nominations to Life- 
peerages, which arc reserved by the Constitution for the 
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reward of distinguished public service or erudition, are 
distributed among Ministerial adherents. At the General 
Election early in 189^ official interference appears to have 
been openly and flagrantly exercised. At least, such was 
the declared opinion of both houses of the Diet; for, 
whilst the Lower House only failed to pass by three votes 
a motion for a memorial to the Throne, declaring that in 
the elections administrative officials had wantonly perverted 
the authority of their office by tempting and inveigling 
voters or by resorting to force for their compulsion — and 
seeking to fix the responsibility upon the Government — a 
motion which, if carried, would have amounted to a direct 
direct vote of censure — both Houses passed by large 
majorities a representation to the Government urging them 
to punish the implicated officials ; and the new Cabinet so 
far accepted the instruction as to dismiss five of the;;e 
offenders from their posts. The General Elections of 1 892 
and 1894 were also distinguished by a good deal of rioting, 
and by a notable percentage of broken heads. We may 
detect similar reproductions, as yet in miniature, of Western 
forms, in the commencement of an agitation for the reduction 
of the franchise, which is now based upon a high assessment 
to direct taxation ; while the wmiwi/m age limit of members 
of Parliament — viz. thirty years — implies a mistrust of pre- 
cocious genius which is naturally distasteful to the self- 
conceit of young Japan. 

None of these * Hocks ahead,' however, can be compared 
for seriousness with the main question of the relations of 

the Chamber with the Government, which re- 

The Min- 
produce in a different but not less acute form isters and 

the controversial impasse that is from time to P^^^^ament. 
time presented in England, not between the House of 
Commons and the Ministry, but lietween a Radical majority 
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in the House of Commons and a Conservative majority in 
the House of Lords. Japan^ though governed by party 
men, is not blessed or cursed with party government. The 
Ministers in Japan, like the President's Cabinet in America, 
are the nominees and sen'ants of the Emperor. They are 
not responsible to the Diet, and can remain in office as long 
as the Sovereign honours them with his confidence!. But 
whereas in America a majority hostile to the Executive in 
both Houses is a phenomenon extremely rare in occurrence, 
and certain to be terminated in a short period of time, in 
Japan there is no a priori reason why such a situation should 
not exist in the first place, or be indefinitely prolonged. 
The theory of the Japanese Constitution, therefore, being 
the rule of a Government legislating through two Chambers, 
but not responsible to either, and treating their representa- 
tions with comi>arative indifference, it may readily be 
understood that the popular Chamber at any rate, which 
rests solely upon election, though on a narrow franchise, 
becomes an almost automatic macliine of opiK)sition. There 
is a more or less rough subdivision of parties, with supposed 
supporters or adversaries of the Government. But these do 
not in either or any case sit in groups ; nor can their votes 
be relied upon with any certainty, the ' Below the gangway * 
attitude being as popular in Tokio as it is in Northampton. 
The largest combination in the House of lSf)2 only numbered 
96 out of a total of .300; and the two main sections of 
the Radical jxirty are irreconcilably opposed. So far the 
Japanese House of Representatives has rendered itself as 
disagreeable to successive Governments as it could, obstruct- 
ing their measures, defeating their budgets, and generally 
betraying an attitude that might have been studied in Irish 
academies. Nor can I imagine a more fruitful occupation 
for the student, be he partial or jirejudiced, of representative 
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iiutitatiaiu, than a perusal of the proceedings of the Lower 
Hou«e of the Japanese Diet during its last six sessions. 
There will be much to interest and inform him ; some 
things to rcauure ; but not a little to dispirit and dismay. 

At the time of my visit in September 1893, a new 
Ministry had recently assumed the seals of office, and as 1 




rerise these pages (1895) is still in power. Count Ito, the 
Minister President, or Prime Minister, is probably the best- 
known Japanese statesman outside his own country; _, ,,. . 

•^ ' The Minii- 

Ibc adventurous exploit of his early career, when, iry of All 
with his life-long friend and colleague Count "'*'^''"" 
ItMMje, be was smuggled in disguise on board an English 
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vessel for conveyance to England, there to study the 
manners and institutions of the West, being as familiar to 
most foreigners as is the part which he subsequently played 
in the Restoration, and as a pioneer in the evolution of 
Modem Japan. In his own country his experience, his 
tact, and his individual responsibility for the new Parlia- 
mentary Constitution,^ render him the most respected and 
influential of Japanese public men. Already once Prime 
Minister and President of the Privy Council, and the first 
President of the House of Peers, he now returned after an 
interval in which he had seen other Ministers come and go 
in the preliminary flux consequent upon a new order of 
things, in order to mould into durable shape the offspring 
of his own political creation, and to endeavour to give 
something like stability to the administration of his country. 
With him were associated in the Cabinet his old friend 
Count Inouye, a former Minister for Foreign Affairs, and, 
perhaps, the most daring and original of Japanese states- 
men ; ^ Count Yamagata, himself a former Premier, to whom 
was entrusted the portfolio of Justice;^ and Viscount Mutsu, 
a travelled and highly-accomplished statesman, who had 
represented his country at Washington before being trans- 
ferred to the Foreign Office.* The only public man of the 

1 Count Ito has himself published a Icarncil commentary on the Jaiianoso 
Constitution; which has been translated into English and is published in 
Tokio. Since the war he liAs been made a Manjuis. 

' After the preliminary successes of Japan in the recent war, Count 
Inouye was sent in the autumn of 1894 to Korea to organise the new 
Government, and to superintend the introduction of the so-called reforms. 
The experience of a year's dictatorship has left him a wiser, and pi-obably a 
sadder, man. But he is still engaged upon the hopeless task. 

' Count Yamagata, with the rank of Field-Marshal was invested with 
supreme command of the Jni)aue«c forces in Korea after the victory of 
Ping-yang in September 1894, and subsequently led the army corps that 
invaded Manchuria. He was afterwards made a Marquis. 

* In earlier life Viscount Slutsu was implicated in the Satsuma Rebellion, and 
Mras sentenced to ten years' imprisonment, before being pardoned and released. 
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very first rank who was outside the new ministry was Count 
Okuma, the author of the famous attempt at Treaty Revision 
that culminated in an attempt u|)on his life, and who, for no 
very well ascertained reason other than that he is the acknow- 
ledged leader of the Progressionist ])arty in the House of 
Representatives, was supposed to be more or less in opposi- 
tion. The new (lovemment might almost claim to be a 
Ministry of All the Talents; and, undoubtedly, the summons 
of Count I to by the Emperor upon the fall of the Matsukata 
Cabinet in the summer of 1 8<)«y Aud the composition of his 
Administration, had excited the liveliest satisfaction in 
political circles in Japan. A few caustic censures on Clan 
government scarcely broke the general consensus, on the 
one hand, of congratulation that the true leaders had at 
length consented to lead, on the other hand of judgment 
held in suspense until they had shown of what stuff they 
were made. I enjoyed the pleasure on several occasions 
of meeting and conversing on the political situation with 
Counts Ito and Inouye, and with Viscount Mutsu ; and a 
foreigner may perhaps be allowed without impertinence to 
compliment the country that can produce such public men. 

The question of the hour w;is the attitude to be adopted by 
the Government towanls Parliament when it should meet that 
body in November. In the Session of 1891-92, 
the Budget had been so systematically opposed v^^**^**' 
that it was never passed at all, and recourse had 
to be made to an article in the Constitution, admitting in 
such a case (with wise foresight of the idiosyncrasies of 
Japanese character) of the readoption of the estimates of 
the previous year.^ The repetition of such a rebuff could 

■ 

' It t« aintiKiiig, in the light uf wlint hns nctually lia|>|»eiie<l, to rvnd 
Count Ito'ii Naiigiiinc coin men tary u\Km thi.x artick' of the Tonstitution (No. 
L%\i.): *Whcii tlic Diet hax not vuttil on the 1*u«1gct, ui the l^ndget haii 
Mit linni lirutigkt into actual c\iMteuce, the rvMiilt will Ik\ in extreme ciu«cs 
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not lightly be endured by the strongest Government that 
modem Japan could produce ; and public opinion exhausted 
itself in surmise as to the probable bearing of Count I to and 
his colleagues towards this obstreperous nursling. How was 
it to be controlled — by a policy of cuffs, or by a programme 
of caresses ? Should the Ministry rule in despite of the 
Chamber, or should it make terms with the latter, and treat 
it with that assumption of deference that is so grateful to 
injured pride ? The answer that was returned to these 
(|uestions by the experiences of the two Sessions of 189^-5)^ 
and 1893 sheds so luminous a ray both upon the internal 
polity of modern Japan, and upon the dangers by which it is 
threatened, that I make no apology for referring to them. 

The actual facts were as follows. The Government met 
Parliament with a programme whose two chief items were 

a scheme for the reassessment of the Land- 
1 8o2-°r " tax — a time-honoured grievance in Japan ever 

since the Restoration ^ — which scheme would 
involve a reduction of ?3 ,7 50,000 in the revenue so 
raised ; and a plan for the increase of the Navy by 

the tlcMtniction of thi; uatiunal uxiHtciicc ; and, in ordinary oucm, the 
liaralyHiH of the machinery of the Athninibtratiou. But «iic/i n »UUc of 
affairs being 2to»»iblc onlit in votnttrivs trhm- dthiocnttic pri}icij}fvs arc taken 
aK the fnigis of their itolitical inatitntionf^ it is invouiiHttilAe trith a jtolittf 
like oartf.* 

^ After the Rcvohition in 18li8, the .Tananese fanners, who were in theory 
though not in practice tcntintM-at-will, receivetl certificateM of ownei')«hi|», 
with freedom of tmnxfer and sale. Henceforward they paid their nnt as a 
direct tax to the Government, which had re;«umed iK>Hse.SMion of the national 
l»ro|>erty. Since the days of the Shogunato the tax has 1)cen re<hiced hy 
one-lialf, while the projiortion which it hears to the entire revenue has 
hirgely iliminished, owing to the increase of receipts from other NonrceK of 
taxation. Xevertlielos.s the one great domestic (piention in Ja^mn h the 
reform of the land-tnx, proiniMetl hy every (government and introduced in 
every Session. The aMHC»»munt is said to l>c V)oth obsolete and miequal ; the 
•State a» rent-collector is not prone to mercy ; and the t^ix being )>aid, not, aH 
formerly, in kind, but in cbhIi, i« KcriouKly atfecte«l by the fluctuation << in the 
price of grain. 
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the expenditure of $16^000^000^ to be spread over seven 
yean, the appropriation required for these two purposes 
being raised by an increase of the tobacco-tax, the sake-tHX, 
and the income-tax. From the very first the House showed 
its temper in the most uncompromising fashion. The two 
sections of the Opposition, the Kaishinto or Progressionists, 
under G>unt Okuma, and the Jiyuto or extreme Radicals, 
under Count Itagaki, gleefully joined hands in order to 
embarrass the Government. The new taxes were refused ; 
a private bill for the immediate reduction of the land-tax, 
independently of reassessment, was curried by the Lower 
House; even the Upper Chamber passed a representation 
ill favour of tlie reduction of all oHicial salaries (with the 
exception of those in the militar}*, naval, diplomatic, and 
consular departments) from l^ per cent, to 7 per cent, of 
the total revenue, and of the dismissal of su|)erfluous oHicials ; 
and when the Budget was finally introduced in the House 
of Representatives its items were ruthlessly cut down, 
wholesale reductions were made in official salaries, and the 
appropriations for the new shipbuilding programme were 
absolutely refused. Three times did the inexorable Opposi- 
tion send back the amended Budget to the Ciovcmment ; 
three times the (lovennnent refused to accept it. Then 
came the crisis, 'i'he leader of the Op|)osition moved the 
adoption of a representation to the Throne, which was 
tantamount to a vote of want of confidence in the Ministry. 
But no sooner had he opened his speech than the President 
had placed in his hands an Imperial Rescript, ordering 
(under the terms of an article in the Constitution) a special 
adjournment of the Diet for fifteen days. An attempt at 
compromise in the inter\'al resulted in failure ; and when 
the House met again, the same resolution was moved, and in 
spite of a temperate and conciliatory speech from the IVime 
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Minister was carried by a majority of 181 to 103. Three 
(lays later an Imperial message was read out in both 
Chambers, in which the Emperor pointed out, in language 
of reproachful solemnity, that the spectacle of disconl pre- 
sented by the Parliamentary conflict was one by which the 
spirits of his Ancestors were likely to be much disturbed ; ^ 
and that to end the crisis and recall the nation to its duties 
in the matter of the national defences, where ^ a single day's 
neglect might involve a century's regret,* he pro|>osed to 
surrender, during the space of six years, one-tenth of his 
Civil List, or the sum of $300,000 annually; at the same 
time directing all military and civil officials to contribute a 
similar proportion for the same period.- To this Rescript a 
loyal reply was voted ; and a Committee of the Lower House 
was appointed to confer with the Government. The latter 
practically gave way on the main points, pledging them- 
selves to sweeping administrative reforms, and to a large 
reduction both of officials and of official salaries, as well as 
to special reforms in the Naval Department The Budget 
was then passed, and the crisis was temporarily at an 
end. From the conflict the Government had only emerged 

' The belief in an immemonal antiquity of the Im{)erial Tlirone, and an 
immense and cereinoniouM respect for the Imperial Ancestors, supply an 
archaic framework in which the brand-new Jajianesc Constitution sometimes 
looks strangely out of place. The Preamble of the latter begins with the 
wonls : * Having, by virtue of the glojies of Our Ancestors, ascended the 
throne of a lineal succession unbroken for ages eternal.' Article i. repeats 
the snine couKoIatory fiction, while projecting it into an endless future : ' The 
Kmpire of .Tnimn shall l)c reigned over an»l governed by a line of Em|>erors 
unbroken for ages eternal.' In the Imi)erial oath, taken at the promulgation 
of the new Constitution, the Ein|)eror said : * That we have Ijeen so fortunate 
in our reign, in kee]>iug with the tendency of the times, n» to accomplish this 
work, we owe to the glorious spirits of the Imi)erial Founder of our House, 
and of our other Imperial Ancestors.^ 

- According to Article x. of the Constitution, ''Jlie Emjieror detcnnines 
the oi^ganisation of the different branches of the Administration, and tho 
salaries of all civil and military ofKcials, and api)oints and dismisses the 
same.' 
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by the penonal intervention uf the Emperor, and by n 
cftpitaUtion on many important points to their adversaries. 
In the compromise the latter were the real victors. 

In the ensuing Session, which opened in November 1 893, 
the crisis arrived with even greater rapidity, and demanded 
a more drastic solution. No sooner had the Diet assembled 
than the Lower House proceeded to pass, by a large ma- 
jority, a vote of want of confidence in its Speaker 
or President, on the scarcely concealed ground Jg^*^** ° 
that, though originally appointed by the Radicals 
as a Radical partisan, he had falsified expectations by showing 
an unbecoming inclination to favour the Government. The 
President, who had been elected for four years, declined to 
resign ; and the House accordingly voted an address to the 
Throne on the subject and adjourned. In the end this 
particular quarrel, the importation of the Emperor into 
which was a symptom of the advanced state of Parliamentary 
disorganisation, terminated in the expulsion of the recalcitrant 
official by the appointment of a successor in his place. Mean- 
whde the House of Representatives, having, so to speak, 
tasted blood, proceeded to gratify an even more dangerous 
appetite. Unable to wreak that personal vengeance upon 
the Government which a majority of its members desired, 
they addressed the Throne on two subjects — (1) on Official 
Discipline and the Status of Ministers, jiractically demanding 
the dismissal of the Cabinet ; and (2) on the strict enforce- 
ment of the Foreign Treaties — a part of the petty and 
vexatious jiolicy recently instituted by the Op|>osition in 
onler to embarrass the Government and to force Treaty 
Revision upon their own terms. After this step the 
sittings of the House were again suspended ; and Count 
Ito, in presenting the address to the Throne, requested, 
as a matter of form, to be relieved of the discharge of 
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duties which a majority of the Chamber were bent upon 
rendering impossible. 

A few days later the Emperor replied, hi a statesmanlike 
Rescript, declining to dismiss his Ministers, a prerogative 
which, he remarked, appertained, not to the Diet, but 
to the Crown; and refusing to depart from the policy 
hitherto pursued towards foreigners, which had been liberal 
and progressive. Anything tending to interrupt 
the consummation of that policy would be contrary 
to the Imperial wishes. Retrograde and vexatious pro- 
posals such as those suggested would alienate Foreign 
Powers, and were incompatible with the spirit of civilisation. 
Upon the reassembling of the House, these views were 
enforced in a singularly temperate and dignified speech by 
the Foreign Minister, Viscount Mutsu ; which however did 
not prevent the occurrence of violent scenes, and the use of 
opprobrious and disgraceful language. The Diet was forth- 
with prorogued for a fortnight; but it was obvious that 
a repetition of adjournments was a palliative that had 
alre^idy lost its efficacy; and, on the last day but one of 
the year appeared an Imperial Decree dissolving the Diet. 
Like many European forerunners, the Japanese Govern- 
ment had realised that the only purgative for a factious 
and discredited Parliament is an appeal to the people. 
Simultaneously they asserted and strengthened the authority 
of the Executive by dissolving the Great Japan Society 
— an anti-foreign Association that had been formed for the 
purpose of agitating against the Revision of the Treaties 
except upon terms inequitable to the foreigner — and pro- 
hibited political societies. 

The progress of the General Election, which lasted for 
two months, was attended with scenes of violence and even 
bloodshed, in which the soshi or professional rowdies, who 
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are ready, for a consideration, to let out their services to 

either party in Japan, played a prominent part. On 

March 1 the elections took place, the result beinir _ 

■ " General 

that the Government failed to better their con- Elections 
dition, the aggregate of the various Opposition ° ^^' 
parties being sufficient to render them impotent in the 
Diet, and to secure for Japan a continuance of those con- 
stitutional struggleii which, at a moment when all parties 
should combine to lay firm the bases of the new polity, 
threaten to jeopardise its very existence, and to convince 
the world that the Japuiese are at present in too feather- 
headed and wayward ;i mood to be able to work out even 
their own salvation. When the new session opened in May 
the Ministry was vehemently assjiiled, its bills were rejected, 
and a vote of want of confidence in the Government was 
within five votes of being carried. Realising that with 
such a Chamber legislation, or even government, was im- 
possible, Count I to again advised the Kmperor to dissolve 
the Diet. And thus, for the second time within a single 
year, Japan was plunged in the throes of a (Jeneral Election. 
The outbreak of war in the summer of ltS()4, and the sense of 
national |)atriotism which it aroused in no ordinary' degree, had 
the effect for a time of stifling these dissensions ; and at the 
General Election the Government strengthened its position, 
though still remaining in a position of numerical inferiority to 
the opposing groups. Now that the war is over, the con- 
stitutional volcano may be expected again to become active. 

Tliese events are interesting, and I have narrated them, 
less as incidents in a Parliamentary drama than because of 
the explanation that lies behind. They are 

svmptoms of the threefold iiroblcm bv which . ? l**'***** 
' ' • .It issue. 

Japanese statesmen and the Japanese nation are 

now confronted, and which will not. in all likeliluNKJ, l>e 
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solved without a great strain^ if not actual jeopardy to the 
G>nstitution itself. The principles involved^ or the questions 
at issue, are these : the ancestral conflict between democratic 
and oligarchical ideas in government ; the part to be played 
in a so-called Constitutional regime by the Sovereign ; and 
the relation of ministerial responsibility to a Parliamentary 
system. They are problems about which European States 
have been fighting (and in some cases are still fighting) for 
hundreds of years; and now that our own analogous con- 
flicts are for the most part over, we may contemplate, with 
the sententious satisfaction of maturity, the almost identical 
struggles of impetuous youth. 

In refusing the appropriations asked for the shipbuilding 
programme in 1 8.93, the Opposition speakers were careful to 
explain that it was from no stint of patriotism or 
govern- disbelief in the need of a powerful navy that they 
*"^"'' took that step. The administration of the Naval 
Department they held to be corrupt and bad, but, as one 
speaker said, ' the head and front of all the reforms needed 
was to free the navy from the dominant influence of the 
Satsuma clan.' On another occasion another speaker 
remarked : ' A man could not become head of the Home 
Office, or of the Railway Bureau, unless he were of Choshiu 
origin, or head of the War Department, or the Navy, unless 
he were of the Satsuma clan.* These observations introduce 
us to a curious feature in the Japanese system, rarely 
noticed by European writers, but nevertheless exercising a 
predominant and conservative force in the midst of a welter 
of change, viz. the continued dominion of the old Clan 
system, which has prevailed in Japan ever since, just as 
it had done for centuries before, the Revolution. leyasu, 
the founder of the last or Tokugawa family of Shoguns in 
1(>0,'{, was practically the head of a northern confederacy. 
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which defeated and held in subonlination the clans of the 
•oath and south-west. Two and a half centuries later the 
decline of the Tokugawa Shogunate gave to these the 
chance of a long-postponed revenge. Raising the cry of the 
restoration of the legitimate Sovereign and the expulsion of 
foreigners, they rallied around themselves all the disaffected 
and patriotic elements in the country, and carried their 
purpose. Satsuma, Choshiu, Tosa, and Hizen were the four 
principal clans concerned in this successful revolution, which 
re-established the ascendency of the South over the North. 
In tlieir hands the new government, though outwardly 
based on European ideas, was in reahty administered on the 
old Japanese system, namely, by a territorial clique. The 
Satsuma rebellion showed that one great section of the 
victorious clan cared only for the old system, and not at all 
for the new principles. It was defeated, and the Progressive 
policy prevaileil. Nevertheless, under a Western exterior 
the victors have always clung tightly to the traditional 
methods, and have retained nn almost unchallenged supre- 
macy, alike in the formation of Cabinets and the distribution 
of patronage. In the old days, no doubt, this was due to 
the im|x>rtance of powerful princes or nobles backed by 
formidable aggregations of armed men. It is now the 
triumph, not of territorial inHuence, but of a civil and 
mihtary hierarchy, largely organised upon the privilege of 
birth. The army, and still more the navy, which in the 
background play a very important part in the politics of 
modem Japan, and which are the real mainstay of the 
Government against the subversive tendencies of Parlia- 
mentary majorities or demagogic Kaclicalisni, are principally 
officcrwl by men belonging to the chief clans ; the present 
Cabinet is mainly recruited from the same sources ; and the 
cry of the Op|N>sition is t<» a large extent well founded, 
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that to be a clansman is to possess the key to the doors of 

official promotion. 

In reality the conflict is only a Japanese version of the 

familiar duel between a powerful and disciplined oligarchy 

and an ambitious but as yet imperfectly organised democracy. 

It is essentially the same historical phenomenon that was 

^,. , presented by the contest of the Gracchi with 

Oligarchy , ^ 

V. Demo- the Senate in the expiring century of the Roman 

cracy. Republic; and that was reproduced in our own 

country in the ]K)pular struggle against what is commonly 
called Whig ascendency in the first quarter of the present 
century. The Cabinet of Count I to is in English political 
terminology a Whig Cabinet, composed of members of the 
great Whig families, the Cavendishes and Russells of modem 
Japan (though without their pedigrees), and sustained by 
the patronage which the Japanese equivalents to rotten 
boroughs afford. The system possesses that desperate 
tenacity which is the result of inherited ability and con- 
scious worth. It has the authority which prescription and 
]K>ssession unite to confer, and it is undoubtedly in conformity 
with the history and the most cherished traditions of the 
people. A long time may yet elapse before it disappears ; 
but ultimately, in face of an opposition which complains with 
some truth that it is being deluded by the mere semblance 
of liberty and outward form of change, it seems destined to 
])erish, as did the influence of the Whig oligarchy in England. 
It will have been noticed that in each of the three 
Parliamentary sessions of which I have si)oken, 
tion of the the majority of tlie Lower House, profiting by 
Sovereign, ^j^^ liberty conceded by an article in the Con- 
stitution,^ addressed frequent representations to tlie Throne, 

* Article xux. 'Roth Houses of the Imiicnal Diet may respectively 
Iircsent addreHsen to the Kini>eror.' 
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in a sense hostile to the Government of the day; and 
farther, that in the Session of 1892-93 a settlement of the 
political deadlock was only obtained by the direct intervention 
of the Emperor. This habit of erecting the Sovereign into 
an oatside court of appeal against the Executive is both in 
open divergence from the spirit, even though permitted by 
the letter, of the Constitution, and, if persisted in, cannot 
lail to cause trouble in the future. Count I to in his Com- 
mentary on the Constitution evidently never contemplated 
such an abuse of the prerogative of memorial when he thus 
explained its application : — 

'The meaning of the word 'Suldresses" includes the reply to an 
Imperial speech in the Diet, addresses of congratulation or of 
condolence, representations of opinion, |>etition8 und the like. In 
transmitting the writing, proiier forms of res}>ect must lie observed. 
The dignity of the Em|)eror must not l>e infringed l>y imy pro- 
reeding implying coercion.' 

Still more serious however in its consequences, if too 

frequently repeated, must be the personal descent of the 

Sovereign, as a sort of Attic dcMs ex machinal on to the 

Parliamentary stage. The Emperor cannot perpetually be 

extricating his Ministers from difficulty, and the Diet from 

a deadlock, by a surrender of part of his Civil List ; nor 

should his interposition in the disputes of the Chambers 

come to be reganled ns the sole possible exit from a cvi 

He Mac, carefully prepared in advance by an Opposition 

ostentatiously devoid of any sense of responsibility. The 

Throne occupies a very singular and unique position in the 

polity of modem Japan. Still enveloped in the dignity of a 

limitless past, and not yet wholly stripped of the halo of a 

once divine sanction, it stands out in the breathless turmoil 

of Japanese evolution as the single element of unshaken 

stability, the rallying-point of all parties, the common oracle 

c 
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of warring social and political creeds. To the Japanese the 
Emperor is the personification of that intense and perfervid 
spirit of patriotism which, alone of Eastern peoples, they 
appear to feel. He is identified with their beautiful islands, 
with their immemorial language, with their ancestral religion. 
He represents the triumph of no conquering race, of no alien 
caste, and of no compulsory creed. His forefathers created 
Japan for the Japanese to inhabit, and for their descendants 
to rule. So little in Japan are men predisposed to question 
the Imperial sanctity, that it may be said to be almost 
independent of the personality of the Sovereign. Just, 
however, as the Gods of Olympus, when they descended 
from their misty heights, were found to be men of like 
passions with men, and ended by becoming the personifica- 
tions merely of exaggerated human attributes or lusts, so 
will the prestige that still clings to the Mikado's authority 
and name be rapidly dissipated by their employment on the 
battle-ground of parties or in the strife of factions. The 
strength and safeguard of the Throne lies in its entire 
severance from the political arena. For centuries, while 
his practical authority was a figment, the Emperor never 
lost his hold upon the public imagination, because of the 
mysterious and awe-inspiring background in which he lived. 
Rival combatants used his name while they fought, and his 
prerogatives after they had conquered. The clans rose 
and fell, but the Imperial power, though held in suspense, 
remained. Whilst this is no longer either {possible or wise, 
yet the attitude of reserve and withdrawal is still, under a 
Parliamentary regime, the true secret of Imperial strength. 
The Emperor's function is to support his Cabinet, who, 
under the Japanese Constitution, are his own servants and 
nominees, and to entertain no address that brings him 
down, so to speak, from the throne, or that touches his 
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prerogatives as fixed by law. Any modification or alteration 

of them should proceed from his own initiative, and not at 

the dictation of the Diet. Nor should such a course be 

attended by any insuperable difficulty, seeing that this is the 

theory of the Imperial prerogative plainly contemplated by 

the framers of the new Constitution, and that the latter is 

guarded with the peculiar jealousy attaching to a writteo 

instrument by a people who claim to see in it the embodiment 

of all constitutional wisdom, and who are sensible enough 

to recognise the danger of beginning to tamper with so 

delicate a fabric. 

A more imminent and less easily soluble problem is that 

presented by the open combat between the Executive and 

the Parliamentary majority. It is obvious from . 

11^ 3* Minis- 

recent experience that the Government, except terial rc- 

under the strain of national danger, has little hold sponsibiliiy. 
over the Diet, and but slight control over public opinion. 
Weekly it has seen itself flouted, insulted, and crippled by a 
combination of parties )>ower1ess to eject it, and incapable of 
replacing it if ejecte<l. The Address to the Throne 
presented by the majority of the House of Representatives in 
February 1893 contained the following definition of the 
situation and account of its origin : — 

' Humble reflection leads your Majesty's servants to conclude 
that the chief object of representative government is to promote 
concord between lii|;li and luw, and to secure their co-4>peration in 
aid of the State. Hence there can be no pmfounder or greater 
desideratum than that the Legislature and the Administration 
thould occupy towards each other an attitude (if thorough sincerity, 
and should achieve the reality of harmonious C(»-4>{>eration. Hut 
ever ^iuce tlic opening; of the l>ict, the I^^i$^lature and the 
Administration have l»eeu wanting in concord, all their pnnjecU 
have been im|>e4led, all their ca| nihilities marred, so that in the 
•equel they have faileil to secure for the country the benefits of 
pni^^re»si«e development in concert with the advance of the age. 
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Your Majesty's servants acknowledge that the insufficiency of their 
own zeal is in part responsible for these things^ but they believe that 
the chief cause is to be sought in the Cabinet's failure to discharge 
its functions. . . . The origin of the friction between the Govern* 
ment and the Diet^ and of the discord between officials and people^ 
extends to a remote time. Unless accumulated abuses be removed, 
and the reality of representative government achieved, the nation 
will lapse into a state of decline. . . . Your Majesty's servants 
gave expression to the desire of the people, but the Cabinet utterly 
declined to listen, and thus prevented us from discharging our 
legislative function of consent. Such is not the proper course to 
adopt in adjusting the finances of the Empire and carrying out the 
administration of the State. Your Majesty's servants apprehend 
tliat^ so long as they are associated with sucli a Cabinet, it will be 
impossible for them to discharge the trust reposed in them by your 
Majesty above, and to give expression to the desires of the people 
below.' 

Here is a sufficiently plain statement, though couched in 
somewhat circumlocutory language, of the demand by the 
popular Chamber for Party Government upon the accepted 
European lines. Such a demand is wholly inconsistent with 
both the spirit and the letter of the new Constitution. 
Ministerial responsibility is there defined as existing towards 
the Emperor alone, and is thus explained by Count I to in 
his Commentary : — 

' AYho is it except the Sovereign, that can appoint, dismiss, and 
punish a Minister of State? The appointment and dismissal of 
them having been included by the Constitution in the sovereign 
power of the Emperor, it is only u legitimate conftequence, that the 
power of deciding as to the responsibility of Ministers is withheld 
from the Diet But tlie Diet may put questions to the Ministers 
and demand open answers from tliem before the public, and it may 
also present addresses to the Sovereign setting forth its o]»inions. 
Moreover, although the Emperor reserves to himself in the 
Constitution the right of appointing his Ministers nt his pleasure, 
in making an appointment the susceptibilities of the public mind 
must also be taken into consideration. This may be regarded as an 
indirect method of controlHng the responsibilit)' of Ministers.' 

What the 'susceptibilities of the public mind ' demand in Japan 
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is not however a remote and indirect voice in the appoint- 
ment of Ministers, but a direct voice in their dismissal ; and 
the chasm that separates the two parties is one that no 
concessions on either side appear likely to fill. Prior to the 
opening of the second Session of 1893 the Government 
testified their recognition of this fact by publishing an 
announcement that until a party (not an accidental or 
momentary combination of parties) appeared in the House 
with an absolute majority on its side, they would neither 
surrender their power nor share it with any section, however 
influential ; and that they would regard no vote of censure 
or rejection of their proposals, but would remain in oflice 
until men appeared with authority to take it from them. 

This bold acceptance of the challenge to war d ouirance 
might seem to some an impolitic defiance of the enemy ; and 

in any country where the Parliamentary system ^. . 

•^ The issue. 

was more developed, or political training more 

widely diffused, it might be the premonitory symptom of 
ultimate defeat. In Japan itself there exists a strong party 
who see in the so-called popular demand a movement which 
will not lose, but will, on the contrary, gain force until it 
has secured its object and revolutionised the Constitution. 
But there arc opposing considerations that may justify 
a more sanguine forecast. First of these is the respect, 
before spoken of, for the written Constitution. Further, 
the prominent men in Japan are almost unanimously in 
favour of the existing law, and the cohesion of the Clan 
and Court party will not easily be broken down. Thirdly, 
the Japanese are as yet too ignorant of Party Govenimcnt to 
be able to work any such system as is demanded without 
risk of total collapse ; the Opposition is so split up by 
personal animosities as to render the creation of a working 
majority out of its ranks highly improbable ; whilst the 
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Radical party in particular is so far much too wanting in 
dignity or prestige to justify the granting of concessions that 
might transform the intemperate filibusters of the ballot-box 
and the tribune into portfolio politicians. Finally, the analogy 
of foreign States suggests that a modus vivcndi will ultimately 
be established in the Chamber itself, by an organised Govern- 
ment party less amenable than now to the shifting currents 
of popular caprice. In the meanwhile, however, we may 
expect a period of political fennentation, and even of chaos, 
by which such an issue may be for some time retarded, and 
from which the Constitution itself may not escape unscathed. 
Among the respects in which the advance of modem 
Japan has been most rapid, though until the recent war 
scarcely appreciated by foreigners, is the development of the 
Japanese military and naval forces of the Empire. Aspiring 
Navy. to play a predominant part in the politics of 

Eastern Asia, she has spared no effort and shrunk from no 
sacrifice to place herself in the matter of armed equipment 
upon a level with her possible competitors. The Japanese 
are bom sailors ; and a country with so extensive and 
vulnerable a seaboard could in no case afford to neglect its 
maritime defences. About their Navy the patriotism of the 
Japanese is as easily aroused as is our own in Great Britain ; 
and although the administration of the Naval Department is 
the subject of acrimonious party conflict, there is no disagree- 
ment upon the broad Imperial j>ol icy of a largely increased 
naval outlay. When in 1893 the strength of the Japanese 
Navy amounted to 40 vessels and ,50,000 tons, and the 
Government laid down the standard of national requirement 
as 120,000 tons, there >vere some among the extreme Radical 
party who would have preferred to see this figure raised to 
150,000. The sums contributed by the Emperor in the crisis 
of 1893> and ordered to be deducted from the salaries of all 
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military and civil officials, were specially ear-marked from 

the start for the construction of new battleships of the first 

rank. An order amounting to £52,000,000 was placed in 

England ; and now that the war is over, it is in contemplation 

very largely to increase that branch of tlie national forces to 

which in the main Ja])an owed her decisive victory; and 

Count Ito's boast to me that the Japanese fleet was the next 

strongest to that of China in the Northern Pacific, and was 

far more serviceable for action, was more than justified by 

events. It is largely by the offer of the alliance of her Navy 

that Japan hopes in the future to control the balance of 

]>ower in the Far Elast. Simultaneously the maritime 

defences of the country, which have been executed under 

the superintendence of a distinguished Italian engineer, have 

reached a formidable state of proficiency ; and we are not 

likely to have any ' Shimonoseki bombardment ' in the future. 

Not less satisfactory or admirable is the spectacle presented 

by the reorganised Army of modern Japan. With a 

mobilised i>eace- footing of between .00,000 and 

. « - , Army. 

f)0,000 men, with a first reserve of 89,000, and a 

second reserve of 10i,500, armed, equipped, and drilled 
acconling to the highest standard of nineteenth-century 
requirement, and moreover economically and honestly ail- 
niinistcrcd, the Japanese Army need not shrink from the 
test of comparison, in point of efficiency, with the forces of 
European States. Lest, however, my a])preciation should be 
attributed to the uninstructed partiality of the civilian eye, 
let me quote an English military authority, Colonel E. G. 
Barrow, who visited Japan shortly before the war. Confess- 
ing that he was * fairly astonished by the mar>ellous picture 
which military Japan presents,' he amplifies this statement 
as follows : — * 

* UniUd Service AMatjazinc, iJcptcn^bcr 18U3. 
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* The officers of the tFapaiiese Army have moistly passed through 
the Imperial Military School^ and may therefore be held to be of 
much the same stamp professionally as the generality of officers of 
European armies. The barracks are two-storeyed wooden build- 
ings, with air)', well-ventilated rooms, and scrupulously clean. 
The store-rooms are, however, the really striking feature of tlie 
Japanese military system. In completeness and in arrangement 
there is nothing better to be found in Europe. ... As regards 
the troops, the infantry are very good — better even than some 
European infantry I could name ; the artillery good, or at least 
fair ; and the cavalrv indifferent. This is scarcely to be wondered 
at. The Japanese are not an equestrian race ; their horse possesses 
neither of the charging qualities of speed or Meight ; and, finally, 
the physical aspect of the country is not one that could ever hope 
for the development of good cavalry. . . . The army is not a 
paper sham, but a complete living organisation, framed on the 
best models, and as a rule thoroughly adapted to the requirements 
of the country. . . . Here Me have an army of 75,000 men, 
capable of being trebled in war, which costs only about 817,000,000, 
or, approximately, £2,500,000. . . . The Japanese soldier has dis- 
cipline, perseverance, and great endurance. Has he valour also ? ' 

To the latter question no one who is acquainted with the 
many striking pages in Japanese history can hesitate to 
return an affirmative answer. There is no nation in the 
world, of anything like comparable antiquity, whose annals 
exhibit a more brilliant record of personal valour and 
patriotic devotion. Fur over a thousand years there have 
been sung in Japan some verses that fitly express the high 
ideal of feudal and national loyalty that has always been 
entertained by the Japanese soldier : — 

* Is my path upon tlie ocean yonder ? 

Let the Maves my shipwrecked body hide ! 
Must I over plain and mountain wander ? 
Let my slain corpse 'neath the grass abide ! 
Where'er I cease. 
For me no jieace 
Of last release, 
1 shall perish by my liege-lord's side ! ' 
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Nor could any people have enacted the tragedy of the 
Forty-seven Ronins, or maintained for centuries the strange 
but heroic code of honour involved in liara kiri, without 
possessing a superlative though misdirected form of human 
courage.^ 

A still more recent work by un English military critic 
contains an equally discriminating but not less laudatory 
verdict upon the Japanese Army.- The author 
describes the cavalry as poor, for the reasons rative 
before-mentioned, but the infantry as quite op"i»on. 
excellent, the drill as smart and efficient, the armament as 
good, and the barrack accommodation as admirable. He 
supplies figures, derived from official sources, of the numerical 
strength of the various battalions, regiments, brigades, and 
divisions; and he gives the total strength of the Territorial 
Army and Reserves combined as 228,850 men. If his views 
of what the Japanese Army may be expected to do in the 
field of international action are in excess of all probability, 
his testimony to its practical efficiency as a fighting machine 
is sufficiently authoritative to merit quotation. 

Finally, there is the experience of the recent war, in 
which, though the Japanese never encountered a serious 
resistance nor fought a critical battle, there is a general 
consensus of opinion that they displayed the highest 
qualities of organisation, discipline, and courage, ({ualities 
indeed which merited a more worthy foe. 

' For many iusUinces of h\»cIi coiiragc, ride A. B. Mitfonl'si Taict of Old 
Japan, With thcin may be com|iarcil the comi»aratively recent iiicidcut 
that ooncluile<l the Mangitinary Satsiiina Rebellion in 1877. OKI Saigo, with 
a hand of devoted adherentM, made hJM way from the Raitt, where hin army 
had been cut off, to hiit native |>1acc. KogoHliima. There, entrenched on a 
hill above the town, he ami hiv men fotight till they |K'rihhed. When he 
fell, wouudml, he prayed hin devotetl friend* to cut off hi» head. They com- 
plied, and then committed xuicide. The dead Ixxlies were found together. 

- On Siiort Lcaix to Jfifwm. l»y (^nptain (I. .T. Vuuiighu»l>and. London, 
1894. Chap. xvii. 
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To a symjiHtlHser with Japan not the least gratifying 
among the evidences of her progress are the signs of a quite 
uncommon financial prosperity. Money is plenti- 
ful in the country. There is a great circulation 
in notes, and a large reserve in specie in the banks. The 
Government has a handsome surplus at its command ; and, 
inasmuch as the bulk of the taxes are levied by fixed laws, 
the economies resulting from the recent administrative 
reforms, which have already produced an annual reduction 
of $8,000,000, will considerably swell this total. In con- 
sequence of the profitable years trade in 1892, all good 
stocks rose in value from 20 to SO per cent. There has 
further been a very rapid development of Government 
credit, as illustrated by the conditions of the National Debt. 
Bonds paying a high rate of interest have either beeji 
converted into 5 per cent, bonds or have been paid off 
without option of conversion. The only portion of the 
Debt which is still located outside of Japan is a sum of 
£750,000, which was raised in 1873 and will mature in 1897. 
Upon this 7 per cent, interest is paid in gold, equivalent to 
Japan to 13 per cent, on the original capital. The interest 
on the remainder of the Debt is paid in silver. The total 
internal debt amounts to §252,000,000, to the payment of 
principal and interest upon which §22,000,000 are applied 
annually. Japanese statesmen have fortunately formed a 
very high conception of the value both of national credit 
and of financial retrenchment ; and the susi)icion of ex- 
travagance or corruption is one that arouses an immediate 
fitivre in the Chamber. It is to be regretted that in 
their dealings with foreigners the standard of commercial 
morality that is commonly observed by Japanese merchants 
is neither so blameless in theory nor so inflexible in 
practice. 
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As regards the Trade of Japan, I will not here reproduce 
statistics that may be found in Consular publications, but 
will merely notice certain salient characteristics. 
Her foreign trade has increased so rapidly that 
iU total sterling value, which in 189^ stood at £23,800,000, 
is nearly double that of 1884-, and five and a half times as 
much as that of 18()7. The share in this total that is 
claimed by the British Empire {i.e. Great Britain, India, and 
the Colonies) is by far the largest, amounting to over 
£8/250,000 ; although these figures represent a steady 
recent decline, the proportion, which in 1890 was 41 per 
cent, of the whole, having, mainly owing to the greatly 
increased export of silk and tea to the United States, fallen 
to 35 per cent in 1892. In shipping, however. Great 
Britain easily retains her predominance; the total tonnage 
of British vessels trading with Japan exceeding that of all 
other countries, including Japan itself, put together. Of 
the total merchandise im]>orte(l into and exported from 
Japan in 1892, 58 per cent was carried in British bottoms. 
The German proportion in the same year was 10 per cent ; 
while the figure that is held to justify the lofty com- 
mercial aspirations of France in the Fur F^ast was only 
13 per cent. 

A more remarkable development of Japanese commerce 
is the advance of her own manufacturing industries. Japan 

is rapidly becominir her own imrveyor, pxirticularly ^. 

^ ^ ^ ^ i .» ' r J Manufac- 

of cotton clothing. The simultaneous process is turing 
observed in her Custom Ueturns of a great increase *"^ "i»»"cs. 
in the import of raw material, and a corres|>onding decrease 
in that of manufactured goods. In 189- she imported 
ele\'en times the quantity of raw cotton ini()orted in 1887 ; 
while since 1888 her import of manufactured cottons has 
decreased 44 per cent. In the last five years her export of 
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goods manufactured in her own looms has been quadrupled. 
That this process has been very much accelerated by the 
recent changes in Indian currency there can be no doubt. 
Just as India has hitherto profited in her competition with 
Lancashire, so will Japan now profit in her competition with 
Bombay. She is rapidly extending her plant, and in the 
course of last year had doubled her number of spindles. 
Especially will she profit in her export of manufactured 
cottons to China. Both are silver-standard countries, and 
in both wages are paid in silver; and when her superior 
proximity, her low rate of wages, and the cheapness of coal, 
are taken into account,^ Manchester and Bombay alike 
should find in her a most formidable competitor. There is 
even a talk in Japan of still further stimulating this natural 
movement by abolishing both the import duty on raw 
cotton and the export duty on the manufactured article. 
European merchants are for the moment somewhat non- 
plussed by this Japanese development. But it may be 
pointed out to them that any falling off in foreign imports 
which may result from native competition should be more 
than compensated by the increased purchasing power of 
Japan in respect of foreign articles, such as machinery, which 
she cannot provide herself Among the other resources 
which Japan is turning to good account in her industrial 
expansion is her coal. Japanese coal is now exported 
everywhere throughout the Far East, the total export 
having been estimated at over 1,000,000 tons in the year; 
it is burned on the majority of steamers between Yokohama 
and Singapore, and it may be said to have driven the 
Australian product from the Eastern market. 

^ The wages of a cotton operative in Jajian arc from lU to 20 cents (i,c, 3d. 
to 6d.) a day* Japanese coal is delivered at the mills for $2A (f.r. 6s. 3d.) a 
ton. 
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Among the questions which are much discussed, alike by 

foreigners and residents, and about which very contrary 

opinions are expressed, not merely at different 

times, but by different writers at the same time, Japanese 

is the general attitude of the Japanese people, towards 

foreigners. 
and particularly of the rising generation, towards 

foreigners. It should not be inferred, because Japan has 

recognised that Europe is ahead of herself in many branches 

of knowledge and resources of civilisation, and that she 

must go to Germany for her guns, to France, Germany, 

and England for her law, to England for her railways — that 

she is therefore an indiscriminate admirer of that which 

she imitates, or that the Western man is an idol in her social 

pantheon. On the contrary, the more she has assimilated 

European excellences the more critical she has become of 

European defects; whilst the at times precipitate rapidity 

of her own advance has produced a reactionary wave, which 

occasionally assumes serious proportions. The existence of 

such a feeling is by no means surprising when we remember 

the forces by which it is recruited. Among these may be 

counted the latent Conservatism in the national character, 

which, though but little expressed, still smoulders with an 

internal combustion that, like those sudden shocks of nature 

that wreck the Japanese landscape, now and then breaks 

forth in a passionate vendetta of outrage or assassination ; 

the inordinate vanity of the people, fostered at once by 

their illustrious antiquity and by the ease with which they 

^em to have planted themselves in the forefront of the 

files of time ; the indiscreet rapidity with which they have 

been asked to swallow, almost in the same gulp, a foreign 

dress, a foreign language, and a foreign religion ; and a 

consciousness of national strength that resents the suspicion 

of having bartered its birthright to aliens. Political in- 
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cidents — a proposal of Treaty Revision on terms at all 
derogatory to the national dignity^ the not too sensitive 
and sometimes brutal candour of the European Press^ the 
resolutions passed at a meeting of foreign merchants — may 
excite this feeling to a white heat of fury. At other times 
it slumbers. 

In 1891 it seemed for a time to have experienced a sharp 
inflammation, but after\vards to have subsided. Tovrards 
the close of 1893 it underwent a brisk revival, in con- 
sequence of the judgment of the British Supreme Court 
at Shanghai, reversing the decision of the Inferior Court at 
Yokohama in the case of the collision of the P. and O. 
steamship Ravaitta with the Japanese cruiser Chishima in 
Japanese waters. This judgment, which was adverse to 
the Japanese claims, was criticised as though it were a 
deliberate exhibition of foreign malevolence, directed against 
the expanding ambitions of Young Japan. Foreigners, in- 
cluding some old and well-known residents, were openly 
insulted in the streets of the capital, while the native police 
made not the slightest effort to interfere; and a sharp 
reminder required to be addressed to the latter of their 
elementar}' duties. Another manifestation is the boycotting 
of foreign manufactures, even when the corresponding native 
articles are of greatly inferior quality. In 1892 an attempt 
was actually made upon the life of a well-known native 
merchant, because he had .advocated the use of foreign 
pipes for the Tokio Mater-works. These emotions find their 
chief exponents among the student class, many of whom, 
under the tuition of American missionaries, have imbibed 
American notions o^ democracy, and whose smattering of 
universal knowledge seems likely to create a considerable 
element of danger. Perhaps the most innocent form is 
the continuous dismissal of foreigners from |x>sts in the 
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poblic service, or in the employ of business firms, their 
places being filled by Japanese specially educated, though 
not uniformly fitted, for the purpose.^ Serious though these 
individual ebullitions undoubtedly are, the best authorities 
do not seem to anticipate any very perilous developments 
of this phase of national resuscitation ; and it may probably 
be regarded as the best safety-valve for humours that might 
otherwise require a more tempestuous outlet 

A collateral illustration of the same thoughtless and some- 
times foolish patriotism is the passionate excitement dis- 
played by the Jajianese at any assertion, however 
extravagant or ridiculous, of the national spirit, p^tf'j^ij^ 
In this respect they may be termed the French- 
men of the Far East. In the course of 1893 there occurred 
three illustrations of this unseasonable ardour. A young 
heutenant organised a project for forming a fishing and 
marauding colony on one of the Kurile Islands ; and when 
he started from Tokio with thirty volunteer companions in 
a number of open row-boats upon this scatterbrained quest, 
the populace crowded the wharves of the Sumida, and gave 
an ovation to the departing hero as though he were Nelson 
embarking at Portsmouth to take command of the Medi- 
terranean Fleet. Presently came the retributory sequel. 
The lieutenant encounteretl a stonn. Two of his boats were 
swamped, and seventeen of the wouhl-be colonists were 
drowned. The second instance was that of a Japanese 
military atlachv at St. Petersburg, who rode overland from 
that place to Vladivostok. When he landed in Ja])an he 
was received with as much honour as though he were Moltkc 
returning from the Franco-Ciennnn cani]);iign. One trembles 

* In .luly 18513 the total iitiml»oi- of fou'i>;noi>* in tlic employ of the 
JA|tttte«o Govemmciit, which a ffw voai-h ago ntotNl At se% eml huii«lre<K wiui 
oalj 7*J!. <rf whom "XS were IhitiKh, 14 (•riinan«. Hi AineiicaiiM, uimI .'» Kifnch. 
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to think what will be the fate reserved for a genuine 
Japanese hero, should such a one ever appear. The third 
example was even more puerile. In pursuit of a forward 
policy as regards Korea, the Government was persuaded in 
1892 to send a new Minister to that Court. This individual, 
having insulted the King of Korea, and quarrelled with 
his Ministers, was very shortly recalled ; but, owing to his 
name being popularly associated with a policy of so-called 
courage and energy, in other words witli tlie daring 
diplomacy of gunboats and bounce, he was entertained and 
toasted at a great banquet at Tokio upon his return. 
How widespread and indeed universal these feelings were, 
was shown by the spirit with which the war with China, 
as soon as declared, was taken up, by the public con* 
tributions that at once flowed in, and by the cheerful alacrity 
with which even the severest sacrifices were submitted to 
in the vindication of what was conceived to be the national 
honour. The strain involved by the campaign, and the 
reaction following upon profound exertion, coupled with the 
check subsequently imposed upon .Japanese ambitions by 
the combined pressure of France, Russia, and Germany, 
may have exercised a sobering influence upon Japanese 
statesmen. But upon the public it is doubtful whether 
any such effect has been produced ; and the national 
temperament, elated with the pride of conspicuous achieve- 
ment, will be liable at intervals to sudden outbreaks of 
impetuous Chauvinism. 

It is probable that these pyrotechnics of a somewhat 
schoolboy patriotism, which are not unnatural in the case, 
either of a country like Japan that is tentatively winning 
its way to greatness, or of one like France that is smarting 
under the memory of a great national humiliation, will 
diminish in proportion as Japan secures the recognition at 
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which she is aiming, and acquires the self-control that is 
bom of conscious strength. At present they bring a smile 
to the lip even of the most impassioned apologist for 
national delirium. 

A further question, much agitated by foreigners, and 
especially by English and Americans, is the likelihood of 
Christianity being adopted as the national re- 
ligion of Japan. A combination of circumstances of Chris- 
— the disestablishment of Buddhism in the present 1™^^ *" 
reign, the reasonable character and general free- 
dom from superstition of the people, the admitted indifference 
to older creeds of the upper classes, and the unhampered 
field opened to the labours of the foreign missionary societies 
— has led many to sup])0se that here, at least, the Church 
of Christ is sure of a magnificent spoil, and that Japan is 
trembluig on the brink of a mighty regeneration. If I do 
not share these anticipations it is not from any denial either 
of the strenuous exertions of the reapers, or of the intrinsic 
richness of the harvest. But, tliough the State in Japan 
has withdrawn its »mction from Buddhism, the stream of 
the common people does not appear to have been one whit 
diverted from its crumbling, but still hallowed, shrines ; 
and in the clapping of hands and short prayer before the 
gilded altar, and the practical sermons of the bonzes, the 
lower classes still find what is to them an adequate sidvation. 
At the old capital, Kioto, there had been building for many 
years, out of private subscriptions only, and there has since 
been completed and opened, what is by far the largest 
Buddhist temple in all Japan. Nor can a people be described 
u without faith who yearly send forth tens <»f thousands of 
pilgrims to climb the sacred summits of Fuji, 12,300 feet 
high, and of Nuntaisan. 

On the other hand, with the upper and lettered classes, 

D 
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the advance of knowledge has brought a widespread 
scepticism^ and a reluctance to accept u dogma that eludes 
the test of material analysis. Neither cun I think that the 
missionary army, though it enters the field with banners 
waving and soldiers chanting, utilises its strength to the 
best advantage by dividing its host into so many conflicting 
and sometimes hostile brigades. I find in the directory 
that at Tokio alone there are represented thirty-one different 
missionary churches^ societies, sects, or denominations, with an 
aggregate of 300 male and female missionaries. When Epis- 
copalians, Presbyterians, Baptists, Evangelicals, Lutherans, 
Church of England, Methodists, Reformed, Russian Orthodox, 
Quakers, Unitarians, and Universalists appear simultaneously 
upon the scene, each claiming to hold the keys of Heaven 
in their hand, it cannot be thought surprising if the Japanese, 
who have hardly made up their minds that they want a 
Heaven at all, are somewhat bewildered by the multiplicity 
of volunteer doorkeepers. Were the ethical teachings of 
the Bible to be offered to them in a systematised body of 
precept and of prayer they might turn a willing ear. Nay, 
I doubt not that a committee of Japanese experts would 
undertake to-morrow the codification of the moral, just as 
they have already done that of the civil and criminal laM' ; 
and that they would turn out for the edification of their 
fellow-countrymen an admirable synthesis of the ethics of 
all time. Who shall say whether the new Japan may not 
yet undertake this momentous task } In the meantime the 
omens appear to be against the official or popular selection 
of any professed branch of Christian theology. 



CHAPTER III 

JAPAN AND THE l»OWEl{S 

.Villi KUtcttiiK'n at her cotincil met 
Who knew the HPiUM>ii8 when to take 
Occasion by the lianil and make 

'flic l>oun<lii of f leetloni wider yet. 

TliNNYl*OJC. 

EvcR since the Restoration^ and with a progress that has 
advanced by leaps and bounds during recent years, as the 
nation has increased in stature and acquired no 
modest or shrinking estimate of its own im- plvulon 
portance, the biggest political question in Japan 
has been Treaty Revision. For u long while dwarfed by the 
more serious imminence of domestic problems, and retarded 
by the immaturity and inexperience of the new regime, 
sinking at times into a complete background, but at others 
sweeping all before it on a tide of po])ular emotion, it has 
exercised much the same disturbing and seismic influence 
upon Japanese politics as has the Home Rule question in 
Great Britain. It has made and it has upset Ministries, and 
might even do so again. At the time of my visit it con- 
fronted the strongest Government that JajMui could produce 
with a problem which even its strength, it was feared, would 
prove unequal to solve; and although these expectations 
were belied by events, and the first Treaty with a European 
Power conceding Revision was signed with England in July 
1894, yet this Treaty, under the terms of agreement, not 
having yet come into operation, and depending for its 

61 
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ultimate enactment upon the future proceedings of other 
Powers, this question cannot be considered as finally settled ; 
and it may not therefore be inopportune to reprint in these 
pages the discussion which appeared in the original edition, 
the more so as the argument therein contained may supply a 
test by which the actual Treaty (printed as an appendix) may 
be judged in the interval that will precede its coming into 
actual operation. 

The Treaties which until superseded by the English and 
similar Treaties, now in course of negotiation with the other 
vj. Powers, still regulate the commercial relations of 

of the Japan with foreign countries, and which provide 

for the residence in the Treaty Ports, and for the 
separate jurisdiction there of foreign subjects, were concluded 
at various periods with no fewer than eighteen signatory 
Powers,^ since the first American Treaty was signed by 
Commodore Perry in 1855. Roughly speaking, the contract 
between the two parties was in each case as follows. Japan 
consented to open a limited number of ports to foreign trade 
and residence.- There only were the subjects of the con- 
tracting Powers permitted to live, to trade, to buy or sell 
property, or to engage in industrial enterprise. Outside the 
narrow limits of the settlements all these privileges were 
forbidden ; nor was travel or movement permitted without a 
passport On the other hand, inside the pale the subjects 
of foreign Powers were exempted from Japanese jurisdiction, 

' Tlieuc arc Great T>ritaiii« France, (Jermany, AiiBtna, RiiBMia, Ital}*, 
llclgiiim, Holland, Si^in, Portugal, Switzerland, Sweden, Denmark, America, 
Peni, }^Ie.\ico, Hawaii, and China. 

- The Ojjen Torts are Ycdo (Tokio), Kanagawa (Yokohama), Hiogo (Ko1>e), 
Osaka, Hakodate, Nagasaki, and Xiigata. The following |>ort8 were subee* 
quently o]>cneil in 1800 to Jaiwnese exporters of grain, rice, flour, ttidphur, 
and coal :— Shiinononeki, Moji, Hakata, KaraUiU, Kuchinotsu, Misiimi, 
Yokkaichi, Fushiki, Kushiro, Naba, Moix>ran, and Otaru. Tlie numbers of 
resident foreigners in thCiTreaty Ports, on January 1, 1894» were as follows: — 
British 1438, Americans ?00, Germans 410, French 34U. 
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exeept, of course, when suing Japanese subjects, and were 
amenable only to their own Consular Courts — a prerogative 
commonly described as the Extra-territorial system ; while 
the Customs tariff on foreign trade was fixed at a nominal 5 
per cent, ad valorem on the majority of foreign imports, to- 
gether with a duty of /> per cent on exports. Such is the 
sjTstem under which Japanese association with the outer 
world has been conducted, at least upon Japanese soil, for 
nearly forty years ; from which for years she made so many 
abortive efforts to escape ; and under which she proclaimed, 
with yearly increasing insistence, that it was incompatible 
with her national dignity to continue. 

Conscious that the terms of original agreement could not 
be permanently stereotyped, a clause in the English Treaty, 
concluded by Lord Elgin in 1858, provided for 
future revision, upon the notice of either of the ment of 
high contracting Powers, in 1872.^ Unt when 
1872 arrived neither party was in a position to move; and 
on the various occasions later, when revision was seriously 
attempted, the endeavour resulted in failure owing to the 
difficulty of reconciling the conHicting claims of the foreign 
Powers, who were averse to stepping down from their 
pinnacle of vantage without cither a definite quid pro quo, or 
at least a guarantee that they would not suffer by the sur- 
render ; and of Japan, who, with a natural consciousness of 
her steadily improving position and of the obligations of what 
she termed her ' sovereign rights,' whittled away one by one 
the counter concessions which she was at first prepared to 
make, and even talked about exacting conditions herself. 
Hence the deadlock in which, sooner or later, negotiations 

' Art. x\ii. — 'It i« Agiec<I that cither of the high contracting iiarties, on 
giving one year's notice to the other, may tlcinnntl n tevii«ion on or after July 
1, 187^ with a view to the iuHeition of xiich amcntlmento as e\|)crience tball 
prove to be ilcftirable.* 
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were always involved. For my ovm part I never shared 
the feelings of either of those schools between which public 
opinion^ as represented in books and newspapers about Japan, 
seems to have been divided — namely, those, on the one hand, 
the sentimental side of whose nature, inflamed, if they were 
Japanese, by patriotism, if they were foreigners, by contact 
with an engaging people and a pretty country, revolted 
against what they described as a great national wrong, 
whereby Japan was cheated out of her birthright, and was 
kept in perpetual exile in the tents of Edom, or, on the 
other hand, those who argued for the strict letter of the 
treaties ad astemnvi, and declined to make the smallest 
concession to the vast change that forty years had effected 
in the status of modem Japan. The former attitude was 
adopted — naturally enough — by Japanese writers; foolishly, 
as it seemed to me, by the majority of English and American 
tourists in Japan, who, without an inkling of what was going 
on behind the scenes, or of the labours of those whom they 
condenmed, pronounced ex cathedra upon a situation of which 
they really knew as little as, for example, they might do of 
the difference between old and modem lacquer. The second 
or ultra-Conservative attitude was and still is taken up by 
many of the merchant class in the Treaty Ports, who, for 
perfectly honourable but selfish reasons, would like to main- 
tain the siaius quo as long as they can. As a matter of facb 
there was quite sufficient justice on both sides of the con- 
troversy to admit of temperate discussion and of amicable 
agreement; and the energies of the true friends of Japan 
were properly directed to minimising the points of friction 
and broadening the basis of possible compromise, instead of 
sharpening their blades for a further barren encounter. 

With approximate fairness the two cases may be thus 
stated. Japan demanded Judicial autonomy and she de- 
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manded Tariff autonomy, from both of which, as already 
explained, %he was excluded by the Treaties. She de- 
manded the former, because it was derogatory 
to the dignity of a civilised Power to have alien ©f T^^n^ 
courts of justice sitting within her territories, and 
because she claimed to have acquired a jurisprudence based 
upon the best European models. She demanded the latter, 
because she was precluded from utilising her imports and 
exports, except upon certain narrowly prescribed lines, as an 
expanding source of Imperial revenue. Upon her imports 
she has hitherto made an average of about 4^ per cent in 
customs, and has been compelled in consequence to fix her 
export duties at a higher figure tlian she would wish. She 
desired to raise the former with a view to reducing the latter, 
and the Land-tax in addition. Extra-territoriality being 
abolished, the foreign settlements and municipalities would 
lose their present character and would, so to speak, * fall in ' 
to the Japanese Government, which would probably issue 
new leases for the land held by foreigners therein, similar to 
the leases held by Japanese, if she could get these main 
concessions (she would, of course, like a few more thrown in), 
Japan was pre|)arcd to open the entire country to foreigners. 
She took her stand, therefore, ignoring the existing Treaties, 
upon the solid facts of her attained |K)sition and prestige, 
and upon an appeal to the enlightened sympathies of foreign 
nations. 

The merchants, on the other hand, for whom the Powers, 
through their ministers, are the official spokesmen, have not 
been particularly keen about the opening up of the _, 
country, in which they do not see the prospect of of ihc 

I'owcrs 

great mercantile advantage to themselves ; they 

are averse to the conditions under which they hold land in 

the settlements (as the result of a covenant with the Japanese 
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Government) being altered or assimilated to native custom 
without their consent; and they are genuinely alarmed at 
the proposed abolition of Consular jurisdiction and the 
settlement of all cases^ in which they may be concerned as 
litigants, in Japanese courts and before Japanese judges. 
They point to the admitted facts that the reorganised courts 
have not been long established, and that the bench, though 
occupied by Japanese who have been partially educated in 
Western Universities, lacks alike tlie tradition and the 
distinction of European judiciaries. They contend that mis- 
carriage of justice would result, in the main from the igno- 
rance, sometimes, perhaps, from the prejudice, of native 
judges. They fear the risk and complexity of processes 
before a strange court in a strange language; and they 
resent the possible subjection of their lives and homes to the 
domiciliary visits of native policemen. Moreover, they have 
a very well-founded distrust, not merely of the administration 
of Japanese law, but of the law itself, particularly in such 
points as the law of evidence and the law of contract, which 
are interpreted in Japan in a manner little in harmony with 
European ideas. Finally, they can point in support of their 
alarms to the constant diplomatic troubles arising out of 
* miscarriage of justice ' in the small independent States of 
the New World. Some of their papers have published very 
wild and silly articles about the inherent incapacity of the 
Japanese for the exercise of judicial authority of any kind ; 
although I suspect that many of the British merchants who 
may be involved as litigants in the courts of the petty South 
American Republics would not so very greatly object to a 
change of venue to the courts of modern Japan. But though 
these more extravagant diatribes may be disregarded, there 
is undoubtedly a solid substratum of truth in the apprehen- 
sions of the foreign trading community, and any attempt to 
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precipitate too hasty a solution could only involve the 
Japanese Government itself in difficulties which it had not 
contemplated. 

In what quarter^ then, did the solution lie ? The answer 
was to be found in a brief examination of the various pro- 
posals for Treaty Revision that had so far been _ . 
' ^ Previous 

made by Japanese statesmen to the foreign repre- attempts 
sentatives, or vice versa. Their history had been ^^^^ ^Count 

one of unbroken disappointment and failure ; Inouye, 

1RR2.K7 
but it was also marked by certain signs of pro- 
gressive development in which there was hope for the 
future. Three times in the last twelve years had Japanese 
Foreign Ministers made overtures to the Treaty Powers. 
The first of these was Count Inouye, the present Minister for 
Home Affairs, who in 1882 originally suggested the ultimate 
abolition of Consular jurisdiction and the ad interim discussion 
of terms. A preliminary conference was summoned in 1882, 
and memoranda, prepared by the British and the Japanese 
Governments, were successively submitted. The negotia- 
tions continued till, in 1886, the actual conference of all the 
Treaty Powers met in Tokio, when a definite scheme, 
initiated by the British and German (iovernments, was pro- 
pounded, and |>assed through many of the preliminary stages 
both of examination and acceptance. Tliere were to be a 
large number of foreign judges on the Japanese bench, the 
conditions of whose appointment and removal evoked much 
hostile criticism in the native Press. The promised codes 
and future amendments therein were to be submitted to the 
Foreign Powers — an additional source of national irritation. 
It was not surprising that upon these points the negotiations 
at length broke down in 1887, although it was to be regretted 
that the op|>ortunity was lost of effecting a settlement on 
conditions even a contracted edition of which was far more 
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favourable to the scruples of foreigners than any later treaty 
was likely to be. 

Undeterred by the failure of his predecessor, Count Okuma 
resumed negotiations in 1888 ; but, having learned by ex- 
P perience the mistake of dealing with a Round 

Okuma, Table at which the representatives of eighteen 
nations, with conflicting interests, were seated in 
conclave, he approached the Powers individually, offering, 
in place of an elaborate scheme of courts with foreign 
judges, the presence of a majority of foreign assessors in the 
Supreme Courts in cases where foreigners were concerned. 
A space of three years was to elapse between the promulga- 
tion of the promised codes and the final abolition of Consular 
jurisdiction. Upon these lines the United States, Germany, 
and Russia had already signed treaties ; and Great Britain, 
the vast preponderance of M-hose commercial interests in 
Japan renders her in ever}' cade the arbiter of the situation, 
was within measurable distance of the same end, the nature 
and extent of the securities to be given for the administration 
of justice to foreigners being one of the few points still 
undetermined, when, public opinion having been already 
gravely excited in Japan at the proposed appointment of 
alien judges, and being further inflamed by the promulgation 
of the new Parliamentary Constitution and the impending 
elections for the first Diet, an attempt was made with a 
dynamite bomb upon the life of Count Okuma in October 
1889. The statesman escaped, though seriously mutilated. 
The would-be assassin killed himself. But his ulterior object 
had already been gained, for, at the very Cabinet Council in 
leaving which the bomb was thrown at Count Okuma, a 
decision had been arrived at, on the advice of Count 
Yamagata, who had just returned from a special mission to 
Europe, to suspend negotiations. Once more, accordingly. 
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Tremty Revision dropped like a hot coal from the baffled 
fingers of the plenipotentiaries at Tokio. Nor could this 
renewed failure be fairly set down to cowardice, seeing that 
public sentiment, though not behind the assassin, was in 
open sympathy with the motives that had actuated him to a 
deed which was the more significant that it by no means 
stands alone in the annals of modem Japan. 

Since that date the opening of the Japanese Diet, and 
the rapid growth both of national self-respect and of ill- 
marshalled but powerful public opinion which it 
has produced, combined to render a settlement AjjLr",gLj 
not more easy, while they have provided Japanese 
statesmen with an armoury of defensive pleas which a purely 
irresponsible Government could not previously employ. 
Kerertheless, Viscount Aoki, Foreign Minister in the suc- 
ceeding Government, gallantly re-entered the lists in 18f>0; 
and his overtures, which were naturally directed in the first 
place to the removal of the lingering vestiges of British 
opposition, were met in the most favourable spirit by the 
administration of Lord Salisbury ; since which it only rested 
vith the Japanese Go%'emment itself, by the fulfilment of 
conditions which it had more than once admitti'd to l>e 
reasonable, to enter upon tlic fruition of the long %truggl«* 
for complete national autonomy wh<»Mr vucces<kiv<; •^tagc^ I 
hare described. 

\lliat woald be the leading features of nuy Mich hiAuium 
will have been manifest from what has already l>eefi Mid. 
In the first place, the full text of the entire Ci%jl 
and Commercial Codes under « bich it i% prop^Aed 'V , 
that foreignen shall in future reside «ik1 i-mAxi^ 
their busiocss, most be jiromuigatitd, tramlaUd, and put iU%jf 
operatkm. So nation roulfj with jott^^ call 
tbe sabiects of a&otlier, eteu nitLm lU crvo VrrritorMrs* 
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to exchange a position of judicial security, established by 
treaty and ratified by long and successful experience, for the 
dubious protection of an inchoate, an imperfect, or an ill- 
comprehended body of law. Secondly, a period must elapse 
in which the new codes thus promulgated should be tested 
by practical operation, the judges becoming accustomed to 
the exposition of rules which involve in many cases a com- 
plete revolution in Japanese customary law, and the new 
law itself acquiring public respect by pure and consistent 
interpretation. Not until after such a probationary period 
could foreigners reasonably be expected to yield to the 
Japanese demand for complete judicial autonomy.^ Thirdly, 
these conditions having been realised, the final abandonment 
of extra-territorial jurisdiction might fitly be made to syn- 
chronise with the entire opening up of the country. Other 
points might M^ell become the subject of diplomatic pour- 
parlers and of intermediate agreement. Such, for instance, 
were an ad interim extension of the present passport system 
in return for a revision of the tariff; and the novel but 
intelligible Japanese demand, of which I shall presently 
speak, that foreigners shall not be allowed to own real 
property or to buy shares in Japanese banks, railways, or 
shipping companies. 

There were a multitude of obstacles, however, that 
required to be overcome before any such settlement could 

^ The piohlem that has n heady aiiseii in Japan was nnticiiiatecl hy Sir 
Hany Parkes in his Tieaty with Korea, where it is hanlly likely ever to 
arise ; for a protocol to the Treaty (which was signed Xoveinber 'JC, 1883) 
contains theKe words: — *It is hereby declared that the right of extra- 
territorial jurisdiction over llritish subjects in Korea, granted by this treat}', 
shall be rclinquisheil when, in the judgment of the ISntish Government, the 
laws and legal procedure of Korea shall have been so far modified and re- 
fonneil as to remove the objections which now exist to British subjects l)cing 
placed under Korean jurisdiction, and Korean judges shall have attained 
similar legal qualiflcationM and a similar inde])endent iio^ltion to those of 
British jutlges.' 
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be arrived at The first of these was the Parliamentary 
position of the Codes themselves. Though the process 
of Japanese judicial refonn has been conducted ., . . 

with commendable rapidity, the goal of even of the 

Codes* 
approximate finality is yet far distant. It was in 

1872 that the modern judicial system was first organised 
and courts and judges established; both being subjected to 
a thorough reorganisation in 1890. In the interval the 
Codes have one by one been evolved. The Criminal Code 
and the Code of Criminal Procedure were promulgated in 
] 880, and have now for some time been in operation. The 
Code of Civil Procedure was promulgated in 1890, and 
came into operation in 1891. As regards the Civil and 
Commercial Codes, however, tlie situation is less advanced. 
When I was in Japan in 189^ the Commercial Code had 
already been promulgated, but not yet translated ; and the 
date of its operation, originally fixed for January 1, 1890, 
stood postponed till January I, 1893. Those portions of 
the incomplete Civil Code that liud been published stood 
similarly postponed. In the Session of the Diet of 1892, 
however, the drift of popular opinion was clearly indicates! 
by the passing with much eiitiuisijism by both Houses of a 
bill, introduced by a private member, for further postponmg 
the operation of both codes till December 189^, in order 
to submit them in Japanese interests to a thorough over- 
hauling It was with little effect that Viscount Knomoto, 
then Minister for Foreign Affairs, |>ointed out the intimate 
connection between the Co<les and the subject of Treaty 
Revision, and urged the Chamber not once more to slam 
the door in the face of those who had at length shown 
such a temperate willingness to open it. Conservative 
alarm at the innovations intnxluced by the new Codes, 
particularly in the law of inheritance and in other matters 
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affecting family life^ and at the subversion of the imme- 
morial religious traditions of the country, joined hands with 
the Radical aspirations of Young Japan to settle the question 
of Treaties, not as the Powers like, but upon her own terms 
and on a footing of absolute equality; and the bill was 
carried by majorities of more than two to one in both 
Chambers. 

This bill had not received either the assent or veto of 
the Emperor when Count Ito's Cabinet was formed, and 
much speculation was indulged in as to the advice which 
he would give to the Sovereign. As it turned out, the 
postponement was accepted by the Government on the 
ground that the Codes stood greatly in need of 
postpone- amendment, but with a proviso that such parts 
"^^" * of them as were amended to the satisfaction of 

a Special Commission appointed for the purpose and of the 
Diet, might come into operation at any time. Subsequently, 
early in 189^^ a large portion of the Commercial Code, 
dealing with the law of partnership and companies, of bills 
of exchange, promissory notes, and cheques, and with the 
law of bankruptcy, was passed, and came into force in July 
1893. It will be seen, therefore, that the Codes are only 
slowly, and by piecemeal, coming into operation, and that 
the test of the practical working of the entire revised law 
is one whose possible application still lies in the future. 

In the same Session (February 1893) the attitude of the 

Lower House on the whole question of Treaty Revision was 

shown by an address to the Throne, which, after 

to the being debated in secret session, was voted by 

Throne 135 to 121. It contained these words, which 
m 1893. 

are significant as showing not the wisdom, but the 
temper of the Assembly : — 
*The unfair Treaties remuiii unrevised. The consequence is 
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that our jurisdiction does not extend to foreigners living within 
our borders, nor do we possess tariff autonomy. No trespasses on 
our natioiml rights van )ye greater than these ; and whenever our 
thoughts dwell upon the suhjec't we are constrained to bitter 
regrets. 'I'he exercise of the extra-territorial system enables 
foreigners to obey tuily tlieir own laws and to be subjected to 
their own judiciary within the territories (»f this Empire. Yet we, 
in their countries, are compelled tt» o1>ey their laws and submit 
to their jurisdiction. Further, the restrictions imposed in respect 
t»f customs tariff disable us fnun exercising our natural right to 
tax imported goods, whereas foreign countries impose heavy duties 
on go<Nls ex]»orted by us. 'J'hus our judicial and fiscal rights 
being alike impaired, foreigners are enabled to behave in an 
arbitrary manner. 'Vhe result must be that our commerce and 
industries will daily deteri(»rate, that the national wealth will 
decrease, and that in the end there will be no means of recuperat- 
ing our resources.' The fault of concluding such treaties must 
be attributed to the fact that the people of your Majesty's realm, 
both high and low, Mere basking in tranquillity and peace,' and, 
as the country had been isolated for a long time, the Ministers of 
State were entirely ign(»rant of foreign conditions. . . . The right 
of concluding treaties belongs to the prenigatives of your Majesty ; 
and Me, your Majesty's servants, are not permitted to interfere 
Mith it. But since your Majesty has made oath to the gods in 
heaven above and in the earth l»eneath, to manage all the affairs 
of the nation and to administer the Empire in accordance with 
popular (»pinion. Me, your Majesty's servants, representing the 
LoM'er House of the Diet and the opinion of the people of the 
realm, may be jiermitted humbly to express our opinions. They 
are ; — Firstly, that the extra-terriU»rial system be abolished ; 
secondly, that the Empire's biriff autonomy Im? recovered ; thirdly, 
that the privilege of biking part in the c<»asting trade be reserved ; 
and, fourthly, that all foreign interference in our domestic 
administnition l)e removed.' 

Such then was the attitude of the Popular Chamber. But 
a far more serious obstacle to successful negotiation consisted 
in the ill-<ligested but formidable body of public opinion 

' Of couri«e thin in «|uitc faiita«tic, thv Ticatic» liaving 90 far had a fire* 
finely opposite effect, in huihliiig up the coininercial prosperity and M-calth 
of modem Ja|)an. 

' Equally absurd and untrue. 
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that was called into existence and organised throughout 

the country by the reactionary party, and -which threatened 

by the irrational extravagance of its demands to 

Mixed ^^^ ^^^ prospects of Treaty Revision altogether. 

Residence Although it must have been obvious that Re- 
agitation. ° 

vision could only result from mutual concessions, 
Japan recovering her judicial and tariff* autonomy at the price 
of freely opening the country to foreigners, an association 
named the Great Japan Union was started in 1893, and, 
until its suppression at the end of 1893, conducted a furious 
agitation against what is called Mixed Residence in any form 
in the interior. In other words, foreigners were to surrender 
everything now guaranteed to them by the Treaties, but to 
get nothing whatever in return. In the settlements they 
were to be subject to Japanese laws and jurisdiction, while 
outside their borders they were not to be permitted to live 
or move or have their being. A milder party existed which 
proposed to sanction mixed residence in all other parts of 
the country except Yezo (the Northern Island) and certain 
other specified islands ; but this compromise, which was quite 
illogical and indefensible in itself, did not satisfy the patriots 
of the Great Japan Union, who were bent upon making their 
country and cause ridiculous in the face of mankind. For, 
on the one hand, their agitation, which was based upon an 
unreasoning dread of foreign competition, involved a confes- 
sion of weakness in ludicrous contrast to the vanity by which 
its authors were inspired. Secondly, it showed a complete 
ignorance of and indiflference towards all that foreigners have 
done for Japan under the Treaties, in creating its trade, in 
teaching it the secrets of manufacture and industry, in con- 
verting swampy hamlets or fishing villages into magnificent 
and flourishing towns^ in pouring daily wages into Japanese 
pockets, and in leaving the lion's share of the profits of 
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commerce in Japanese hands. Hiirdly^ it proposed to deprive 
foreigners of the very privileges which in the dominions of 
their respective governments the Japanese already enjoy. 
Fourthly, it was inconsistent with the example set by Japan 
herself, when, in order to acquire a convenient precedent for 
Treaty relationship with a foreign State without extra-terri- 
torial jurisdiction, she concluded, in 1888-89, a treaty with 
Mexico (although there were no Mexican subjects in Japan), 
conceding the privilege of Mixed Residence without any 
restrictions,^ and containing also a most-favoured-nation 
clause, extending the same privileges to any nation willing to 
accept the same conditions. Finally, this policy was one of 
midsummer madness, since, if persisted in, its only effect 
could have been to stiffen the backs of the Treaty Powers 
(whose subjects it was proposed to subject to this puerile in- 
equality), and so to postpone the Revision to the Greek 
Kalends. A certain section of the extreme party was, how- 
ever, so well aware of this that they proposed to seize the 
opportunity thus deliberately manufactured, in order to 
repudiate the Treaties altogether, ignoring the ignominy that 
would attach to their country if she started upon her inde- 
pendent career with the brand of repudiation upon her brow, 
as well as the humiliating results of a probable naval demon- 
stration of the Foreign Powers who had been so rashly 
insulted. 

It should be added that the Mixed Residence question 
was somewhat complicated by the inclusion among the Treaty 
Powers of Japan's most formidable industrial rival, China. 

1 Article iv. uf the Treaty granted to the Mexicann *tlie privilege of 
coming, remaining, and residing in all parts of Ja|)aneiie territories and 
posMMiona, of there hiring and occupying houses and warehouses, of there 
trading hy wholesale and retail in all kinds of proilucts, manufactures, and 
merchantlise of lawful commerce, and, finally, of there engaging nnd pursu* 
ing all other lawful occuimtions.* 

i: 
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Were the privileges of free residence and trade in the 
interior extended without reserve to the frugal and laborious 
^. subjects of the Celestial Empire, there might be 

Chinese some ground for alarm on the part of Japan at the 
' competition of so powerful an antagonist.^ On the 
other hand, the Chinese Treaty with Japan contained no 
most-favoured-nation clause ; so that privileges conceded to 
other foreigners could not be claimed as a right by her, and 
revision, if desired, need only be effected as a matter of 
separate arrangement. 

A further agibition sprang up, in 1891-1)2, against the 
ownership by foreigners, as a condition or consequence of 
. . . Treaty Revision, of real or personal property out- 

against side the pale of the settlements. The forms of 

own^hip investment commonly specified under this would- 
of property, jjg prohibition were lands, mines, railways, canals, 
waterworks, docks, and shares. This particular outcome of 
native susceptibilities was due to a not unfounded alarm that 
the superior wealth of foreigners might enable them, unless 
carefully guarded by law, to acquire a commanding hold 
upon the national resources, and that Japan might some day 
find herself in the disastrous position of an Asiatic Peru. It 
was not impossible that in the first instance there might be 
some danger in the speculative rush of foreign capital for a 
new form of investment ; although, in the long run, natives 
would enjoy an advantage with which no foreigner could 
compete. It was clear, however, that means ought to be 
found without great ditticulty of reconciling these apprehen- 
sions with the reasonable demands of foreign residents pos- 
sessing a large stake in the fortunes of the country, and 
capable of rendering it increased service in the future. 

^ There are at present in the Treaty Ports of Jai>an, wlicre alone they arc 
permitted to reside, 45<X) male and 1050 female Chinese, or three-fifths of 
the entire foreign population. 
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The prohibition of the coasting trade to foreigners was 
another o{ the conditions that were suggested by the alarms 
of the new school that combined in such equal 
proportions timidity with bravado. In the event demands. 
of their extreme demands not being conceded^ and 
of the Government continuing to shrink, as it was bound to 
do, from a policy of repudiation, they further proposed a 
warfare of petty revenge upon the subjects of the recalcitrant 
Powers, w^hich was to take the form of a refusal of pass})orts, 
minute restrictions up<»n the issue of game licenses, limita- 
tions upon the facilities of railroad and steamboat traffic, up- 
on the p(»stal and telegraphic services, and upon the foreign 
Press, and a strict enforcement of the existing laws as regards 
tenure of property and industrial investment in the interior, 
which had occasionally been eluded by foreigners sheltering 
themselves under Japanese names. 

These were the main dirticultics with which the path of 

Treaty Revision was beset. Arranging them side by side 

and observing, on the one hand, the ignorance 

Prospects 
and vanity of the extreme Keactionaries in Japan, of settle- 

the pretensions of the Diet, the openly avowed ™cni. 

desire of the Opposition to emliarross the Government, and 

the difficulty experienced by the latter in placing any curb 

upon public opinion ; on the other hand, the genuine alarm 

of the foreign merchants, the mutual jealousies of the various 

Treaty Powers, and the unfortunate enmity which the 

postponement of revision was likely to create between 

natives and foreigners ; it was obvious that here was a 

problem requiring on both sides the exercise of great tact 

and statesmanship. On some }X)ints, concessions to JajMinese 

sentiment were clearly possible. But on the broad questions 

of the Codes and of Mixed Residence no settlement that 

attempted an unnatural or patchwork compromise was 
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feasible, or, even if feasible, was likely to be permanent ; 
while to expect foreigners, with the best will in the world 
towards Japan, voluntarily to strip themselves of all the 
safeguards which Treaty enactments have given them, and 
to hand themselves over as a cot-pus vile for the experiments 
of Japanese Jacobins or neophytes in political economy, was 
to presuppose an innocence on their part to which previous 
history would afford no parallel. Fortunately neither the 
leading statesmen of Japan, nor the most responsible organs 
of the native Press, showed any real sympathy with the 
Extremists. Count Ito's plan was to approach the several 
Governments with separate and confidential communications, 
hoping to extract from the complacency or the needs of one 
a concession which should act as a precedent for similar 
terms with the others. Nevertheless Great Britain remained, 
as she had all along been, the pivot of the situation — no 
slight proof of her commanding influence on the destinies of 
distant Asia. And it was to secure her assent to a definite 
plan of Revision that the efforts of the Japanese Ministers 
were in the main directed. The announcement on the very 
day that these pages originally left my hand (July 30, 1894) 
that Lord Rosebery's Government had concluded a Revision 
Treaty with Japan, which was shortly afterguards ratified, 
and has since been followed by a Supplementary Convention 
regulating the future tariff, was a proof of the conciliatory 
and generous spirit in which the Japanese advances had been 
met, and of Great Britain's desire to welcome into the 
comity of nations a Power with whom we share so many 
common relationships, and whose ambitions present such 
striking features of analogy to our own deeds. 

Upon the Treaty itself, which is printed below, and which 
has been variously described by the two parties previously 
distinguished as an act of statesmanlike magnanimity and 
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of pusillanimous surrender, I will not here comment, pre- 
ferring that its contents should be judged in the light of the 
reasoning already displayed in this chapter. ^^ xk r 
least, however, this credit must, without dispute, be of July 
conceded to Great Britain, and should never be ^^^* 
forgotten by Japan, that, first of all the Great Powers, at a 
period anterior to the Chino-Japanese war of 1894-95, and 
consequently under no stress of expediency, emulation, or 
self-seeking, but of her own free-will and with ungrudging 
hand, England assisted Japan to strike off from herself the 
shackles of a jmst to which she had proved herself superior, 
and which is every day fading into h more rapid oblivion. 
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I. Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between Great 
Britain and Japan. (Signed at London, Juhj l6, 1894; 
ratified at Tokio, August 25, 1894.) 

Article I. — Tlie subjects of each of the two Higli Contnicting 
Parties shall have full liberty to enter, travel, or reside in any part 
of the dominions and possessions i»f the other Contnictinfj^ Party, 
and shall enjoy full and i>erfect protection for their persons and 
property. 

Tliey slmll have free and easy access to the Courts of Justice in 
pursuit and defence of their rights ; they shall be at liberty equally 
witli native subjects to choose and employ lawyers, advocates, and 
representiitives to pursue and defend their rights before sucli 
Courts, and in all other matters connected with the administration 
of justice they shall enjoy all the rights and privileges enjoyed by 
native subjects. 

In whatever relates to rights of residence and travel ; to the 
possession of goods and effects of any kind ; to the succession to 
personal esbite, by will or otherwise, and the disposal of proi)erty 
of any sort in any maimer whatsoever wliich they may lawfully 
acquire, the subjects of each Contracting Party shall enjoy in the 
dominions and possessions (»f the other the siime privileges, liberties, 
and rights, and shall be subject to no higher imposts or charges in 
these respects than native subjects, or subjects (»r citizens of the 
most favoured nation. The subjects of each of the Contracting 
Parties shall enjoy in the dominions and possessions of tlie other 
entire liberty of conscience, and, subject to the Ljiws, Ordinances, 
and Regulations, shall enjoy the right of private or public exercise 
of their woi-ship, and also the rigJjt of burying tJieir resj»ective 
countrymen according to their religious customs, in such suitable 
and convenient places as may be estidilished and maintiined for 
that jiurpose. 

70 
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They fthall not be coin)>elled, under any pretext whatsoever, to 
pay any chargeM or taxed other or hi^rher tlian tliose that are, or 
may 1»e, |muc1 by native Hubjectx, or nubjctrtA or citizens of the most 
favoured nation. 

Articu: II. — Tlie Ku)ij>rt>* of either of the Contracting Parties 
rfKJdinf; in the dominiium and ]>«»s>e)<sions of tbe other Hhall 1»e 
exempted from all rompuls4»ry niilitiiry Kervice whaUoever, wliether 
in the army, navy, Nati<MiaI Ctuard, ur militia; from idl contribu- 
tions im|N*Ke4l in lieu of |K*rs4»nal service ; and from all forced ItHnis 
or militiiry exm^tions or contributions. 

Articlk III. — Tliere kImiII l»e re<-iprocal freedom of commerce 
and navipition l»etween the dominions and ]K»ssessions of the two 
Ili^h Contracting Partiet<. 

'Die RubjectM of earli of the Ili^b Contracting Parties may tnule 
in any |>art «»f the doniinituis and possi»ssiuns of the other by whole- 
Kale or retail in all kinds of prmluce, manufacture^*, and merchan- 
ilij*e of laM'ful commerce, either in per^>n or by agents, singly, or in 
|Ktrtnenihi)>s with foreigners or native subjects ; and they may there 
own or bire and occupy tbe houses, manufactories, warebouses, 
t(ho|»s, and pn»misos which may be ne<*es«iry fi»r them, and lease 
land for residential and commercial ]uirposes, conforming tliem- 
selves to the I^iws, Police and Customs Uegulations of tbe country 
like native siibje«'ts. 

'riiey shall have lil»erty freely to come with their shi|>s and 
carg«ies to all places, ports, and rivers in tbe dominions and ]M>s- 
sessions of tbe otber wbich are or may l»e oj>ene«l t«» foreign com- 
merce, and shall enjoy, n»<|HM*tively, tbe sjmie treatment in matters 
**( ronuuerce and navii^ition as native subjects, or subjects or 
citiziMix of tbe ni«»«*t favoured nation. Mitbout baving to jwiy taxes, 
ini|MKts, or dutie«, of wbatever nature or under whatever denomi- 
nation, levied in tbe name or for tbe profit of tbe (>overnment, 
public functionarit^. private individuals, Cor)N>rations, cir esUiblish- 
ments of any kiiul. otber or greater than tb<Ke |Miid by native 
'*ubje<*t«*, or -^ubjertN or citizens of tbe most favoured nation, subject 
alu;iys to tlu» Liw-, (^rdin.nict*^, and Regulations of eacb country. 

AuTiM.i: IV. — The duellings, manufactories, warehouses, and 
sbo|»s of tbe subjects of each of the lligb Contractinir Parties in 
tbe dominions in\t\ p«K*.ev«.ions of tbe otber, and all jiremivt»s apjier- 
tsiininir thereto dt^^tined for purp<»ses of re*»ideiu*e or commerce, 
shall l«e res|KH*ted. 
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It shall not he allowahle to proceed to make a search of^ or a 
domiciliary visit to^ sueli dwellings and premises^ or to examine or 
inspect hooks^ papers^ or accounts^ except under the conditions and 
with the forms prescribed by the Laws^ Ordinances^ and Regula- 
tions for subjects of the country. 

Article V. — No other or higher duties sliall be imposed on tlie 
importation into the dominions and possessions of Her Britannic 
Majesty of any article^ the produce or nhinufncture of the dominions 
and possessions of His Majesty the £mperor of Japan^ from what- 
ever place arriving ; and no other or higher duties shall 1)e imposed 
on the importation into tlie dominions and possessions of His 
Majesty the Emperor of Japan of any article, the produce or manu- 
facture of the dominions and possessions of Her Britannic Majesty, 
from whatever place arriving, than on the like article produced or 
manufactured in any other foreign country ; nor shall any pro- 
hibition be maintained or imposed on tlie importation of any article, 
the produce or manufacture of the dominions and possessions of 
either of the High Contracting Parties, into the dominions and 
possessions of the other, from whatever place arriving, which shall 
not equally extend to the importation of the like article, being the 
produce or manufacture of any other country. Tliis last provision 
is not applicable to the sanitary and other prohibitions occasioned 
by the necessity of protecting tlie safety of j>ersons, or of cattle, or 
of plants useful to agriculture. 

Articlk VI. — No other or higher duties or charges shall be im- 
posed in the dominions and possessions of either of the High 
Contracting Parties on the exportation of any article to the 
dominions and possessions of the other than such as are, or may 
be, jmyable on tlie exportation of the like article to any other 
foreign country; nor shall any prohibition be im]>osed on tlie 
exportation of any article from the dominions and i>ossessions of 
either of the two Contracting Parties to the dominions and posses- 
sions of the other which shall not equally extend to the exportation 
of the like iU'ticle to any other coinitry. 

Article Vll. — 'llie subjects of each of the High Contracting 
Parties shall enjoy in the dominions and possessions of the other 
exemption from all transit duties, and a perfect equality of treat- 
ment with imtive subjects in nil that relates to warehousing, bounties, 
facilities, and drawbacks. 
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Article VIII. — All articles which are or may be legally im- 
]>orted into the ports of tlie domiiiioiiR and possessions of His 
Majesty tlie Emperor of Japan in Jaiianese vessels may likewise he 
imported into those ))orts in Uritisli vesseln, without being liable to 
any other or higher duties or cliarges of whatever denomination 
than if such articles were imported in Ja))anese vessels ; and re- 
ciprocally^ all articles which are or may 1>e legally imported into 
tlie ports of the dominions and possessions of Her Britannic Majesty 
in British vessels may likewise be iniportcd into those ports in 
Japanese vessels^ witliout being lialde to any otlier or liigher duties 
or charges of whatever <lenomination tlian if Buch articles were 
imported in Britisli \-esseIs. Such reciproojil equality of treatment 
shall take effect without distinction, whether sucli articles come 
directly from the place of origin (»r from any otlier place. 

In the same mainier tliere sliall be perfect equality of treatment 
in regard to exportation, so that tlie sjiine export duties shall be 
paid and the same iNiunties and dniwbacks allowed in the dominions 
and jMissessions of either of the High Contracting Parties on the 
exportation of any article M-liich is (»r may be legally exported 
therefrom, whether sucli exportation sliall tiike place in JaiKinese 
or in British vessels, an<l whatever mny be the place of destination, 
wliether a |H»rt of eitlier of the Contracting Parties or of any third 
Power. 

AnTin.F IX. — No <Iuties of tonnage, linrbour, pib»t;ige, lighthouse, 
quarantine, or other similar or corresponding duties of M'hatever 
nature or under whatever denomination, levied in tlie name or for 
the profit of the C>ovennnent, public finirtitMniries, ]»rivate in- 
dividuals. Corporations, or esttblishiuenbi of any kind, shidl be 
imp<»fied in the jMirtx of tlie doniinioiis aiitl possessions of either 
country upon the vessels of tlie other country whirh shall not 
equally aiul under the sjime roiiditioiis be imposed in the like cases 
on national vessels in geiicnil or vessels of the nn>st favoured nation. 
Such equality of treatment shall apply reciprocally to the res|)eetive 
vessels, from whatever |Mn*t or place they may arrive, and whatever 
may l>e their place of destination. 

AiiTirf.K X. — In all that reganls the stiitioning, loading, and un- 
Imiding «if vessels in the ports, liasins, docks, roadsteads, harbour^, 
or rixers of the d<mnnions aiul possessions of the two countries, no 
privilege shall be graiite<l to national vesM»ls which shall not be 
e<|ually granted to \ess(>|s of the other country ; the intention 
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of the Hif^h Contracting Parties heing that in this respect filso the 
respective vessels sliall l>e treated on the footing of perfect equality. 

AuTiCLK XI. — The coasting trade (»f hoth the Hiffh Contnicting 
Parties is excei)ted frcmi the provisions (»f the present Traity, and 
shall he regulated according t<» the Lnvvs, Ordinances^ and Regula- 
ticMis of tfapan and of Great Britain respectively. It is, however, 
underst(u»d that Japanese suhjects in the dominions and possessions 
of Her Hribnniic Miijesty, and British sulnjects in the dominions 
and possessi(»ns of His Majesty the Emperor of Jaj^ni, shall enjoy 
in this respect the right*? which are t»r may he granted under such 
Liiws, Ordinances, and Reguhitions to the suhjects <ir citizens of 
anv other ctmntrv. 

A Japanese vessel laden in a foreign country vith cargo, 
destined for tw(» or more ports in the dominions and possessions of 
Her Britiuniic Majesty, and a British vessel Imlen in a foreign 
country with cargc* destined for two or more points in the dominions 
and possessions of His Majesty the Emperor of Ja]»an, may dis- 
charge a p(»rtion of her C4n'go at one ja^rt, and C(»ntinue her voyjige 
to the other port or p(»rts o( destinatitui where f<»reign tnule is 
l)ermitted, for the purp(»se of lan<ling the remainder of her original 
cargo there, suhject always to the Ljiws and Custom-house Regula- 
ti<»ns of the two countries. 

llie Japanese Goverinnent, however, agrees to allow British 
vessels to continue, jis heretofore, for the period of the duration i»f 
the present Treaty, to carry cargo hetween the existing open poi-ts 
of the Empire, excepting to or from the ports of Osaka, NiigJibi 
and Ehisu-minato. 

AiiTici.K XII. — Any ship of war <»r merchant-vessel of either of 
the High Contracting Parties which may he <'(m)pelled hy stress (»f 
weather, (ir hy reason of any c»ther distress, to t^ike shelter in a port 
c»f the (»ther, shall he iit liherty to refit therein, to procure all 
necessiiry supplies, and to put to sea agsiin, without paying any 
dues other than such as would he imvahle hv national vessels. 
In case, however, the master of a merchant-vessel should he 
under the necessity of disjiosing of a part of his cargo in order to 
defray the expense^, he shall he Imund to conform to the Uegula- 
tituis and 'J'ariffs of the jdace to Mhich he may have come. 

If any ship of war or merchant- vessel of one of the Contracting 
Parties should run aground or he wrecked uj)on the coasts of the 
other, the local authorities shall inform the Consul-Genenil, Consul, 
Vice-CiMisiil, or C<»nsular Agent of the district of the occurrence. 
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or if there 1)e no kucIi Cousulnr officer, tliey Bhall inform the 
Consul-General, Consul, Vice-Con«ul, or CcHisiilar Agent of the 
nenrent iliHtrict. 

All pnM^ee4linp:8 relative to the Kiilvn^e <»f Jn])ane8e vesftelA 
\*-reckeil or wwt on sliore in tlie territc»rial waters o£ Her Britannic 
Majesty shall t^ike place in acconhnice witli the Laws, Ordinances, 
and Reguhiti(»ns of (treat Hrititin, an<l re4*i]»n»cJilly, all measures of 
salvji^ relative ti» Britisli vess4»lK wrecked or cast on shore in the 
territorial Maters of His Majesty the Kniperor of Ja]>an shall take 
|dace in acc(»rdance with the Lhws, Ordinances, and Herniations of 
Japan. 

Such stnnided or wrecked sln'p or vessel, and all |>arts thereof, 
and all furnitures and appurtenances Indonpn^ thereunt<i, and all 
^oiNls and merchandise sjived therefrom, including those Mhich may 
have l»een cast inti» the sea, or the pnweeds thereof, if sidd, as well 
}is all |>ii(»ers foinid on hoard such stranded or wrecked shi]» or 
vessel, shall he jfiven up to the owners or their ;iffents, Mhen claimed 
hy them. K such owners or ii^ents aire n«»t on the spttt, the siune 
shall l»e deliveretl to tlie respective Consuls-General, Consuls, Vice- 
Consuls, or Consular Aleuts upon hein^ claimed hy them within 
the |>eriiMl fixed hy the laws of the country, and such Consular 
officers, t»wners, or .'i^ents shall pay only the expenses incurre<l in 
the preservation of the pro|>erty, toj^ether with the salvage or other 
expenses which wduld have l>een payahle in the c^ise of a wreck of 
a national vessel. 

The gocHls and merchandise sjived from the wreck shall l>e 
exempt from all the duties of the Customs unless cleared for con- 
sumption, in which C4tse they sliall pay the (»rdinary duties. 

When a ship or vessel belonging to the subjects c»f one of the 
Contnicting Parties is stranded or wreckc«l in the territories of the 
«»ther, the respective Con«*uls-(icneral, ConsuU, \' ice-Consuls, and 
Consular Agents shall he autlioriscfl, in cise the owner or master, 
or other agent of the owner, is not present, t«» lend their official 
lissistiince in order to atford the necess^iry assistance to the subjects 
of the respective Stsites. The snne rule shall apply in case the 
c»wni»r, master, or other agent is present, but requires such jtssis- 
Uiui'e t<i l»e given. 

AuTici.K XIII.- All vessi'ls vibicb, according to Japanese hiw, are 
Ut Ih» ticeuied Japanese vcsscU, and all \esscls which, according 
to British law, are to Ik* deemed Briti-li \e>scls, shall for the 
purposes of this Treaty Ih» deenuMl Ja|»jnu>s4* and liriti«»h xt^s^ds 
rtvijH-M'tively. 
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Article XIV, — The Coiisuls-Genenil, Cousuls, Vice-C'diisiils, aiul 
Consular Agents of each of tlie Contracting Parties, residing in the 
dominions mid possessions of the other, shall receive from ^e local 
authorities such assistance as can by law be given to them for the 
recovery of deserters from the vessels of their respective countries. 

It is understood that this stipulation shall not apply to the 
subjects of the country where the desertion takes place. 

Article XV. — The High Contracting Parties agree that, in all 
tliat concerns conimerce and navigation, any ]>rivilege, favour, or 
immunity wliich either Contracting Party has suttually granted, or 
may liereafter grant, to tlie Government, ships, subjects, (»r citizens 
of any other State, shall l>e extended immediately and uncon- 
ditionally to the (.Tovernment, ships, sulijects, or citizens of the 
other Contracting I'arty, it being tlieir intention that the trade 
and navigation of each country' shall be placed, in all respects, by 
the other on tlie footing of tlie most favoure<l nation. 

Articlk XV^I. — Each of the High Contracting Parties may 
ap])oint Consuls-Cieneral, Consuls, Vice-Consuls, Pro-Consuls, and 
Consular Agents in all tlie port<!, cities, and places of tlie other, 
except ill those where it may not 1>e convenient to recognise such 
of!icei*8. 

lliis exception, however, sliall not be made in regard to one of 
tlie Contracting Parties without being made likewise in regard to 
every other Power. 

Tlie Consuls-General, Consuls, Vice-Consuls, Pro-Consuls, and 
Consular Agents may exercise all functions, and shall enjoy all 
privileges, exemptions, and immunities which are, or may liereafter 
l»e, granted to Consular ofHcei*s of the most favoured nation. 

Artkle X\'1I. — The subjects of each of the High Contnicting 
Parties shall enjoy in the dominions and p(»ssessioiis of the other 
the simie protection as native subjerts in regJird to patents, tmde- 
marks, and designs, up(»ii fultilmeut of the formalities prescribed 
by law. 

Article XVlll. — Her Britjuinic Majesty's (niveriiment, so far 
as they are concerned, give their consent to the ftdlowing arrange- 
ment : — 

'Jlie sevenil fi»reign Settlements in Japan shall be inc<n*porated 
with the respective Japanese Communes, and shall thenceforth form 
part of the genenil municipal system of Japan. 

'llie competent Japanese aiitlntrities shall tliereiipon ;issume all 
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muiiiciiiiil ubligHtaiiiit ujid duties in respect there<»f^ aud the 
rommoii funds and |»rt»i>erty^ if any, lielon^^ing t4» Htich Settle- 
meiitM, shall at the wime time l»e trsmsferretl to the suid Jajmnese 
authorities. 

M'hen Kuril inc4>r|N»rati(»n taken |»hu*e the existing leases in 
perpetuity under whirh |>ro|>erty i»< n<»w held in the said Settle- 
meiiti* sliall l»e ronHrnieil, and no conditiunH whatsoever other than 
th<»i«e mntainefl in mirh exi«<tin^ leasen shall lie ini|N»$(ed in reH]ie('t 
of such pro|»erty. It i»«, however, understiMMl that the Consular 
authorities menti(»ned in tlie same are in all rases to be replace<l hy 
the J»|ianese auUmrities. 

All lands whirh may nreviouslv have l>een intuited hv the 
Ja|iHneMe I Government free of rent for the public pur|H»ses of the 
said Settlements shall, subjei't to the ri^lit 4»f eminent dtunain, lie 
|iermanently reserved free of all tjixes and charges for the public 
pur]>oses for M-bicli they were ori^'inally set a|iiirt. 

Ahthxk XIX. — 'ITie stipulations of the present Treaty shall lie 
applicable, so far as the laws |»ermit, to all the Colonies and forei|rii 
possessions of Her Krittnmic Majesty, excepting to those hereinafler 
immed, that is to sjiy, except to India, the Dominion of Caimda, 
Newfoundland, 'Hie Cape, Natd, New Siuth >\'ales, Victoria, 
Queensland, Tasmania, South Au^^tnilia, >\'estern Austndia, New 
Zealand. 

Provide<l always that the stipulations of the present Treaty shall 
be made applicable tt» any of the alHive-name<l Ctdonies or f(»rei^i 
|Hissessions on wIhim* lielialf notice ti» that effect shall have lieen 
inven to the Ja|wniese <iovernnicnt by her Kritninic .Majesty's 
llepresentative at Tokio within Um* years from the <late of the 
exchange of nitirtcations of the pre^'nt Treaty.* 

AwrnLK X.\.— 'J'lie preMMit Treaty «*hall, from the djtte it cimies 
into fort*e, be sulsttituteil in place of the Conventions re?*|>e<'tively 
•if the 2«Mni day of the Htb month of the 7tb year **f Kayei, corre- 
sp«uidinir to the 14th day of (Vtol>er, 1854, and of the l.'Uh day of 
the 6th month of the *Jnd \ear of Keiou, corres)Hindin^ to the 25th 
«lav of June, lttO<>, the Tri»atv of the IHtli tlav of the 7th month of 
the 5th year of Ansei, corres|N)ndinu to the 20th day of Au^st, 
1858, and all Amni^emcnts and Airreements su1»idiary theret4» 

' To this Article %kaH iitUche<l s note, bigncd by the Ja|isneflc PIciii* 
poietitiary, snd cuiitAiniiig an SMxuauce that any of tlic a)K>vc- mentioned 
Ilritinh TolonicM and foixign |K>MCMioni(, u|ion accetUng to the Tix'Sty, nhuuhl 
not bo buund by the •iiimlatiuiui of Aiticlc n. 
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concluded or existing between tlie High C-ontracting Parties ; and 
from the Riime date such ConventionK^ Treaty, Arrangements, and 
Agreements shall cease to 1>e binding, and, in cinisequence, the 
jiirisdictii»n then exercised by British Cinirts in JajMUi, and all the 
exceptional privileges, exemptions, and immunities then enj<»yed 
by British subjects as a ))art of or a]i]»urtenant to such juris- 
diction, shall absidutely and without notice cease and determine, 
and thereafter all such jurisdiction sliall l»e iissumed and exercised 
by Ja]Kinese Courts. 

Ahticlk \XI. — The present Treaty shall not tjike effect until at 
least five years after its signature. It shall come int«i force one 
year after His Im|»erial Japanese Majesty's (tovernment shall have 
given notice to Her Britinniic Majesty's Government of its wish to 
have the sjime brouglit into openititui.* Such notice may l»e given 
at any time after the exj)inition <if four years from the date hereof 
'J'he Treaty shall remain in f4»rce for the |»eriod of twelve years fnun 
the date it g<K»s into o]ieration. 

Either High Ctuitracting Party shall have the riglit, at any time 
after eleven ycai*s shall have ehipsed from the date this Treaty tiikes 
effect, t<i give ntitire to tlie i»ther of its intention to terminate tlie 
ssmie, and at tlie expiration of twelve months af\er such notice is 
given this 'J'reaty shall wholly cease anid determine. 

AuTin.K WH. — The present Treaty shall l»e ratified, and the 
ratific^iti(»ns thereof sliall be exchanged atTokio as soon as ptissible, 
and ni»t later than six months from the jiresent date. 

In witness wherecif the res|K»ctive Plenipotentiaries have signe<l 
the sjune and have affixed thereto the seal of their arms. 

Done at l^ondon, in duplicate, this sixteenth <lay of July, in the 
yejtr of our Lord one tbousiind eight hundred and ninety-four. 

KIMBKRLKV. 
AOKI. 

' In a Kiii»|>lcmcnt«iy note, the .Tn)»nncftc PlcniiJotcntinrv gave an assunmcc 
that the J»]iAucHe Ciuvennneiit would not issue tliiH notice until tliose I>urtiun8 
of the Codes wliicli are At present in nfieynnce .nhoultl )>e brought into actual 
force. 
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1 1. — Protocol. 



TiiK (fovernmeiit of Her Majesty the Queen of (treat Hritjiiii 
and Ireland and Empress of India^ and the (lovennnent f»f Hii< 
Majesty tlie Kni]>eror of Japan^ deeining* it advisjihie in the 
interests <if Initli cMnintries to re^idate fertiiin s|iecial matters of 
mutual conrern, apart from the Treaty of Commerce and Xavipition 
sipietl thin <hiy, have, through their res|K?ftive lMenip<»tentiaries, 
af^ri*ed upfin the folhiwin^ stijiuhitions : — 

I. It is agreed hy the Contrartin;? Parties that one montli after 
the exrhauffe of the ratitirations of the Treaty of Commerre and 
Navi^ition si^^ned this da}', tlie lm|Nirt Tariff hereunto ainiexeil,' 
shall, suhjert to tlie provisions of Arti«'Ie xxiii. of tlie Treaty of 
18.>fl at present suhsistin^ hetweeii llie ( oiitrai-tin^" Parties, ha lonjf 
iis the wiid Treaty remains in forre and thereafter, suhjeet to the 
provisions of Arti<"les v. ami xv. of the 'iVeaty si^ne<l tliis ilay, l»e 
appli«\'dde to the articles therein enumerated, In'iiig tlie ^n»wth, 
prtwluce, or manufiu'ture of the dominions and ]Nissessions of Her 
liritininic Maji'sty u)Hin im)Hu-bitioii into Ja|Kin. Hut nothin^^ con- 
tiiined in this ProtiN'oj, or the Tnriff hereunto annexe<l, shall lie 
held to limit or (pialify the ri^^ht of the Japanese (government to 
restrict or to prohihit the importiition of adiiltenited dru^, 
medicines, food, or hevenii^es ; indecent or ol»s4'ene prints, [Kiintinpi, 
iNNiks, cards, lithographic or other eii^^raviiipi, photo^rniphs, or any 
other indecent or t>h«.cene articles ; articles in violation of |i:itent, 
trade-mark, or copyriirht laws of «Vap:in ; or any other article which 
for sanitiiry reason**, or in view of puhlic se«'iirity or momls, nuglit 
offer any d;in^er. 

'Hie ofl xithrvm duties estiddished l»y the sjiid Tariff shall, so far 
jis nuiy 1h» deemed practicahle, Ik* c«ui verted into specific duties liy 
a Supplemeiitiiry Convention, uhich «^liall 1h' concluded lietween the 
two (lovernments within si\ months from the date of this Protm'ol ; 
the me<lium prices, as shown hy the «V:i|i;ines4» Customs Itetunis 
diiriiifif the six calendar months prcceiliii;; the date of the present 
Prot<»coI, with the addition of the cost of insurance and tnins- 
INirtjitioii from the place of purchase, production, or fahricatioii, t4» 
the port tif tlischarire, as well as commission, if any, shall U* taken 
as the kisis for such conversion. In the event of the Supplementiirv 
Cmivention not having come int«» force liefore the expiration of the 

* Thi« Tariff wam printed nti hii nnue\ to the rrutocol, Init in nut hert' 
reproducetl. 
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jieriod fixed fur tlie said Tariff to take effect, nd vahrem duties m 
conformity with the rule recited at the end of the saiid Tariff shall^ 
in the meantime, 1»e levied. 

In res))ect of articles not enumerated in the said Tariff^ the 
Genera] Statutory Tariff of Ja|>an for the time bein^ in force shall^ 
from the same time, apply, subject, as aforesaid, to the provisions 
of Article xxiii. of the Treaty of 1058 and Articles v. and xa". of the 
Treaty sipied this day respectively. 

From the date the 'J'ariffs aforesjiid take effect, the Import Tariff 
now in c»peration in Jajmn in res])ect of goods and merchandise im- 
ported into Jaiian by British subjects shall cease to 1>e binding. 

In all otiier res|»ects the stipulati(»ns of tlie existing Treaties and 
Conventions shall 1>e mainbiined unconditionally until the time 
when the Treaty of C<»mmerce and Navigation signed this day comes 
into force. 

2. The Japanese Government, jiending the (»]>ening of the country 
to British subjects, agrees to extend the existing passport system in 
such a manner as to allow British subjects, on the production 
<»f a certificate of recommendation fmm the British Reju'esentative 
in Tokio, or fnmi any of Her Majesty's Consuls at tJie (»pen ports in 
Japan, to obtain upon application passports available for any |Kn*t 
of the country, and for any period n(»t exceeding twelve months^ 
from the Imperial JajKniese Foreign Oflice in Tokio, or from the 
chief authorities in the Prefecture in which an ojien port is 
situated ; it l>eing understotid that the existing Rules and Regula- 
tions governing Britisli subjects who visit the interior «»f the Empire 
are to be maintained. 

.3. Tlie Japanese Government undertakes, before the cessiition 
of British Consular jurisdicti(»n in Japan, to join the International 
Conventions for the Protection of Industrial Property and C(»py- 
right 

4. It is understo(»d between the two High Contracting Parties 
that, if Japan think it necessary at any time to levy an additional 
duty on the production (»r manufacture of refined sugar in Japan, 
an increased customs duty equivalent in amount may he levied on 
British refined sugar when imported into Ja^ian, so long as such 
additional excise tax or inland duty continues to be raised. 

Provided always that British refined sugar shall in this respect be 
entitled to the treatment accorded to refined sugar being the pro- 
duce or manufacture (»f the most fav(»iu*ed nation. 

.5. 'llie undersigned Plenip<»tentiaries have agreed that this 
Protocol shall be submitted to the two High Contnicting Parties at 
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the same time ns the Treaty uf Commerce and Navigation signed 
this day^ and that when the »iid Treaty w nitified the a4n*eement8 
contjiine<l in the Pn»t(HMiI sliall also equally l>e considered ait 
ajipn»ve<l, without the necessity of a further formal ratification. 

it is {dso agreed tliat tliis Prot(K*ol shall terminate at the same 
time the said Treaty ceases io 1>e hinding. 

In witnesai whereof the resjiective PlenijMitentiiiries have signed 
the same, and have nftixed thereto the seal of their arms. 

Wtue at London, in duplicate, this sixteenth day of July, in the 
year of our Lord one thousjind eiirht hundred ami ninetv-four. 

KIMBKKLKY. 
AOKI. 



KOREA 

'L'Oricnl! L'Orient I «|u'>' voye/.voiiM, |io«teH? 
Tounier. vei'« rOrient vom eM|intM et von ycnx ! 
HvIrm ! out rv|Kii)<hi leui-K vuix loiigteiiiiin iiuiettcti, 
NoMM vi»yonM 1>i<'n ]^-)mim un jour iiiVHtctieux.' 

\'nT«»it Hi «;«»: Hiant* iff CrrftntntLr. 




cHArrEii iv 

I.IKK AND TRAVKI. I\ KOKKA 

When* ii|ioii A|iciiiiinc hlo|iCH with the clicHtimt the onk-tri'OH iiiiinin|;lc. 

Whcru n?ni(l o«lon>UN cojMe hn<nf-|tf\th>* waiHlcr ainl wiinl. 
Where uiuler iii(tl)>crry-hiHnchcii the ililii^eiit rivulet M|Nnklex, 

Or amid cotton aihI iiinize |K.'asaiit« their water- wurk-t ply. 

A. H. C'UKi.li: Aiitnin-jith \'nfHUt*. 

From the best known and most visited I pass to the least 

known and least visited of the countries of the Far East. 

The name of Korea ^ is one that, until the recent ^,. , . 

I he fasci- 

war, was still wrap])ed in so much mystery to the naiion of 
bulk of Englishmen at home, and the phenon)ena 
that it presented were at once so interesting, and, for so 
weak and ill-developed a country, so relatively important, 
that there were but few places at that time appealing more 
strongly to the traveller's thirst for the novel. The spectacle 
of a country possessing an historical anticpiity, C4>ntem|>o- 
nmeous, as alleged, with that of Thebes and Babylon,- but 
owning no ruins ; boasting a separate, if not an independent 
national existence for centuries, and yet devoid of all external 
symptoms of strength ; retaining latest of all the kingdoms 

* The name Kuren, the veiitahle fonn of which \^ Kori ui K<rt\o (rhinem.* 
Kaoli, Ja]ione*»4> K<»iniK wa»« oiiginally the name of (»ne of the tluif M>\eieign- 
tien into %%ltich, K'foie it-* nni*>n, the |H.-ninHuIa wan «li\i«le*1. The roitnj;ui'M' 
tmn^feuiHl thiM name to tlie whole ctMtntiv, an*l called it Coiia. I^itei, tlio 
French .lej.uitH called it, in French, I^a ('ort'*t»: whenc«« ha«» HiiM«n the 
ignorant and detef«tah|e hahil of ••|ti*nkin;; of 'The Korea.' Thenati\ennd 
otticial name of the country hincc YX^i \.\: Im i']i<><Hn {iit. Tmu -it n. Chines; 
Chao-sien), I'.r. * Fie«»hne«*s, nr Hrienitx. i«f the moining.' 

- 'Hie Korean** clann as their fix>\ kinj; Ki 'W/x\ who emi^iati*il fit»ni (Miiiia. 
and fonude^l a dyna»t\ at r>ong-vanj; in \V<ti u.i.. 
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of the East the title to successful exclusion of the foreigner^ 
and yet animated by no real hostility to aliens ; containing 
beautiful natural scenery still virgin to the traveller s foot ; 
claiming to have given to Japan her letters^ her science, her 
religion, and her art, and yet bereft of almost all vestiges of 
these herself; inhabited by a people of physical vigour but 
moral inertness ; well-endowed with resources, yet crippled 
for want of funds — such a spectacle is one to which I know 
no counterpart even in Asia, the continent of contrasts, and 
which from a distance had long and powerfully affected my 
imagination. A bridge between Japan and China, Korea is 
nevertheless profoundly unlike either. It has lacked the 
virile training of the Feudal System in Japan, and the 
incentives to industry supplied by the crowded existence of 
China. Its indifference to religion has left it without the 
splendid temples that adorn the former country, without the 
stubborn self-sufficiency of character developed by Confucian- 
ism in the latter. Japan swept it clear of all that was 
beautiful or ancient in the famous invasion of Hideyoshi (or 
Fidejosi, commonly called Taikosama) three centuries ago — 
an affliction from which it has never recovered. China's 
policy, until interrupted by recent events, has been to keep it 
in a state of tutelage ever since. Placed in an unfortunate 
geographical position midway between the two nations, 
Korea has been, like Issachar, the strong ass couching 
between two burdens. Suddenly, at the end of the nine- 
teenth century, it wakes up from its long sleep to find the 
alarum of the nations sounding at its gates ; the plenipoten- 
tiaries of great Powers appear in its ports to solicit or to 
demand reciprocal treaties ; it enters the comity of civilised 
peoples ; and, still half stupefied by its long repose, relaxes 
but slowly beneath the doubtful rays of Western civilisation. 
In the examination of this country and its people, the 
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traveller or student has not the advantage, open to him in 
most other jMirts of the nvorld, of an adequate literature 
composed by competent writers. Owing to the long and 
absolute seclusion of Korea, no foreigners beyond _ . 
a few heroic Roman Catholic missionaries, who, in of the 
the latter part at any rate of their sojourn, carried *" ^^ * 
their lives in their hands, had penetrated into the interior of 
the peninsula or become domiciled there, anterior to the first 
opening of the country twenty years ago.^ A French com- 
pilation by Pere Dallet, in whose hands were placed the 
materials thus acquired, appeared in 1874, and has almost 
ever since provided the substance of European knowledge 
about Korea, of whose people, and institutions, and life, it 
presents a minute and absorbing picture ;''' although, being 
based upon documents extending over the previous half- 
century, it relates to a time and describes customs which have 

> 'riio Mingle iioUhle cxce]itioii wtm Hcmliik Hamcl, a Dutchman, and 
Mificrcargo of the Hhip .s'/*''^''*^. or 'S|»arit)w-!iawk,' who wan wreckwl, with 
thirty-five of the crew (iuchuling a Scotcliuian, John lk>itket), ufion the ifcbind 
of Qiiel|iart, while making for the Dutch factory at Nagaiiaki, in 1G53. 'Hicy 
were conveycMl to S<>u] in 1(>54, antl were im|>rii»onc<l in different iiartu of the 
country till l(iO<>, when a few of the i»ur>'ivorit iiitcceetlcd in making their 
CKcaiie hy nca to the inUnd of («oto, and thence to Jaiian. Hamcl wrote an 
account of tlieir cxiterienccn, which waH fin«t imhliHheil in 1(K>8, at Rotterdam, 
and was then traiuilate<l into French and Knglinh, and includcil in Aiitley'n, 
IMnkcrton'is and Churcliill'ii Collectioiw of \'oyagcs. For a long time doubt 
wan cast \t\ton itn authenticity ; hut, though the author wait a man of no great 
e«hication, and might have told un much more, hin narrative, ttuch as it in, haii 
l>ecn amply eoufirnie<l hy later kuowknlge, and is highly intereMting. It in 
curious that, when HameK-M |iarty were wreeketl, there waa alreaily in S<»ul 
another Dutchman, Jan JauMHon Welter^Tce, who, with two of his fellow- 
oountr^'men, had l>een kept priMonem hy the Koreann nince 1<>^, when they 
hail l>een sentanhorc from the Jacht Outhkcrkr^ to get water and provisions. 
Not even these, however, were the flrnt Kurojieans to set foot in Korea. 
Thit distinction belongs to a Portuguese Jesuit, Oregorio de C«s))edes, who 
was sent over by Hideyoshi, in 1504, as chaplain to his second ex|)cdition 
against Korea, which was commanded hy a Ja))anese Christian, Dom 
Augustin Konishi Yukinaga, and containetl many Christians in its ranks, 
'flic oidy relics of the Dutch captives that havv, so far, Iwen discovcrwl were 
twu Dutch vessels, uncaithe<l at S«ul in I88fi. 

» Hitloirc dc CEuUk dc Coru, 2 voU, I'aris, 1874. 
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now passed out of recollection or have ceased to prevail ; 
whilst, being compiled by a writer who had not himself set 
foot in Korea, it lacks the advantage of first-hand editorial 
revision. Since 1876, the date of the first Treaty, the two 
most useful works on the country have also been the pro- 
ductions of authors who have never set foot within its borders. 
The Hcnnit Nation, by Mr. \V. E. Griffis, an American, is 
a scholarly compilation of its past history, mainly from 
Japanese sources, and a careful, though frequently obsolete 
description of its habits and customs. The other work, by a 
Scotch Presbyterian missionary, Rev. J. Ross, who lived long 
at Newchwang, is also in the main historical.^ The narratives 
of the few foreign travellers who have explored the country 
since its opening are as a rule scattered in the journals of 
Geographical Societies, in Government reports, or in publica- 
tions neither easily accessible nor generally known. By 
far the most meritorious of these, and, within a narrow 
space, the most vivid and accurate account of Korean life 
life and character that I have seen, is a report written by 
Mr. C. W. Campbell, of the British Consular Service, and 
printed as a Parliamentary paper in 1891.^ The earlier 
work by one of his predecessors, Mr. W. R. Carles, contains 
much interesting information, but is on the whole dis- 
appointing.^ Much more so is the rhapsodical production 
of an American writer, Mr. P. Lowell.^ The recent war 
gave birth to a plentiful crop of literature dealing with the 
country. But of this much was second-hand and the greater 
part ephemeral. 

The foreign visitor to Korea will naturally first land upon 
its shores at one of the three Treaty Ports of Fusan, Gcnsan, 
and Chemulpo. As I visited and stayed at each of these, 

* Hiatort/ of Corcii^ Ancient and Mod^n, raisley, 1880. 

3 China. No. 2. (1801). ' Life in Korea . Ix)iulon, 1888. 

* Choton, The Land of the Morning Calm. London, 188G. 
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I may append a paragraph upon their characteristics. 
Fusan is upon the south-east coast, opposite to and 
within tight of the Japanese islands of Tsushima ^ttc Treaty 
(The Twins). Gensan is upon the east coast, Port*- 
about half-way between Fusan and Vladivostok. Chemulpo 
is upon the west coast, and is the port of the capital, Siiul. 
A greater variation can hardly be imagined than between 
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the eastern and western shores of the peninsula. The 
former are mountainous, the spurs of the Korean Apennines 
reaching down in many places to the water's edge, and are 
pierced by a few fine harbours, in which there is but a 
weak tide, and which arc open all the year round. On the 
west coast, which is laved by the Yellow Sea of China, 
there are, on the contrary, only shallow and tortuous inlets, 
shielded by an archipelago of islands, and either filled or 
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bared by a tide that rises from 25 to 40 feet, aud is 
frequently frozen in winter. 

The harbours of Fusan and Gensaii are alike in being 
situated at the bottom of deep and sheltered bays, which 
could provide anchorage for immense armadas, 
and which are visited by a yearly increasing 
mercantile marine, flying the Japanese, the Chinese, and 
the Russian flags. Fusan,^ as the port nearest to Japan, 
has retained for centuries a more than nominal connection 
with the neighbouring Power, having been from early times 
a flef of the daimio or lord of Tsushima,^ until, in 1876, it 
became a trading port constituted by treaty between the 
two Powers. A flourishing Japanese community containing 
over 5000 Japanese subjects (exclusive of a floating popula- 
tion of 6000 Japanese fishermen) is the modem heir of the 
former military and trading colony, and is settled round the 
base of a knoll, crowned with a clump of cryptomerias — 
an obvious importation from over the sea — and with two 
dilapidated Japanese temples, just opposite to the large 



1 Fusau is ike Jaiiaiieiie, Piisaii the Korean name, signifying pot or kctUe 
mountain, presumably from the outline of the knoll upon the shore. 

^ It was in the year 1443 that, by an agreement between the Prince of 
Tsushima and the Prefect of Tongnai (near Fusan), the first Japanese 
settlement was made at the latter port. The tribute-embassies from Korea 
to Jafian ahvays sailed from Fusan when starting for the Shog\m*s court at 
Kamakura, and there also lande<l the two successive invading armies of 
Uideyoshi, in 159)^ and 1593. Even after the evacuation of the country 
by the Jai>anese, it remained in their hands, a garrison of 300 men l)eing 
l>ermanently quartered there behind a stockade, the only Japanese colony 
in the world ; until, after the Revolution in 18(>8, it passetl, with the other 
feudal properties of Japan, into the hands of the Mikado. Its formal 
opening as a Treaty Port in 187G was a recognition of the resumption of 
Korean ownership, although the Japanese settlement, for which a nominal 
head-rent of $50 is supixMied to be paid, remains practically a Japanese 
possession, being administered by the JaiNinese Consul, and a munici|)al 
council. In 1894 |)art of the Ja^iancsc ex|)editionary force landed at Fusan, 
but was recalled^ before proceeding far into the interior, there being no 
uooessity for a southern ailvanoe. 



^ 
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hilly island called by the Euroi>euis Deer Island, which 
shelters the southern side of the bay.' A little to the 
north of this town is a new Chinese settlement, the Intter 
people having recently broken ground in Fusan, though 
handicapped as yet by the superior start and numbers of 
their rivals. Northward again is the original Japanese 
settlement, known as Kuk-wan; while a little beyond lies 



the Korean town surrounded by n stone wall and jKissessing 
the ruins of a cnstlc, outside whose gules are a squalid 
native hamlet and bazaar. The background is formed by 
wild and desolate hills, with a thin fringe of firs bristling 
on the skyline, and bright red tcrrnc(;s of cultivated soil 
below. 

t Tlic K»nm„n cnll llii. i-lmul TL-L-tuc. ll.c UU u( Kl.clini.tiuu Vxiw, or 
U*k>. tlio I«lo of (Irv-Bii I'liMi.™. (Inaioo il wa- ini^™, w liunK- 
r«aciu| pUo«). 
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Gensan ^ is situated in the southern hollow of the remark- 
able inlet in the eastern coasts called, from the British 
navigator who first surveyed it in 1797, Broughton 
Bay.* A deeper, and even finer indentation of 
the same bay, sheltered by the NakimofF peninsula, is the 
well-known Port LazarefF, first surveyed and named by the 
Russians in 1854, and ever since believed to have been 
regarded by that people, from their ice-bound quarters at 
Vladivostok,' with a more than envious eye. The entire 
bay is fourteen miles in length, from two to six in width, 
and has a depth of from six to twelve fathoms. Seawards 
its entrance is masked by an archipelago of islets. As we 
steam up the bay, the Japanese settlement founded in 1879> 
and now containing over 700 colonists, may be seen clustered 
at the base of a hill upon the right. Some mile and a half 
to the south, and a little way inland, a cloud of smoke 
indicates the situation of the native town, which contains 
13,000 inhabitants. Wooded hills frame a picturesque back- 
ground, and vapour-caps hide the mountains inland. A less 
vigorous trade is here conducted by both Japanese and 
Chinese (the latter having only recently entered the field) 
with the northern provinces, the populous towns in which 
are more easily reached from the western coast, and will 
ultimately be more naturally served from the river-port of 
Pyong-yang (or Ping-yang), as soon as the latter is opened 
to foreign commerce, or as the Korean coasting marine be- 
comes equal to its supply. 

1 Gensan is the JaiNinese, Yucnsan the Chinese, and Wonsan the Korean 
version of the name ; the difference arising from the different pronunciation 
by the three peoples of the same Chinese ide<^raph8. 

- Vide Captain "NV. R. Broughton's Voyage of DUcovery to the North 
Piteijic Occftn. London, 1804. 

' During 181)3 an attempt was made with a steam ice-crusher to keep the 
harbour of Vladivostok open the whole year round; but only met with 
qualified suoeess. 
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Chemulpo^ hu few natural aptitudes as a port beyond iti 
■ituatioD on the estuary of the southern branch of the river 
Han, or Han-kiang, upon which stands the Korean 
capital, and its consequent proximity to the main ^ 

centre of population. The river journey is fifty-four miles 
in length to Mapu, the landing-place for Soul, which lies 
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three miles farther on. The tan<)-iiinrch to Siiul is an 
uninviting stretch of twenty-six miles. In 1883, when 
CheiRul])o was first opened to foreigu trade, there was only 
a fishing hamlet with fifteen Korean huts on the site, where 
now may be seen a prosperous town conlniiiing over 3000 
foreigners, of whom 2j00 arc Jajianese, GOO Cliiuamen, and 
over twenty Kurojienns, as well as n native population of 

' ChcmiiliiD (lignifyinK ' Varioun-trticlcii riviT-lniik ') in tlm ti>iii<- uf tliu 
MtUcmoiil roraicrl)' known kml niwkcn of h. lli« Trpnli,-, fniiii lliu tiimio of 

ChiiiaeJencbiuui. Kurenn Inchilin or lliclioli. nignifyiiig 'lIoiicvulvBtitrnkiiia.' 
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about equal numbers. There are a European club, several 
billiard-saloons and restaurants, and some excellent Chinese 
stores. The outer anchorage is some two miles from the 
shore, for the tide runs out here for miles (with a rise and 
fall of 25 to 30 feet), leaving an exposed waste of mud-fiats 
and a narrow channel, in which steamers of light draught 
rest upon the ooze. The busy streets and harbour are 
indications of a rapidly-advancing trade, which promises 
further expansion in the near future. 

The first glimpse of the Korean coast, at or near any of 
these ports, which is mountainous, but little wooded, and 
relatively bare, gives no idea of the timbered 
Korean heights and smiling valleys which may be en- 
P^P^' countered in the interior; but the first sight of 
its white-robed people, whose figures, if stationary, might be 
mistaken at a distance for white mileposts or tombstones, if 
moving, for a colony of swans, acquaints us with a national 
type and dress that are quite unique. A dirty people who 
insist upon dressing in white is a first peculiarity ; a people 
inhabiting a northern, and in winter a very rigorous latitude, 
who yet insist upon wearing cotton (even though it be 
wadded in winter) ail the year round, is a second ; a people 
who always wear hats, and have a headpiece accommodated 
to every situation and almost every incident in life, is a third. 
But all these combine to make the wearers pictiuresque ; 
while as to Korean standards of comfort we have nothing to 
do but to wonder. As to their physique, the men are 
stalwart, well-built, and bear themselves with a manly air, 
though of docile and sometimes timid expression, llie hair 
is worn long, but is twisted into a topknot, protected by the 
crown of the aforementioned hat.* The women, of whom 

1 This is tlie old Chinese fashion under the Mings, which was copied, with other 
Chinese habits, in Korea, but which was abolished by the lianchus in China. 
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those belonging to the upper classes are not visible, but the 
poorer among whom may be seen by hundreds engaged In 
manual labour In the houses, streets anil fields, cannot be 
dcKribetl as beautiful. They have a peculiar arrangement 
of dress by which a short white bodice covers the shoulders, 
bnt leaves the breasts entirely exposed; while voluminous 
pettieoats, very full at the hips, depend from a waist just 
below the armpits, and all but conceal coarse white or brown 




pantaloons below. Their hair is black, and is wound in a 
trig coil round the temples, supplying a welcome contrast to 
the greasy though fascinating coiRure of the females of Japan. 
Indeed, if the men of the two nations nre unlike — the tall, 
robust, good-looking. Idle Korean, and th<- diminutive, ugly, 
nimble, indomitable Japanese — still more so are the women 
— the hanl-visaged, strong-limbed, masterful housewife of 
Korea, and the shuffling, knock-kneed, laughing, bewitching 
Japanese damsel. The Korean Imy, indeed, might more 
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easily be taken to represent the gentler sex, since, until he 
is engaged to be married, he wears his hair parted in the 
middle and hanging in a long plait down his back. 

Of this people, the males among whom exceed the females, 
there are believed to be about 11,000,000 in Korea, an area 
very similar in extent to Great Britain.^ I give 
1 t' ^^** total as a mean, possessing a probable approxi- 
mation to truth, between the two extremes of 
7,000,000 and 28,000,000, both of which have figured in 
recent publications,- and which illustrate the prevailing 
ignorance about a country and a population that have not as 
yet passed through the mill of the statistician. Marrying at 
an early age, prone to large families, and undiminished for 
many years by war or famine, the Korean population ought 
to be on the increase were it not that the infant mortality 
is enormous, and that the death-rate from epidemics, against 
which no precautions are taken, and which sweep over the 
country every third or fourth year, is certainly high. On 
the other hand, the large tracts of uncultivated and almost 
uninhabited country that still await the ploughshare and the 
peasant will accommodate an expansion that cannot fail to 
disappoint the Malthusian enthusiast for many' years to 
come. 

The Koreans belong unmistakably to the Mongolian stock, 

1 Tho best estimate api)ear8 to be 80, 000-90, 000 square miles. But some 
place it as high as 100,000-120,000. 

> Evfeque Daveluy, in 1847, gave 3.508,880 males, .3,745,481 females ; total 
7,344,.3()1. Opiiert, in 18G7, gave 15,000,000-1(>,000,000. Tere Dallet, in 
1874, gave 10,000,000. Jaixiucse statistics, in 1881, gave 1(;,S27,885. Griffis, 
in 188«, gave 12,000,000. Sir H. Parkes, in 1883, gave 8,000,000-10,000,000. 
An obviously supiwsititious census, in 1884, is quoted as having given 
S8,007,401. The latest Government census, cited in the SlatcxininCs Year- 
Book^ is 10,528,037. Varat, the most recent foreign writer, names 10,000,000- 
18,000,000. On the other hand, the Chinese figures, in a work entitled 
Important Factt rcleUinij to the Eastern Stockade^ are 3,310,704 males, 
3,250,401 females ; total 0,570,105. 
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occupying a sort of intermediate stage between the Mongo- 
lian Tartar and the Ja|>.'inese. It is ini|K)$sible to confound 

them either with the latter ur witli the Chinese : «> i. i 

' Ethnology 

and a Korean would, to any one who has travelled .ind 
in the countr}', be a known man in any city in the ^ S"^e. 
world. It has been snp]H>sed by some writers, who have ob- 
served a different variety with blue eyes and fair hair in Korea 
itself, that there is also a Caucasian element in the stock ; but 
I am not aware that this hypothesis has found any scientific 
confirmation.^ Their langua<>:e is of the Turanian family, 
with the addition of many Chinese words ; and they may be 
said to j>ossess two syllabaries or alphabets — the Nido or 
Korean syllabary, which ^ives a ))honetic value to some 250 
Chinese ideof^raphs in eonnnon use, aiul which was invented 
by Syel Chong, a famous scholar and priest, 1100 years ago; 
and the popular Korean alphabet, or script, which was first 
]>romnlg2itcd by royal decree in 11 1? a.d., and is still used 
by the lower orders.'- If one does not either s|)cak or under- 
stand KorciUi oneself, it is always ))ossibIe to communicate 
with a Korean by usinii^ the Chinese symbols, which he 
equally employs. On the other hand, anion*; the upper and 
lettered classes, Chinese itself is the invariable vehicle both 
of s|>eech and corrcs|)ondenee, just as it is also the official 
language employed in Oovernnient publications, proclama- 
tions, examinations, and decrees. 

Of the i^ople so constituted there appears to be but 
one opinion as to the national character and physique. 
While an invigorating cliniatc has made them naturally 

' Mii\ It not, |Kilia|»-», Itc attiiliut^liK' to the Iwtlvo \ i-ai s* rcHulciioc iu 
Kotva of till Diitcliiiiaii Kaiiu-I aii«1 lti'> oiiii|Ktiiioii.«>, two cciitMiies aguT 

2 Tlio moot intfu-tiiij; r\ i«U'iicc of tlu- i.uly (KMlii|iiiuut i»f Ki»iva isSir K, 
SatowV •IciiKiithtintiuii tli.it tin* Kouaiis luinti*! fiom iiioNaltle metallic t> |ie«« 
two cciitiuicH iKfoic tlic\ UAic kiit<v«ii in Kiim)|h-. He imihm.-s'k'h a KorvAii 
reprint of tin.' <'liini'»c t'nnfuvi'iii T"i,l< -Tiiilk, wliiih wat |>iintctl in KU7 a.i». 
ill tliJN fittiliiiin. 

(i 
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long-lived and strong, their habits of life and morals ^ have 
rendered them subject to many forms of ailment and disease ; 

while their want of contact with the world and 
ch* ^ler ^^^^^^ servitude to a form of government which 

has never either encouraged or admitted of 
individual enterprise, but which has reduced all except the 
privileged class to a dead level of uncomplaining poverty, 
have left them inei*t, listless, and apathetic. As individuals 
they possess many attractive characteristics — the upper 
classes being polite, cultivated, friendly to foreigners, and 
priding themselves on correct deixirtment ; while the lower 
orders are good-tempered, though veiy excibible, cheerful, 
and talkative. Beyond a certain point, however, both 
classes relapse into a similar indifference, which takes 
tJie form of an indolent protest against action of any kind. 
The i)olitician in Siiul remains civil, but is wholly deaf 
to pei*suasion. The coolie works one day and dawdles 
away his wages upon the two next. The mopu, or ostler, 
tjikes his own time about his own and his pack-pony's meals, 
and no reasoning or compulsion in the M'orld would disturb 
him from his complacent languor. These idiosyncrasies may 
only be interesting to the unconcerned student of national 
character, but they are of capital importance in their bearing 
upon national life. When, further, they are crj'stjillised into 
hardness and are inflamed by the habits of an upper and 
oHicial class — M'hich subsists by extortion, and prohibits, 
outside its own limits, either the exercise of surplus activity 
or the accumulation of wealth — they explain how it is that 
the Korean people remain poor amid stores of unprobed 
wealth, lethargic where there should otherwise be a hundred 

^ Polygamy may l>c said to prevail ; for whilst most Koreans only have 
one wife, they keep as many concubines as their circumstances permit. 
Among the lower orders there is neither cleanliness nor decency, and many 
viccM prevail. 
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incentives to diligence, nerveleHs in the Ikce either of com- 
petition or of peril, I have seen a Korean coolie carrying a 
weight that would make the itoutest ox stagger, and yet I 
have seen three Koreans laxily eniployeJ in turning up the 
■oil with A single Hhovel, t>y an arrangement of rupes that 
wasted the Inbour of three men without augmenting the 
strength of one. 




So it is in every department of the national existence. 
An immense reserve of masculine force is diverted from the 
field of labour and is lost to the nation by being 
absorbed into the ^ameia, ur offices of the local eiircmn 
magistrates and prefects, where their function, sof'y- 
instead of invigorating the blood of the country, is to suck 
that of their feltow-coinitrymen.* The population of Korea 

> »r. Cmrl<.-m in uiiv uf liix R«|wrU (Con*. .No. t. IHK.-.). Inenliunwl die 
imninca of I'joiijt-nii-ilu u having -14 innKJutnicivii. witli ftii avcncc of -Wl 
^ - - ^ ' ' Lu iwlico Uie tlulnel mul 
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may, indeed, be roughly divided into two classes — the upper 
or official^ entitled t/angban,^ whose position or gentility is a 
bar to work^ and who, therefore, must subsist upon others ; 
and the great residuum, whose business it is to be subsisted 
upon, and to filch from the produce of their labour the 
slender necessities of existence for themselves. Poverty in 
the sense of destitution there is not; but poverty in the 
sense of having no surplus beyond the bare means of livelihood 
and of the paralysis of all enterprise is almost universal. 
Any less indolent people might be expected to rebel ; and 
occasional magisterial encroachments beyond the limits of 
practice or endurance result in short-lived spasms of mutiny, 
in the course of which an offending official is seized and, 
perhaps (as happened once in 1891) is burned alive. But 
ordinarily this implies too great an exertion; the people 
are unianned and very helpless, and the system is mutely 
acquiesced in, unless pushed to intolerable, extremes. 

For travelling in the interior of Korea it is advisable to 
invoke some sort of official assistance. Otherwise the poverty 

^ Literally Nyang-pait, or Two Orders (civil and military), who constitute 
the aristocracy of birth, descending from an aristocracy of office. Mr. 
Campbell, in his Reijort, gives the best account of them: — 'The ni/anff-pan 
enjoys many of the usual privileges of nobility. He is exempt from arrest, 
except by command of the King or the governor of the province in which ho 
resides, and tlien he is not liable to personal punishment, except for the 
gravest crimes, such as treason or extortion. He wields an autocratic sway 
over the inmates of his house, and has full license to resent any real or 
fancied insult levelled at him by the /ut-m, i.e. * low men,* the proletariat, 
just as he pleases. At the same time, the ni^iiuz-jxin lies under one great 
obligation, noblesse obli(/c; he cannot perform any menial work, or engage 
in any trade or industrial occuimtion. Outside the public service, teaching 
is the only form of employment o|jen to him. If he seeks any other, he 
sinks irrevocably to the level of his occupation. There is no law laid down 
on the point. The penalty is enforced socially, and is part of the unwritten 
co<le of nyang-pan etiquette. These privileges and obligations have naturally 
influenced the character of the class, so that the ofllicelcss nynng-pun^ no 
matter how poor, is proud and punctilious as a Spanish hidalgo, not above 
negotiating a loan with the most shameless effrontery, yet keen to resent the 
slightest shade of disrespect from an inferior.* 
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of the country renders it difficult in parts for the stranger 

to procure either beasts of burden, lodging, or food. The 

Foreign Office at Soul issues a document knovm 

as a hum-chow, which authorises the bearer to q1^^^1\^ 

employ Government couriers and ponies, and to 

put up at Government inns and ymnetUj and which calls for 

fodder, chickens, and torches at night, to be forthcoming. 

The natives frequently endeavour to circumvent this order 

by hiding away everything in their possession, and protesting 

the entire nakedness of the land. Its prtxluction at a 

magistracy is consequently very often necessary, since it is an 

imperative mandate to the local official to bestir himself in 

the interests of the bearer, who may otherwise report his 

indiflference at Soul. Without a kuan-chow I might never 

have started from Gensan, where there was a conspiracy 

among the owners of ponies to refuse all their animals, 

except at preposterous rates, that was only overcome after a 

two days' delay and a somewhat stormy interview, kuan-chow 

in hand, with the locum Ichchs at the local tfamcn. 

Travel in the heart of a country brings the stranger into 

contact with a type of humanity more primitive, but also 

more representative of the national character, 

^ \ isit to the 

than that encountered in the capital or in large Diamond 
cities, whilst it also discloses features of natund ^*"*»"»a»"*- 
scenery of which the residents in towns or the frequenters of 
high routes alone may remain ()ermnncntly ignorant Roth 
these advantages were derivable from the circuitous journey 
which I took from Gensan to the capital The familiar 
route between these places is ^dO li, or 170 miles, in length, 
and, with tlie exception of one splendid mountain-crossing, 
traverses a landscape never without interest, though lacking 
in the higher elements of grandeur or romance. A diver- 
gence, however, of a few days from the track brought 
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me into a region which less thnn hnlf-a-dozen Europenns 
have yet visited, and which contains some of the most 
renowned scenety in Korea, as well as the picturesque and 
venerable relics of the disestablished Buddhist religion, which 
for 1000 years before the foundation of the present dynasty, 
in about 1400 a.d., was the official and popular cult of the 




country. This region is known as the Keun,) Kang San, or 
Diamond Mountains ; and there — amid mountain valleys and 
recesses whose superb forest mantle rivals in amplitude, while 
it excels in autumnal tints of maple and chestnut, the garniture 
of Califomian cafions, where rushing, crystal-clear torrents 
dance through every glen, and far skywards bare splintered 
crags lift their horns above the foliage — are scattered a 
number of monasteries, whose buildings are in some cases 
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many centuries old, and whose dwindling congregation of 
inmates perform in these secluded retreats, secure from any 
Intrusion save that of tlie itinerant pilgrim, the stereotyped 
devotions before gilded images of Buddha and his disciples, 
in which they tliemselves, in common with the mass of their 
countrymen, have long ceased to believe. By lovers of the 
picturesque nothing more enchanting tlian these monastic 
retreats can anywhere be found ; nor will the discovery 
that, while every pros|)ect pleases, man alone is vile — even 
though his depravity assume, as is credibly alleged of the 
Korean bonzes, the most profligate expression, or, as it did 
in my own experience, the more modest form of larceny of 
one's personal effects — deter the traveller from keen ap- 
preciation of surroundings so romantic. 

Surprise may be felt that in a country where the cloister 
is so generally and not unjustly despised, it should yet 
succeed, in spite of popular scepticism and official 
neglect, in attracting to itself a sufficient number ^^^ 
of recruits. The answer lies in the incurable 
lasiness of the people. The monks, who do but little in the 
way of manual labour, beyond occasionally tilling the plots 
of ground attached to the monasteries, or making sandals, 
subsist in the main upon the charity of others — an occupation 
in which the Korean finds an enchantpient that personal 
exertion can never supply. Hither, therefore, retire those 
who have nothing to do, or still more, who want to do 
nothing ; bachelors who cannot marry or widowers who do 
not want to marry again ; children of whom their families 
want to get quit, or who want to get quit of their families ; 
sometimes fugitives from justice to whom the Buddhist 
monastery is like the Jewish City of Refuge ; perhaps, here 
and there, though not once in a hundred times, an individual 
who desires to forsake the world, and to surrender himself 
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wholly to study ami <Ievotion. Hither niso comes the Korean 
sight-seer, the local equivulent to the English Bank Hotiday 
young man on a hicycle — a character very common among 
the Koreans, who cultivate a keen eye for scenery, and 
who love nothing better than a kiih/eng, or pleasure-trip in 
the countrj-, where they can shirk all business and dawdle 
along OS the humour seir^s them; living upon and, where 
possible, abusing the hospitality of others, and halting as 




they mount each successive crest, and a new outlook opens 
before them, to expatiate ujwn its beauty, to dejmsit a stone 
or hang up a rag in the little wayside shrine erected to 
the local genius or deity, and, if they be sufficiently educated, 
either to quote the rha[)Sodies of some previous poet or to 
compose a stiniza themselves. How deeply ingrained in the 
people is this semissthetic, semi-superstitious nature- worship 
may be illustrated by the case of Paik-tu-San (White Peak 
Mountain), the celebrated mountain on the nortlicni frontier, 
with its gleaming white crown, and with the imfnthomed 
lake in the hollow of its crater. Every year nn official 
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deputation starts forth from Hamheung, the nearest seat 
of provincial government, and when it arrives at a point 
beyond Unchong, near the Yalu River, from whence the first 
view of the sacred crest is obtained, makes genuflexions, 
lays out its offerings, and retires. That the monasteries 
have for long been visited far more for pleasure's sake 
than for duty is also evident from the remark of Hamel 
240 years ago : — 

'The Nobles fre<|!ieiit tlie Monasteries very miicli to divert them- 
selveH there with common ^\'omen or otliers they carry with them, 
becauiie tliey are y^nenilly delicioiisly seate«l, and very pleasant 
for Pros|ietTt and fine Ganlens. S41 that they mi^ht Itetter lie 
calleil PleiLsiire-houses than Tem{des, which is t4» Ite understiMMl 
of the common monasteries, where the religious men love to drink 
hanl.' 

A full night's sleep is not easy of attainment in a Korean 

monastery, even though one's bed be spread on the floor of 

one of the sacred halls, and at the foot, as often ., 

' Monastic 

happens, of the high altar. Before the first life and 

«. #. 1 1 • *. habits. 

glimmer of dawn some pious monk, anxious to 

anticipate his fellows, begins to walk round the courts, 
tapping a drum, and singing the most lugubrious and dis- 
cordant of chants. Then somebody else begins to clap, clap, 
U|X)n a brass gong. Next the big drnni on the platform 
over the entrance is beaten to a frantic tunc ; and finally 
every bell, gong, and drum in the establishment are set 
going at once. This is the common experience of all who 
sojourn in Buddhist monasteries, where a scrupulous ad- 
herence to ritual prevails, and where the outside of the cup 
and platter is much more thought of than the character of 
the inwanl ptirts. 

The internal arrangements of these monasteries, of which 
there are said to lie nearly forty, along with a few nunneries, 



in tlie Diamond Mountains,' and of which I also visited 

the chief or metropolitan monosteiy of Sak Wang Sn, 

about twenty miles from Gensan, are com~ 
Buildings. 1 , .. , 

monly the same. Adjoining, sometimes over, the 

entrance, is a roofed platform or terrace, the pillars and 
sides of which are thickly hung with the votive or sub- 
scription tablets of former pilgrims. Here is usually placed 




a gigantic drum, rei>osing upon the buck of a juiinted 
wooden monster. Hard by a big bronze bell hangs behind 
a grille. The central court, into which one first enters, 
contains the princi|ial shrine or temple, usually at the 
upper end, and subsidiary shrines or guest-chambers on 
either side. All are of the same pattern — low detached 

ncry in Uia Keum Kuig Sun wcro 
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buildings, with heavy tiled roofs and overhanging eaves, 
closed by screens, or shutters, or doors along the front. 
Inside is a single gloomy chamber or hall, the richly-carved 
and painted ceiling of which is sustained by large red 
pillars. Opposite the entrance is the main altar, a green 
or pink gauze veil hanging in front of which but half 
conceals the gilded figures of seated or standing Buddhas 
behind, while all round the sides arc ranged grotesque 
and grinning images, usually in painted clay, of other 
demigods, saints, or heroes. A low stool stands in front 
of the main alt'ir, and supports a cc»py of the liturg}' and 
a small brass bell. Thereat, when the hour strikes for 
morning or evening prayer, a monk, hastily pulling a grey 
robe and red hood over his wliite dress, kneels down on a 
mat, intones a prayer in a language which he does not 
understand, touches the ground with his forehead, and 
strikes the brass bell with a small deer's horn. Smaller 
replicas of the same sanctuary, dedicated to different 
deities, sUmd in the neighbouring courts. 

The Korean form of Huddhism is, it will thus be seen, 
closely akin to the Chinese, and is widely divorced from 
that which found favour in the more artistic 
atmosphere of Japan. Its hideously bednubed '^J^T^^^" 
temples, which only become tolerable with age, 
and its multiform, grotesque, and barbarous images have 
little in common with the beauty of Ikegami or the glories 
of Nikko, or even with the less irsthetic attractions of 
.Asakusa. Essentially Chinese, too, is the manner in which 
the original faith has been overlaid with anthropomorphic 
or demonolatrous superstitions, and has had grafted on to it 
an entire pantheon of semi-deified hen)es. Nevertheless, it 
is a welcome relief to alight upon the shrines even of a 
dishonoured and moribund faith in a country where no 
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popular cult appears to exist save that of spirits, dictated 
in most cases by nervous apprehension of the forces of 
nature, and where, as the old Dutch navigator put it, ' as 
for Religion, the Coresians have scarcely any.' 

To these superstitions is the Korean peasant peculiarly 

prone. Outside his villages are seen wooden distance-posts 

carved into the hideous and grinning likeness of 

worsh'iD * human head, in order to propitiate the evil 

and Con- spirits.^ Of similar application are the bronze 

fiicianism. /. « , i /• i. 

figures of monsters that appear upon the roofs of 

palaces and city gates, the rags and ropes that are tied to 

the boughs of trees (supposed, in Korean demonology, to be 

the particular abode of spirits), and the stones that are 

heaped together on the summits of lull-roads, in ])assing 

which our native camp-followers would invariably bow and 

expectorate. Female sorceresses and soothsayers, to cast 

horoscopes, and to determine the ])ropitious moment for 

any important action, are also in great request.- In 

* Tlicac imngcR arc commonly from 4 to 8 feet in Iiciglit. Their lower 
l»art conniHtH of a roughly-Iicwn log or ))08t, on tlie front of whicli is an 
inMsription in Chinese characterH, wliile tlio ii|»|>cr i»ai*t is carved into the 
likencHH of a grotewjne Iiead, with features hesmcareil with i-ed iiaint. white 
eyc-lwilN, and Iiuge grinning moutli. Their originnl iHn|K)He np|»earH to have 
hoen that of nnlc-stoncs to record diMtanccs, in whicii case tlicv arc called 
Chtnuf or Jinvf-mnirf ; but when planted in rowM at the entrance and exit of 
vilhigoH they arc also calletl tSi/o)i(f-Ml-hutk\ and ore regnrded as tutelary 
guanlians against evil MpiritH. C'hang-Htmg is said to have hcen the name of 
a notoriouK Korean criminal in hygono ihiy.s. 'J'his individuid wns a general 
or (ifticial of high rank, who, according to diircrent vevHiouH of the same 
legcn«l, munlered his wife nnd daughter, or inarrie<l hin own daughter, who, 
for her jKUt, committed ^*uicide. Dctectetl nnd .seize«l, he wns jjut to death 
hy the King, and the likeness of his hea«l was carved as a warning ujwn the 
distance-] H>sts throughout the country. A somewhat analogous idea is 
rejHcsented in the Korean i)ractice, at certain sensons of the year, of making 
little straw effigies, alwut li foot in height, in tiio likeness of some disliked 
individual, inserting a few loose cash inside, along with a short praj-er, antl 
then hurning the whole thing as a scai)C-goat, or [iresenting it to a heggar, 
who will gladl}' ai»iMt)priate the gift for the sake of the coins. 

* Outside the walls of S<iul I visited the house of a sorceress — a big black 
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Siiul I hcanl a story of a sick man who was supposed to be 
possessed by a devil, but was successfully cured by an 
English mission doctor, who affected to drive out the evil 
spirit, which was forthwith pursued down the street by a 
large crowd and ' run to ground ' in the mission compound. 
Among the upper classes the only vital form of religion is 
ancestor worship, devehiped by familiarity with Confucianism 
and by long connection M'ith the Chinese. A man has no 
higher ambition than to leave male descendants who may 
worship his uimics and offer s^icrifice at his grave. An 
outcome of the s^ime ethical system is the sense of filial 
piety, which Mould have rendcrt'd .•Kne;Ls a typical China- 
man, of unquestioning obedience to the sovereign, and of 
duty to the aged and to friends. No Buddhist monks are 
allowed inside the cities — a prohibition which is said to have 
originated in the Japanese invasion 'iOO years ago, when the 
invaders crept into some of the towns in monastic disguise — 
although the King, in the neighbourhood of the c^ipital, has 
one or more secure mountiin retreats, whither, in time of 
danger, he flees to the protection of a monkish garrison. 

Travelling in Korea is best undertaken in the autumn 
months of the year. The climate is then perfect — a warm 
sun by day and refreshing coolness at night In 

the winter deep snow falls and the cold is execs- '-<>n"*"^'** 

* of travel. 

sive. The summer heats are equally unpleasiint 
There are no made roads in the country, and the tnicks are 
mere bridle-paths, of greater or less width, according to the 
extent to which they are trodden. In a country that is as 

wumftu with » futbiiMiiig cuuiitcimiuT aii*1 an (.■nuinuMis lilack hnir wig, 
which she* (lilt ou an<l utf, ut tlic kiihc tiini' that she iloiinoil «litTcn'Ut 
ouItiiirt.lI miIh's, walt/iiij^ .sh>\%l,v luniitl the wliih- to the mjuiuI of «hiiiUM aihI 
guiigS Aixl (Iruiiin;; a hoirihlc* chant, tnmh to the con<«tcnintiun i>f the lArj;o 
crowd whu hati cuine tu cuUMilt hc-r, hiinging M^ tahh-^ iiilitl with ttwcct* 
meat's hut who wcic c'\i<lcntly vii\ nnuh fii^jhtcnc^l hv her iucantatiuiiK, 
aiMl |»lie<l hiT with uuxioui* ami teaiful eiitienticH. 
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plentifully sprinkled with mountains as a ploughed field is 
with ridges, these are frequently steep and stony in the 
extreme, and in the out-of-the-way parts which I visited the 
tnick was not unfrequently the precipitous and boulder- 
strewn bed of a mountain tori'ent, amid and over the jagged 
rocks of which n(»ne but a Korean i>ony could pick his way. 
A wonderful little animal indeed is the latter. With the 
cxceptiim of the ox, which is the beast of heavy burden, and 
the donkey, which is much affected by the impecunious 
gentry, no other pack or riding animal is known. Rarely 
more than eleven hands high, combative and vicious, always 
kicking or fighting when he can, he will yet, with a burden 
of 150 lbs. or 200 lbs. upon his back, cover a distance of some 
thirty miles per diem ; and provided he liJis his slush of beans 
and choj)ped straw, boiled in water, three times a day, before 
starting, at noon, and in the evening, lie emerges very little 
the worse at the end of a lengthy journey. Each pony is 
attended by its own mapii, or driver, and the humours of 
these individuals, who sing and smoke <ind crack jokes and 
(piarrel all the day long, are among the alleviations of travel. 
If the destination be not reached before nightfall the bearers 
of official ])assports have the right to torchbearers from each 
village. Long before reaching the latter, tremendous shouts 
of ' Vsa, ma ! ' (torch), are raised by the maptts or i/fDncn- 
runners; and if upon arrival the (Jovcrnment linkmen are 
not forthcoming with their torches — made of a lopped pine- 
log or a truss of straw — they are roused from their slumbers 
or hiding with cuffs and violent imprecations. In a few- 
moments half-a-dozen torches are ignited, and amid waving 
banners of flame the cavalcade disappears into the night. 

Sport is a further and agreeable concomitant of journeying, 
although, as in every country in the world, not much game 
can be seen except by divergence from the hurried track of 
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travel. PheasiiiiU abound in the nncler/^rowtli on the moun- 
tains. In the M'inter montlis every variety of wild-fowl, 
from wild geese and swans to wild duck, teal, water- 
hen, plover, and sni))e, swann along the coast and 
rivers or in the soaking ricc-plcits. The natives either snare 
thcin or shoot them sitting ; and the spectacle of a rocketing 
mallanl brought down from a great Iiriglit in the air is 
greeted by thoni with frantic shouts of admiration and 
delight. Turkey bustards, cranes, herons, pink and white 
ibis are also encountered, and there is a large eagle, whose 
tail-feathers are much prized by the (Miinese for fans. Hut 
the richness of the Korean covert lies rather in fur and 
skin than in feather. Hares, fnxes, badgers, wild cat, wild 
boar, bears, Siibles, crmin, and otter in the far north, and 
different kinds of deer (which are hunted for the medicinal 
pr(»i>erties supposed in China to belong t<» the horns of the 
young buck) are to be fi»und in the scrub on the mountains. 
Leopards are cpiite connnon, and in the winter months 
sometimes venture even inside the walls of Soul. Their 
skins, costing about §10 each, are part of the official insignia 
of the court. But the tiger is the king of Korean (juarries. 
He is of great size ; and I saw, while in Korea, some splendid 
skins.^ His haunt is the wooded niountain-sl<»pes near the 
east coast, and the entire belt of C4)untry northwards as far 
as the forests on the Yalu, where man-eaters are not un- 
common. In winter time tigers have more than once conje 
down into the settlement at (lensan and carried off a 
victim ; I even heard there of a Kuropcan who, f^oinf^ out to 
dine, met a tiger walking down the middle of the road ; and 
M-hcn I was at Chang An Sa (the Hall of Eternal Peace), the 
princi]Kd of the Keum KangSan monasteries, one was said to 

* (^nly some .'W»-4n of tlitvc arc c\|»oiUt| in o;\ch mmi. The |nic\- iom. in 
181»3 from ^'^i to $44, i.e. i*4, 4n. 
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patrol the quadrangle every nighty and we came across their 
spoor and droppings. The King maintains a body of royal 
tiger-hunters, who capture them by means of pits and traps, 
the commonest of these being a sort of big wooden cage con- 
structed of timbers and stones, rather like a gigantic mouse- 
trap. A pig is tied up inside, and the entrance of the tiger 
releases the door and confines the beast, who is then 
despatched with spears. The natives, however, regard the 
animal with an over]>owcring apprehension, and there is an 
old ('hinese saying that ' The Koreans hunt the tiger during 
one half of the year, while the tiger hunts the Koreans during 
the other half.' They will not travel singly at night, but go 
abroad in company, brandisliing torches and striking gongs. 
They are also most reluctant to act as beaters ; "whence, per- 
haps, it arises that, common as the tiger is in Korea, I have 
rarely heard of a I'^uropean who has bagged one to his own 
rifle. I am somctinies asked by sportsmen as to the charms or 
chances of a Korean expedition. As regards wild-fowl shoot- 
ing, the great nuisance is that there is no means of disposing 
of the slain, and after a time mere slaughter palls ; while, ixs 
regards big game, the difficulties and hardships of travel, 
accommodation, food, and following will probably send 
back the sjiortsman M'itli a much worse appetite than when 
he started. 

Thus wayfaring through the country one sees much of 
l)e<'isant life and agriculture. The villages are collections of 

mud-huts, thatched with straw (over which, as a 
Peasant yuIc, runs a climbing gourtl), warmed by flues 

running beneath the floors, and surrounded for 
protection or seclusion by a wattled fence of branches or 
reeds. On the clay floor outside are usually seen drying a 
matful of red chillies, or of millet and rice grains fresh 
threshed by the flail ; long strings of tobacco leaves, sus- 
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pended in festoons, luve been picked from the ganlen plot 
hard by, from which also a few castor-oil planU are rarely 
abteni. A small stye of black and abominable little pigs 
usually fronts the road, on which the children are disporting 
themselves in a state of comparative nudity. Inside, the 
dour-visaged females are performing the work of the house- 
hold, or are grinding, threshing, or winnowing the grain on 




the open threshold. The men are awny in the ricc-ficlds or 
among the crops of millet, beans, and buckwheat, which ari- 
the slapte cereal produce of the country. Cultivation Is 
assiduous, but not close. Mundreds of acres of cultivable 
but uncleared soil alternate with the tilled patches; and 
coane grasses wave where the yellow grain shouUI l>e rijicn- 
ing for the gamer. 

I saw no cnrU or wagons on my journeys, although they 
are iistti in the north, near Ham-hcung, and in a few other 
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places. The ox, which is the familiar beast of burden, 
sometimes dra^ afler him a rude wooden sled. More com- 
monly a sort of wooden rack is fitted on to his 
hl"bas **^''' ^"'^ '^ packed with firewood for fuel. Men 
do not, as in Japan and China, carry burdens on 
bamboo poles, but in wooden racks, called dti-kai, upon their 
backs. They rest themselves by sitting down, in wliich 




position the rack, havhig a wooden peg or leg, stands upright 
upon the ground. The long thin pipe of the countrj', be- 
tween two and three feet in length, when not between tlic 
lips of its owner, is stuck in his collarat the back of his neck. 
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and protrudes sideways into the air. Wlien a pony is shod 
it is thrown down upon its back, and its legs tied together at 
the fetlock by a rope. 

Outside towns of any size may commonly be seen a number 
of stones, or tablets (jiometimes of iron or copper), bearing 
inscriptions in Chinese characters. These are 
erected either in connection with some historical J uJ".^'* 
event, or more frequently in honour of a local 
governor, who has earned the gmtitude of the people, not 
for justice or clemency, which are not expected, but for 
wielding with no more than ordinary severity his prerogative 
of squeeze ; or of a successful local candidate at the literary 
examinations, or of some public benefactor, or of a virtuous 
wife who has found in suicide the sole consolation for the 
loss of her spouse. 

Chinese iuHucnce is visible everywhere, notably in the 
disposition of the dead. The Royal Tcimbs are at a distance 
of ten miles from the east gate of Soul ; but they 
are on a modest scale comitared with the uiauso- Tombs, 
leums of Peking and Hue. Mandarins' graves are 
frequently marked by a stone table or altar for offerings, and 
a stele or pillar, bearing the epitaph of the deceased. Some- 
times, after the Chinese fashion, stone effigies of warriors or 
animals are added, or a saddled stone horse, in cjise the spirit 
of the defunct should care to tike a ride, or a small column 
in case it should have been metamorphosed into a bird and 
should require a perch. The commonest form of grave, how- 
ever, is a large, circular, grassy mound, usually placed upon 
the side of a hill or summit of a little knoll, and surrounded 
with Scotch firs. The site is selected after consultation with 
a soothsayer, is visited every year on fixed days, and is ever 
afterwartls kept inviolate from the spade or plough. The 
environs of Siiul are sprinkled with thousands of such graves. 
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Officialism, which is the curse of the country, is not with- 
out its effect <;ven upon the fortunes of travel. Such an 
incubus is the travelling mandarin, who quarters 
Wayfarers, himself where he pleases and exacts rations for 
which he never pays, that the villagers flee from 
an official passport as from the pest. Though I paid for 
everything, chickens and eggs were constantly refused me, 
on the })lea that none were forthcoming, but really, I suppose, 
from fear that, on the strength of the kunn-chow, I should 
appropriate \iithout payment whatever was produced. Under 
these circumstances, it is necessary to carry almost everj'thing 
with one, in the form of tinned provisions. In the out-of- 
the-way parts few wayfarers are encountered ; but near the 
capital the road will be crowded with officials, tucked up in 
small niid comfortless sedans, with candidates going up to or 
returning from the examinations, with pilgrims, traders, pro- 
fessional playei*s or mountebanks, beggars, ])icnickers, and 
impecunious vagabonds of every quality and style. 

These are the picturesque sides and spectacles of Korean 
travel. There are some who would find in the Korean inn, 

_- which is the unavoidable resting-place at night, a 

Korean more than compcn.s;iting pain. There are no 
good inns in the country, because there is no class 
to patronise them. The officials and yuHghaHs, as I have 
shown, quarter themselves on the magistracies. The peasant 
accepts the rude hospitality of his kind, and the village inn 
is only the compulsory resort of the residuum. Surrounding 
a small and filthy courtyard, to which access is gained by a 
gateway from the street, is on one side a long shed with a 
wooden trough, from which the ponies suck their sodden 
food ; on another side is the earthenware vat, and the furnace 
by which it is cooked ; opening off* in a single, small, low- 
roofed room, usually 8 feet square, unadorned by any furni- 
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ture save one or two dilapidated straw mats and some wooden 
blocks to serve as pillows. There the traveller must eat, 
undress, dress^ wasli and sleep as well as he can. He is 
fortunate if the surrounding filth is not the parent of even 
more vexatious enemies to slumber. Nevertheless, I have 
wooed and won a royal sleep in the Korean inn ; wherefore 
let me not unduly abuse it. 



CHArTER V 

THE CAPITA I. AXD COUllT OF KOREA 

Beautiful for situation is Mount Zion. On the 8i<lc! of the north is the city 
of the Great King. "Walk about Zion, and go round about her: tell the 
towers thereof. Mark ye well her bulwarks, consider her palaces ; that ye 
may tell it to the genci-atious following. Pmlm xlviii. 2, 12, 13. 

Among the unexpected features of Korea is the possession of 
a capital that, as regards size and population, may fairly be 

counted one of the great cities of the East. I 
Name of ||ave spelled the name Soul ; ^ but I should say in 

advance that I have never met two persons, even 
scholars, who pronounced the name in exactly the same way. 
Seoul, Syool, Sawull, Sowul, are among the more popular 
phonetic transliterations. That the word is a dissyllable 
seems to be certain ; but not even on the lips of Koreans 
does the precise equivalent to the vowel-sounds employed 
make itself apparent. Perhaps to an English ear the true 
pronunciation is best conveyed by saying that the way in 
which an Irishman pronounces the immortal part of him 
fairly represents the sound. 

To those who bear in mind the Chinese connection of 
Korea, upon which I shall so frequently have to insist, it 
will be no surprise to learn that Siiul is in most exterior 
respects a Chinese city. Indeed, it was first made the 

' Tlio name Bignifies 'capital city.' Com|iarc the Chinese Pe-king and 
Nan-king, i.e. northern and southern capitals, and the Jaiiancsc Tokio and 
Saikio (Kioto), i.e. eastern and weaieni capitals. Soul is the Sior of Uendrik 
Hamel. 
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capital of the Korean kingdom exactly five centuries ago 
by Ni Taijo, the founder of the reigning house,' a monarch 
who in everything aped the Chinese model, at ^ ,, 
that time, and, we may also say now, the sole stan- ntet of 
dard of majesty or fashion to the petty surrounding " ' 
States. He built the stone wall, over twenty feet high, with 
battlements and loopholes for archers, by which the city is 




uided ; and he made the eight great gates, consisting 
of a tunnelled passage in the wall, surmounted by a single 
or a double-storeyed projecting tiled pavilion, by which 
access is itdl gained to the interior.'- Like the gates of 



ory of 
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Peking^ these have names of swelling import — the Gate of 
Elevated Humanity, the Gate of High Ceremony^ and the 
Gate of Bright Amiability. As at Peking^ also, the heavy 
wooden dooi*s, sheathed and clamped with iron, are shut 
soon after sunset, the keys being taken to the King's Palace, 
and deposited with His Majesty, or, when the Chinese 
Commissioners are in Soul, with the latter.^ No bribe can 
then open them, and the only method of ingress is by 
climbing, with the aid of a friendly hand with a rope, a 
dilapidated portion of the wall. Just before my visit a 
British admiral, being a few minutes too late, had been com- 
pelled to enter in this not unnautical fashion ; whereat the 
Korean dignitaries could not make up their minds whether 
to be more shocked or amused. 

The entire space circumscribed by the wall is not built 
over, for the latter climbs with antelope-like facility the 
scarp of the various rocky hills and mountains by which 

the city proper is surrounded, and includes much 
Uon**^"* ground which could by no possibility admit of 

human dwelling. In fact, the wall may be said 
merely to embrace a defensible area, in the midst and low- 
lying portions of which has been placed a great human hive. 
The situation of the city, thus nestling in a trough between 
high hills, is therefore picturesque in the extreme, and would 
appear to have been specially designed for the purpose, were 
it not that the confined atmosphere in summer operating 
upon a densely-crowded mass of dwellings where the most 
contemptuous disregard of sanitary law prevails, renders it 
at that time a nursery of pestilence and sickness. Unlike 
the scenery which I have described in the last chapter as 
prevailing in the more northerly and eastern parts of Korea, 
the hills surrounding Siiul are bare, arid, and uninviting. 

^ An lutoreHting collateral admission of Chinese suzerainty. 
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The disiutegrateil gniuile of whicli they are composed does 
not admit of much vegetation, while such verdure as once 
adorned their slopes has in large measure been swept away. 
A scanty growth of timber clothes the north hill, called Pouk 
San, which, very much like I.ycabettus at Athens, rises to 
a sharp elevation behind the Hoyal Palace. But the other 




hills are almost treeless, with the exception «f Nam San, 
which is sjilcndidly timbered )i]> to its summit, HO(l feet above 
the city on the south. Further away on the northern side 
the nearer elevations are dominated by the imposing mass of 
the Mountain of Pouk Han, whose gleaming grey pinnacles 
protrude themselves from sterile lower slopes. 

It is worth while to climb Nam San ; for from there is 
a wild anil gloomy outlook over mountains rolling like grey 
billows on every side; while along the widening valley 
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between them the river Han pushes its broad and shining 
coils to the sea. On the top of Nam San, too, are four 

beacon-tovrers — circular structures built of big 
^^"^' stones, in whose interior tall piles of leaves and 

brushwood are nightly set ablaze, to signal to the 
capital the message of peace and security or the rererse, which, 
like the bale-fires of Troy, is supposed to have been passed 
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from peak to peak from the southern confines of the 
kingdom. On the north-west side another tall and three- 
pointed hill — known as Sam Kok San, or Three-peaked Hill, 
which the French in their expedition of 1866 called the 
Cock's Comb, because of the fiery red which it blushed at the 
early dawn — flashes an answering gleam from the opposite 
quarter; nor has this primitive form of telegraphy been 
nominally abandoned (though it is believed to have fallen into 
practical disuse), except on the lines where it has been 
replaced by the electric wire. A special code of signals 
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depending on the number, position, and sequence of the 
bcacon-Grei, is employed in times of danger to announce to 
the capital the scene or moment of invasion and the fortunes 
of combat in the provinces. Towards nightfall the eye of 
the visitor, unaccustomed to the novelty, insists on turning 




skywards, and is not satisfied tilt the reassuring sparic 
glimmers brightly from each sentinel peak. 

Within the space thus enclosed and built over is contained 
a population, the various estimates of whone numerical total 
range from 150,000 to 300,000. An official 
calculaUon has placed the number of houses at ![^,I'|X 
30,000, and we may accept 200,000 as a probable 
total for their inmates.' The bulk of these arc crowded in 

■ On tliE utliur liauil. tliu C'liinwa pi 
Iht tCadcrn Stockade, givua tha numbar 
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thatched hovels^ lining narrow and fetid lanes; but in 
singular and truly Oriental contrast are the main streets, 
three in number, one of which runs from the Palace to meet 
the second, which intersects the city from east to west, 
while the third strikes off from the latter to the south gate. 
Each of these is of a breadth and amplitude that would 
dignify a European capital, being at least fifty yards wide 
and smoothly gravelled; but even here the native love of 
crowding and squalor is allowed to assert itself, for the 
roadway is encroached upon by rows of rude straw-thatched 
shanties that have been erected by poverty-stricken squatters 
on either hand, encumbering the passage, and reducing the 
space available for locomotion to a narrow strip in the middle. 
When th*e King goes out, or when any state function of 
great solemnity takes place, all these improvised tenements 
are pulled down beforehand (but re-erected directly after- 
wards) ; and I own that I was far from sorry to see a large 
block of them blazing merrily one night, both because the 
street for a brief space resumed its proper dimensions, and 
from the insight which the spectacle afforded into the 
manners of the natives. Some of them sat on the neigh- 
bouring housetops, praying to the spirits to arrest the 
conflagration, which they made no effort to retard ; others 
adopted a remedy by one stage more practical, seeing that 
they ran about with small pots, bowls, and even teacups, 
filled with water, which they dashed with sanguine futility 
upon the flames. But had it not been for the privately 
organised fire-brigade maintained by the Chinese Resident 
for the protection of the Chinese quarter, in or near to which 
the burning houses lay, there seemed no plausible reason 
why the conflagration should ever have stopped until it had 
reduced the entire city to ashes. 

In the maps Soul is made to stand upon the river Han ; 
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and when I had read in hi.stor}'-book8 of the French and 

American frigates steaming up the river to threaten or attack 

it, I had pictured to myself a scene and a site not 

unUke the Nile at Khartum. But, as a matter of ^'^"^^ 

fact, the river is between three and four miles 

away ; and the only local substitute for it is a narrow canal, 

which may lie an Abana or a I'harpar in tlic rainy «;eaRon, 
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but which, when I saw it, w.is merely a filthy anil shallow 
sewer, in which the K<»rean un-hins appeared to find pleasure 
in paddling, llaeli street or alley, niore<»ver, has an o|>en 
gutter running upon either side, and containing all the 
refuse of human and animal life. Soul is consecpiently a 
noisome and malodorous place ; and exploration among its 
labyrinthine alleys is as disagreeable to the nostril as it is 
bewildering to the eye. A few elevations spring up from 
the general level of the city basin ; and these have been 
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opportunely occupied by foreigners with a superior apprecia- 
tion of site^ the British^ Russian^ and Japanese Legations and 
the French Catholic Establishment being from any altitude 
the most conspicious objects in the town. A settlement of 
1000 Japanese is in acute competition with an even larger 
and increasing colony of Chinamen. Nearly 100 Europeans 
and Americans represent the remainder of the foreign 
community; but this admixture makes little superficial 
impression upon the white-coated, white-trousered, white- 
socked mass of humanity that swarms to and fro in the 
thronged thoroughfares of the city. 

The public buildings of Soul are remarkable for their 
paucity and insignificance. With the exception of the great 
hooded roofs of the Audience Halls in the Palaces, 
the whole city, when seen from above, presents an 
almost even level of tiled roof-tops, packed so closely 
together that it looks as though a man might step from one 
to the other. The narrow alleys between them cannot be 
discerned, and only the white riband of the three principal 
streets, rendered whiter still by the Avhite dresses of the 
Koreans, strutting up and down by the hundred, breaks the 
brown monotony. Even when we descend into the town, 
we find no beauty in the exterior of the houses ; for they are, 
as a rule, constructed of a mixture of mud, paj>er, and wood ; 
although those which are more strongly built have walls made 
of round stones, which are tied round and held together by 
plaited straw in lieu of the too expensive luxury of mortar. 
There are no windows in the housefronts — only lifting or 
sliding screens ; and whatever of neatness or elegance exists 
in the abode is conccided in the interior, where the private 
dwellings, unseen from the street, are ranged round small 
courts. The houses of all classes are uniformly built either 
on platforms or on raised floors, for the purpose of warming 
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by meuii of fluu running underneath from a single fumaoe 
that serves the entire building. At the other end the imoke 
escapes by a blackened hale in the wall, usually Into the 
street, where it adds to the mthetic pains of perambulation. 
There is nowhere in the city anything in the least resembling 
the elaborate carved and gilded woodwork that adorns the 
diop-fronts in Peking, or even the monumental painted sign- 




boards of Canton. Another obstacle to street embellishment 
has been the existence of crude and foolish sumptuary laws, 
prohibiting the erection of houses of more thnn a certain sisc 
or beyond a fixed outlay. 

For these drawbacks, however, Siiul does its best to atone 
by two properties of unquestioned and more creditable 
individuality — vix. a singular and picturesque 
street-life, and a Court which is alternately life ami 
dignified and comic, and sometimes both at the "^""'*- 
same time. Why the Koreans should all dress in white 
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cotton no one seems able to say. It is not a fashion imposed 
by conquest, like the pigUil in China ; nor by smartness, like 
the Albanian petticoat ; nor by dignity, like the Roman toga ; 
nor by serviceableness, like the Highland kilt; not even by 
the vulgar criterion of comfort, like the European trouser. 
The colour cannot have been designed to resist the sun, be- 
cause in winter there is not too much sun to resist ; nor can 




the material have been selected for its lightness, since in the 
cold weather it is only rendered wearable by being thickly 
wadded with cotton-wool. I can only attribute the pheno- 
menon, therefore, to one of those inexplicable freaks of 
fortune, which have endowed the world, for instance, with 
the crinoline and the top-hat ; although, whatever the cause 
of its original introduction, I harbour a secret suspicion that 
the white cotton garments of the men are now maintained 
by them for the excellent purpose they serve in keeping the 
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women busy. All day long, u you arc walking in the street! 
of SAuI, you will hear a mysterious tap, tap, tap, emerging 
from the closed shutters of the houses. This is the house- 
wife who is at work indoors with a wooden cylinder with 
which she beats, beats, beats, her husband's white cotton 
clothes, in order to give them the peculiar gloss which 




masculine fashion afTcets in Korea. The clothes are always 
taken to pieces in advance, and after the washing are either 
loosely stitched with thread, or are pasted together with 
starch. Over their white cotton drawers, which terminate 
in a kind of psdilcd stocking, the men of the middle classes 
wear an outer tunic or skirt of similar material, which is 
split up at the sides, and looks very much like a nightshirt. 
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Secretaries and persons in civil employ wear over this a 
similar semi-transparent garment in black. The women of 
the lower orders are also as entirely clad in white as a class 
of English girls going to a Confirmation Service ; but in the 
upper classes a gown of green^ or crimson^ or purple, instead 
of hanging from the shoulders, is drawn up over the head, with 
the sleeves hanging down in two long lappets behind, and is 
held closely together in front, admitting only a fugitive glimpse 
of black eyes behind. The most astonishing Korean coiffure 
is that of the Abigail or waiting-maid, and of all female atten- 
dants in the Palace, who wear a colossal erection upon their 
heads made of greasy black hair twisted in plaits, bigger by 
far than the artificial head-dress of an old Egyptian Pharaoh, 
or the wig of an English Lord Chancellor. This adornment is 
made up from the clippings or combings of boys' pigtails, 
which are dyed black, and sold in tresses at the cost of about 
Ss. a coil, each coil being one yard long and of the thickness 
of a finger. Upon the summit of this an enormous tray 
reposes as safely as upon a four-legged table. 

Another peculiar coiffure is that of the King's dancing- 
girls, or corps de ballet, who are a regular feature at every 
Korean entertainment These girls, who are 
Danang- called 'Ki-saing,' correspond to the Geisha of 
Japan. Companies of them exist in every town 
of any size, combining prostitution with the pursuit of their 
profession. Many of them are far from bad-looking, the 
type of feature being much more regular, even if wanting in 
the feminine attractiveness of the Japanese girl. The 
national dance, which is performed to the strains of a slow 
plaintive music evoked by a seated band, is monotonous in 
character and interminable in length.^ Like all the dances 

^ The photograph of the King's liand was taken by Captain Catitle, of 
H.M.S. Leand4T, in 1893. 
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of the Far East, it consists of a series of postures free from 
iodeliCAcy, and some of them not without grace, and has 
heen described as ' a not unpleosing mixture of minuet and 
quadrille, with a dash of the reel towards the finish.' The 
Koreans will sit and gaze at it in rapt ecstasy for hours at a 
stretch. 






It is as a country of hats that Korea has attained the 
widest external fame, and in the course of a single stroll the 
streets of Soul will afford material for an extensive 
classification. The ordinary headpiece is a twofold 
structure ; for the outer hat, broad-brimmed and with slightly 
conical crown, not unlike the old market-hat of the Welsh- 
woman — though made of a material more delicate than 
Wales ever saw — namely, among the upper classes split 
bamlNw fibres, woven together and lacquered black, and 
among the lower orders a cheaper variety of the same, or 
horsehair — is only the exterior covering or superstructure of 
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a skull-cap ajid fillet of the same material, which is pressed 
around the temples, in order to hold in place the uncut hair 
of the men, drawn upwards and tied in a knot upon the 
crown. The exterior hat is kept on by a riband or string of 
amber and cornelian beads beneath the chin. Then there 
are hats for every rank, occupation, and even phase of life. 
The youth, when he is betrothed, wears, till his marriage, a 
smart fabrication of straw. 

The successful candidate at one of the literary examinations 
is distinguished by two wires adorned with coloured rosettes, 
which project like hoops or antenna: over the summit of his 
^~ hat. Peasants and bull-drivers 

are remarkable for colossal pent- 
houses of plaited straw, which 
almost conceal the feature*, and 
whose circumference embraces 
. the full width of the shoulder*. 
Perhaps the mourner has the 
worst time; for, not only must 
he wear a somewhat similar ex- 
tinguisher, hexagonal at the brim, 
but for a period of one, two, or 
three years, according to his re- 
lationship with the deceased, he 
is compelled to don a henlpeii 
robe, tied by a cord round the 
waist, and to carry in front of his 
mouth a small hempen screen 
between two sticks, in order, I 
believe, to keep at a proper distance the spirit of the 
departed.' During the period of mourning, prescribed 
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by an inflexible regulation, he is further forbidden to 
marry, or indulge in any of the lighter occupations of 
life ; and instances have occurred of ill-starred bridegrooms, 
a continuous mortality among whose relations has lefl them 
stranded high and dry for years on the sad sands of 
celibacy, their Hancccs meanwhile growing grey and ill- 
favoured before their eyes. Monks have a hat peculiar 
to their order, made .of rush-matting, with a hexagonal 
brim, and terminating in a conical apex ; while there 
is a separate long narrow straw fabric for nuns. The 
Korean soldiers also have a distinguishing hat, made of 
black horsehair felt, tied on with coloured tape ribands ; 
a superior variety of the same article, adorned with plumes, 
makes of their otiicers a wondrous sight. It is only, 
however, when we reach the grades of court and official 
society that the Korean hatmaker achieves his greatest 
masterpieces. Thus, for the governor of a province he 
supplies a sort of mitre of gilt pasteboard ; while for 
ministers and officials generally are prescribed various 
degrees of headpiece, constructed with receding stages, like 
a Doge's cap of state, and fitted with wings or paddles pro- 
jecting from the back. Even the royal lackeys have a 
headpiece, consisting of a small bamboo structure, stuck on 
sideways, with a huge bunch of artificial flowers at the back, 
which is only less fantastic than the harlequin's cap of the 
Shah's runners at Teheran. 

With nine out of every ten persons clad in white, and 
with the entire ten adorned with these astonishing varieties 
of headgear, it may readily be imagined that 

street-life in Soul is not exactly the same, for ^!I!!I'''" 

J mcnts. 

instance, as in London or New York. Nor are 

there any carriages or wheeled vehicles, of whatsoever 

description, to suggest a Western |)arallel. Locomotion is 
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entirely pedestrian^ save for such persons, usually of high 
estate, as are perched upon the backs of the diminutive 
Korean ponies, clinging with difficulty to the pommel of a 
saddle, which lifts them almost as high above the back of 
the animal as the latter is above the ground; or as are 
borne along by shouting attendants in open chairs or sedans. 
Next to ponies the most familiar animals encountered in the 
streets of Soul are magnificent bulls, marching along under 
vast stacks of brushwood, and behaving themselves with a 
docility that is quite extraordinary. They are the only other 
beast of burden known to the country, are highly prized, 
and fetch comparatively heavy prices. Children abound 
everywhere, and derive a peculiar gratification from sporting 
in the gutters. They are frequently clad in pink or some 
other bright colour, and are usually engaged in flying small 
rectangular painted kites, made of the wonderful oiled i)aper 
of the country.^ Kite-fighting consists in drawing one kite 
sharply across another when at a great height in the air, so 
as to sever the rival string. Another popular urban amuse- 
ment is stone-throwing. Different parts of the capital, 

' The Korean imper is the most remarkable native manufacture. It ih 
maile from more than one material, though UBually from the inner bark of 
a mulberry-tree ; but there is hardly anything in Korea that cannot be made 
of it. After it has been soaked in oil of sesame it becomes both exceedingly 
durable and wateqiroof. As such it is used instead of carpets on the floors, 
instead of pa[)er on the walls, instead of glass in the windows, and instead of 
white-wash on the ceilings. Clothes, hats, shoes, tobacco-pouches, and fans 
are made of it ; so are umbrellas, lanterns, and kites. Rooms are divided by 
l)aper screens; clothes are kept in jiai^er chests; men travel with jjajjer 
trunks ; children j)lay with jMiper toys. Then there are the ordinarj* pur- 
poses of writing and printing ; and so frugal are the Koreans, that even the 
cxamination-i)a|>ers of the candidates in the literary examinations, instead of 
being thrown away, are di8iK)sed of for a few co)ii)er8, and subsequent!}' do 
duty as improvised macintosh cajies on the shoulders of the coolies, who go 
marching along in the rain, innocently i>armling the maxims of Confucius on 
their Ijacks. The jirincipal man\ifactory is in a valley watered by a stream 
outside the north gate of Soul; and a steam jwper-mill, with foreign 
machinery, has just Ixen erected at Yang-hwa-chin on the Han, four miles 
below the capital. 
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which is divided into five quarters or wards, or different 
villages^ wage fierce warfare on an open space of ground, 
driving each other backwards and forwards with showers of 
missiles. These contests are conducted with great ferocity, 
and frequently result in loss of life. Even with the advance 
of civilisation their savagery has scarcely abated ; though 
the sport, which has nothing to recommend it, is said to be 
less popular than of yore. It is not unlike the custom, still 
prevailing in one or two English places, of an annual foot- 
ball match in the main street between two parts of a town, 
in which every one who likes may take part. 

A history of sack and siege has left very few relics of 
antiquity either in the capital or in its neighbourhood ; but, 
such as they are, I will describe them. At the 
junction of the two main streets, under a roofed I j^ ^^ 
pavilion, known as the Choiig Kak, or Bell 
Kiosque, and behind wooden bars, hangs a famous old bronze 
bell, which is reported, with a modesty that I cannot think 
remarkable, since I have found it shared by at least half a 
dozen rival competitors in the course of my travels, to be 
the third largest in the world. It is in no respect an 
astonishing bell, being without ornament, save for an in- 
scription, which relates that it was erected in a.d. 1468 by 
Taijo Tai Woaiig. But the Americans are siiid to have tried 
to get hold of it for Chicago ; and it never allows its own 
presence to be forgotten by strangers, for it is banged with 
a swinging wooden beam every evening for some minutes 
between 7 and [) p.m. before the gates are shut, and also 
before sunrise, between 3 and 5 a.m., as well as on other 
occasions, when there is a fire. The roads diverging from 
the Chong Kak are known as Chong Uo, or Bell Roads. 

It was close to the Bell Kioscjue that the stone was placed 
in 1866 by the old Regent, the Tai Wen Kun, who reigned 
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before the present King had attained his majority, with an 
inscription calling upon the Koreans to kill all Christians ; 

nor was it till 1883 that it was finally removed. 
Shops. Adjoining the same site are the only two-storeyed 

shops, or warehouses, in Soul. They belong to 
the King, and are leased to the merchants of the six great 
trading guilds of Korea, who pay him a substantial price for 
the privilege of controlling the sale of Chinese and native 
silk, of cotton goods, of hemp and grass cloth, and of 
Korean paper. The shops open on to a narrow central 
court, but the goods there displayed, consisting of silk and 
cotton and figured gauze fabrics, Chinese shoes, native paper, 
and brass utensils,^ do not greatly attract the foreigner. 
He is more likely to pick up something amid the old 
rubbish lying upon the open stalls in the main street 
outside. 

In the back court of a mean hovel, at no great distance, 
stands a small and exquisite, though much defaced, white 
Stone granite pagoda, whose ascending tiers are richly 

pagoda and carved with images of the seated Buddha. The 

topmost tier has been broken off — it is said by the 
Japanese during their invasion 300 years ago — and is lying 
upon the ground hard by. This monument was variously 
reported to me as having been brought over from China by 
the Chinese wife of a Korean monarch some seven centuries 
ago, and as marking the site of what was once an important 
Buddhist monastery in the heart of the city. Not far away 
stands a Chinese stele or tall granite pillar, with wreathed 
dragons at the top, and an undecipherable inscription on the 



^ Among these it in unfair to jiass without notice the national implement 
of Korea, a circular brass i)ot, with a lid, but no handle, which is carried 
about by the attendant of every respectable citizen, and serves alternately as 
pillow, candlestick, ash-plate, spittoon, tLndjK>t dc chmahrc. 
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face, reposing upon an immense granite tortoise.^ There are 
a similar pillar and tortoise outside Soul, about 7^ miles 
from the east gate, with an inscription in Chinese and 
Manchu upon the opposite faces, commemorating the insti- 
tution of the Korean king, who koniowed at this spot to the 
Manchu conqueror, upon his second invasion of Korea in 
1637, and renounced allegiance to the Mings in his favour. 
Under the philo-Japanese administration of the Korean 
ministers Pak and So, the Japanese attempted to destroy 
this monument in February 189^, with a body of police. 
But tlie villagers defended it so stoutly that the police had 
to retire re infecla. Between this pillar and the city is passed 
the Sen Kuang Kio, an old bridge of white stone slabs, rest- 
ing upon twenty-one stone piers. 

Religion at present has but few altars in or near to the 
capital. There is an altar to the Spirits of the Land (some- 
times miscalled the Temple of Heaven), consisting 
of a bare open platform, upon which annual sacri- Temples, 
fices are offered by the King, as on the She Chi 
Tan in China and in Annam. Inside the walls on the north- 
east is the Temple of Confucius, where there is the customary 
sanctuary containing the tablet of that philosopher, and a 
large building for students and lUerati. I also visited the 
Temple of the God of War, outside the southern gate, one 
of those semi- heroic additions to the Chinese pantheon (the 
god being reported to have been a real historical personage 
or distinguished general, who was canonised by Imperial 
edict) which are familar to the traveller in the Celestial 
Empire. The images in the temple are hideous beyond 
words, but in one of the courts is an interesting sun-dial in a 
basin ; and two side galleries contain a curious collection of 

* The tortoise iu Chiueae mytliolog\- in one of Uio nine off«|>rtug of tlie 
dragon, and i» pUoed below memorial pillar* and gravestone* as an emblem 
of atrength. 
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genuine old helmets and armour, exactly like those which I 
shall shortly describe in the Royal Procession, and a number 
of wall-paintings, representing battle-scenes by land «nd sea 
from the famous Chinese historical novel San Kuo Chih, or 
Record of the Three Kingdoms. 
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One of the most conspicuous objects in Soul at the 
time of my visit was the Hong Sal Mun, or Red Arrow 
Gate, erected at some distance from the Palace. 
^^ Arrow j^^^ ^^ ^ ,^fj.y wooden arch, some 30 feet high, 
painted red — the royal colour — and consisting of 
two perpendicular posts, united at the top by two horizontal 
traverses, through which a number of red arrows were 
fixed with their points upwards. This archway, which was 
of Tartar origin, and somewhat resembled the lorii {or 
so-called bird-rests) which precede both Shinto and Bud- 
dhist temples in Japan, as well as the commemorative arch 
or paihtB in China, is a symbol of majesty and govern' 
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ment in Kore*, and ii accordingly erected in front of royal 
paUcei, Government buildingi, and temples or monuteriei 
(as at Sak Wang Sa) under royal patronage. In Soul it 
mailed the approach to the Nam Piel Kung, or Palace of the 
Chinese Imperial Commisaioners. A not dissimilar but far 




more elegant and purely Chinese stone archway, called the 
Geo Mun, stood about a mile outside the western gate on the 
road to Peking, and marked the point to which the King 
went forth to meet the Imperial Envoys. Near to it was the 
Bokakan, or mansion in which he awaited their arrival. 

Both the Hong Sal Mun, as symbolising Korean sovereignty, 
and the Geo Mun, as illiistrmting former Chinese suicrainty, 
have been destroyed by the JBpa:iese since the termination 
of the war, in a spirit of iconoclasm as stupid as it is dis- 
creditable. 
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Continuing past this gate to a point about three miles 
from the city on the north-west, one arrives at a gigantic 
^, image of Buddha, 15 feet high, which has been 

painted painted upon the upright surface of a huge fallen 

granite boulder. The figure is all white, but the 
eyes, mouth, ears, and head-dress have been coloured ; and a 
gaudily painted temple-roof has been erected as a shelter 
over the whole. One hand of the image is uplifted, the 
other reposes at his side. 

The place of execution used to be near the southern gate, 
where, after decapitation, the headless trunk and trunkless 

head of the criminal lay exposed for three days. 
plSe"^*^" The introduction of the foreign element, with its 

scruples, has removed the scene of operations to a 
site some miles from the city, where a friend of mine wit- 
nessed an execution of several culprits — the head never 
falling till after several slashes from a big sword — and even 
painted a picture of the gruesome scene. 

Among the other environs of Soul, the only ones worthy 
of mention are the two royal retreats or fortresses in the 

mountains of Pouk San and Sam Kok San, which 
f T ss s ^^^ surrounded by walls and fortified, and are 

held by monkish garrisons.^ To one or other 
of these, in times of invasion, revolution, or danger, the 
King escapes, provisions being stored there in anticipation 
of a long siege. The nearest of them is eleven miles 
distant, and is called Hokanzan, the walled enclosure 
being five miles in circuit. The larger is sixteen miles 

^ This clerical militia \a a legacy from the days when the Buddliist hier- 
archy was a great power in the land, and ])roduced statesmen and warriors 
as well as devotees and students. The monasteries were then fortified build- 
ings, and wore garrisoned by their inmates. It was from one of these fortified 
monasteries that the French met with their disastrous repuliie on Kanghwa 
Island in 1866. 
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distant, and its wall is seven miles round. It is called 
Nankanzan.^ 

I next turn to the Royal Palaces. Just as the capital is 
the centre of the kingdom, to which everybody and evcrj'- 
thing — society, officials, candidates, merchants, 
business, employment, relaxation — gravitate, so t^,^nKlfrca 
does the entire life of the capital revolve round 
the centre of the Palace and the King. The Utter may be 
a small personage to the outer world — perhaps a large 
majority of mankind may be unaware even of his existence 
— but to his subjects he is something overwhelmingly great, 
while to these attributes is added, in the case of China and 
of its once dependent States, the prestige of a rank that is 
held divine, and entitles its wearer to be called the Son of 
Heaven. No celestial scion in the world in all probability 
exercises less influence upon its destinies than His Majesty 
the King of Korea; but that does not in the least detract 
from his titular eminence in the eyes of Koreans, which an 
ancient and inflexible etiquette maintains in a becoming 
atmosphere of mystery' and isolation. Fortunately in the 
case of Korea, the hedge of royal dignity, still unimpaired 
in the case of the suzerain Power and of the Court at 
Peking, has been sufticiently broken through by the force 
of circumstances during the jvi«»t twenty years, to admit of 
audiences being readily conceded by a monarch, whom close 
contact reveals as an amiable j)ersonage, not less human — 
])erhaps in certain respects nit her more so — than the bulk 
c»f his fellow-creatures. 

There is quite a number of ]>a]aces in Siiul. One of 
these, the Nam Kung, near the south gate, is employed for 

' T\iii* iniiMt Ik* tlic * FtMt of NuinmA Sjuininng' of }{c'i)«1iik Hainel, wlirro 
ihc King rc'tiie<l in war, wliich wn* »»i\ to wven lt»ftgue», or tlnee houin, 
fnim Sior, was tktorcil with tlirce yeaiV |»rovi>iioni<, An<l whh garriKoncMl Ky 
* religious.' 
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marriage ceremonies, and has sometimes been the residence 

of the Commander-in-Chief. Another, the Nam Piel 

Kung, near the west gate, was, until the war. 

Palaces J^eserved for the accommodation of the Imperial 
Envoys from Peking. A third, the Un Pyon 
Kung, in the northern quarter, was formerly occupied by 
the Tai Wen Kun, or Regent, the father of the reigning 
King, who practically usurped the throne during his son's 
minority, persecuted the Christians, tortured and killed the 
missionaries, and by his savage and reactionary policy forced 
upon foreign Powers the first opening of the country. 

The principal residence o£ royalty has usually been in one 
of two palaces of much greater size than those hitherto 

,, mentioned. Accounts vary as to the respective 

i^asi f OF 

New antiquity of the pair, the one that is temporarily 
*^^** occupied by the Sovereign being commonly 
denominated the New Palace, presumably because repairs 
have recently been required in order to render it habitable. 
The two together occupy an enormous space, surrounded 
by walls, and entered by great gates, in the northern part 
of the city; and in their precincts are included several 
hundreds of acres of enclosed but uncultivated ground, 
extending to the summit of the north hill, a conical eleva- 
tion covered with low scrub, that rises to a sharp and lofty 
point just behind. As a matter of fact, the more easterly 
of the two palaces is the newer, having been erected for 
the Heir Apparent about 400 years ago. It has thirteen 
gates and covers an enormous space of ground, much of 
which is laid out in gardens and walks, and is adorned with 
lotus-ponds, bridges, and summer-houses. It was occupied 
by the King in the early years after his accession, was 
partly burned down in 1882, was rebuilt and re-occupied, 
but again deserted after the Rebellion of 1 884, and, when 
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I_wM_LB_S«i«Ull— lS92,-w»a without a tenint; though it 
wu reported th&t the King was going back there, becauie 
a make had fallen from the ceiling of the Crown Prince'i 
room in the other palace. Shortness of supplies, however, 
interfered with the execution of this design ; but the King 
had already connected the grounds of this palace by an 




enclosed passage-way at the back with the other palace in 
which he was then residing. 

The latter, which is the more westerly and now the 
principal, is also the older building, having been erected 
500 years ago. It stands at the head of the 
broad thoroughfare known ns Palace-street, the or Old 
end of which is entirely filled by its massive ™*<^- 
stone gateway, surmounted by a heavy, double-roofed 
pavilion. Outside the gate are two grotesque stone lions 
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upon stone pedestals, an<l « ramp with eighteen low stone 
pillars on either side. In the hose of the gate-tower are 
three arched doorways, closed with wooden doors, adorned 
with painted figures. Of these the middle door, or Thoi 
Hwa Mun, is only opened for the ingress or egress of the 
King, or of a Minister Plenipotentiary going to present 
his credentials from his Sovereign ; but the others are the 




regular passage-way to the multitude of interior courts, 
which are crowded with officials, retainers, soldiers, 
ministers, secretaries, lackeys, runners, and hangers-on of 
, everj- description. Five hundred guards protect the royal 
; person, the remainder of the garrison of 4000 (which 
: represents, under normal circumstances, the entire standing 
army of Korea) being stationed in barracks outside. There 
, are further reported to be about 2000 retainers in the 
Palace enclosure. 
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Pint come two immense paved courts, surrounded by low 
building*, «nd terminating in great gateways. The second 
of these conducts to a further quadrangle, also of „ 
great sixe, at the upper end of which, on a two- Hall ot 
fold terrace or platform, surrounded by white 
gnuiite balustrades, and ascended by triple flights of steps, 
the middlemost of which are reserved for the palanquin in 
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which is borne the royal person — stands the Great Hall of 
Audience, wherein is held the imposing pageantry of the 
annual tmett on the King's birthday, on New Year's Day, 
and on other festive anniversaries. The building consists of 
a great twin-roofed hall, constructed entirely of wood, the 
richly carved and reticulated ceiling of which, painted red, 
blue, and green, is supported by immense circular pillars, 
coloured red above and white at the base. It is empty 
exeept for a lofty scarlet dais facing the entrance, and 
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ascended by six steps, upon which^ in front of a beautifully 
carved scarlet and black screen of pierced woodwork^ is 
placed the chair of state of the King. From this position 
he looks down upon the matted floor of the hall^ through 
the open doors on to the double terrace outside, and thence 
to the paved quadrangle, where twelve inscribed pillars on 
either hand indicate the various positions taken up by the 
different ranks of nobles and officials at the royal lev^. 
The furthest of these is so distant as barely to render visible 
the august form of the Sovereign. The idea of this splendid 
Audience Hall, grandiose in its massive simplicity, is curiously 
analogous to the talars, or throne-rooms, of the Persian kings 
from the days of Darius to those of Nasr-ed-din Shah ; and 
the spectacle which it presents on the great days of audience, 
like that which I shall describe in my succeeding work at 
Hu6^ is one of the few surviving and intact pageants of the 
Far East 

In an adjoining court is the Summer Palace, a large hall 

or pavilion raised upon forty-eight pillars of stone, twelve 

feet high, in the middle of a lotus-pond. Hard by 

of Diligence, the Yun Hall, or Hall of Departed 
Spirits, which is used in the funeral celebrations of royalty, 
and the Chai Hall, or Hall of Fasting. The rear part of the 
building, where the King and his seraglio reside, consists of 
a number of smaller courts, kiosques, and pavilions, adorned 
with a good deal of bright painting, and possessing a certain 
fantastic elegance. The electric light was installed in this 
part of the Palace by order of the King, who has the 
Oriental's fondness for any new and expensive invention; 
but it very soon came to grief. Another contract was given 
in 1 893 to an American engineer, who imported the entire 
plant from the United States. It was in one of the smaller 
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II Admitted to an audience with His 




Li Hsi, King of Korea (whose original Korean name was 
Hong Pok-i), is the twenty-eighth lovereign of the reigning 
dynasty. He was the nephew of Li Hwan, the hut 
king but one, who, having no children, had been Jf ^i^^ 
succeeded by his uncte Li Ping, who also died 
childless in 1864. Thereupon the young boy, at that time 
twelve years of age, was selected as heir by the Royal 
Council, and was adopted by his great-grandmother, the 
Queen Dowager Chmo, the widow of the Crown Prince Ll 
Ying, who had never succeeded to the throne. This old 
lady died in 1890. 

The young Sovereign being a minor, the royal authority 
was vested in a Council of Elegeiicy, one of whom, Li Cheng 
Ying, the father of the boy and a man of great strength 
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of character, took advantage of his position to usurp the 
chief power. Nominally as Regent, with the title of Tai 

Wen Kun, Lord of the Great Court, he ruled the 
WenKun. ^'"g^^m with great severity from 1864 to 1873. 

He it was who was responsible for the furious 
persecution of the Christian missionaries that brought the 
unsuccessful French expedition of 1866 into Korea, and for 
the frantic anti-foreign crusade which eventually broke down 
under the combined pressure of the foreign Powers. He 
was once aptly described by a native writer as having 
' bowels of iron and a heart of stone.' Upon the assumption 
b3rtKe~Kiftg"df full sovereignty in 1873, and the subsequent 
opening of the country, the Tai Wen Kun headed the Con- 
servative or Reactionary party, against all treaties and all 
foreigners, while from time to time he ' kept his hand in ' 
at conspiracy, for which he has a unique genius, by arranging 
plots to depose the King and Queen, and to replace the 
former by some more flexible member of his own family. 
One such attempt to plant another son upon the throne was 
detected in 1876, and the unhappy youth was invited to 
drink a cup of poison. Upon this the Tai Wen Kun, with 
an ability greatly in advance of his times, despatched some 
boxes of choice bonbons, concealing explosive bombs, to his 
successful adversaries, whom he thus triumphantly removed. 
After a short lull he is believed to have instigated the first out- 
break against the Japanese Legation in 1882, when an attempt 
was made to kidnap the King and to kill the Queen,^ and 



^ So universally wera both the Queen and tlie CroMru Prince believed 
to have been killed, that their death wan printed as a fact in Mr. W. E. 
Griffis' Hermit Nation^ which was published shortly afterwards. It being 
undesirable for a while to reveal the tnith, national mourning for a year was 
even ordered, and was oljserved for the full period. It sulwequontly trans- 
pired that the Queen had been smuggled out in disguise as the wife of a 
soldier, and that one of the Court ladies had been killed in her place. 
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when the Japanese Mintater, Hanabusa, and his following had 
to retreat fighting to Chemulpo, where they were picked 
up by A British man-of-war. Very shortly the Japanese 
Minister reappeared with demands for immediate and 
ample reparation ; but, while the negotiations still lingered. 




the sky was suddenly clearc<l by a thunderbolt launched by 
Li Hung Chang, the grent Chinese Viceroy, who had seixed 
the opportunity to reassert the compromised stiRcrainty of 
his Imperial master. The Tni Wen Kun was himself kid- 
napped and deported to Chinn, where he was kept n prisoner 
at Paoting Fu. 

During his absence in 1881, a iiecond revolution, of some- 
what similar character, broke out in the cupilnl,' from which 



/ 
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the King only escaped by jumping on to the back of a 
eunuch^ in which not too dignified position he was carried 
into the Chinese camp outside Soul. After matters had 
been somewhat composed, the King began to think that the 
abilities of the old Regent might perhaps after all be more 
usefully employed at home; and accordingly he himself 
applied to China for his restoration. It cannot be said that 
the experiment was a success, so far as the relations of the 
pair were concerned, for in the summer of 1 892 a determined 
attempt was made by the political opponents of the Tai Wen 
Kun to blow him up with gunpowder, though the misdirection 
of the explosive, which blew out the side of the room which 
he occupied, instead of the floor, saved the old gentleman's 
life. It could not fail to be remarked that the King evinced 
no solicitude at the miraculous escape of his parent — a 
callousness which was the more extraordinary in a country 
where Confucianism has inculcated filial respect as the 
highest duty. The Tai Wen Kun, now seventy-four years 
of age, is still living, and continues to give proofs of a vitality 
which neither age nor disappointment can impair. Just 
before the commencement of hostilities between Japan 
and China in July 1894> the Japanese appear to have con- 
templated making use of his influence in their own in- 
terest, and appointed him Commissioner or Regent for the 
discussion of reforms. Very soon, however, the Tai Wen 
Kun developed the most violent anti-Ja})anese inclinations, 
and was accordingly shelved. He seems to have utilised his 

incautiously proceeded to Shanghai, was murdered there in the spring of 1894 
by a fellow-countryman, it is said at the direct instigation of the King. Any- 
how, his remains, upon being taken back to Korea by onler of the Govern- 
ment, were there subjected to mutilation and public exposure : the remaining 
members of his family were put to death, and the murderer was loaded with 
honours. Korea never so successfully vindicated her claim to exclusion from 
the pale of civilisation. The murder of Kim Ok Kiun, however, was one of 
the event! that precipitated the late war. 
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liberty to embark in a fresh conspiracy against the King and 
Queen, for which, though he escaped scot-free himself, his 
grandson was arrested, tried, and sentenced in 189^ to ten 
years' banishment. The old man, after a short spell of 
retirement, has again, as these pages go to press in October 
1895, asserted his indomitable spirits by a renewed plot, 
in which, after the King's Korean Guard, duly bribed in 
advance, and a number of Japanese, had penetrated into 
the Palace, and successfully atoned for the many previous 
failures on his part by killing the Queen outright, he once 
more usurped the supreme power, the King managing to 
escape with his life. This scandalous event, in which it is 
alleged that the Japanese were implicated, is not unlikely to 
mark a turning-point in Korean fortunes. To the remarkable 
experiences which I have related theTai Wen Kun also adds 
the accomplishments of an artist ; and I am the possessor 
of an excellent signed pen-and-ink drawing by his hand. 

With the exception of the two above-mentioned revolts in 
1882 and 1884, which were in both cases the result of 
political and Court intrigue, rather than of any 
popular movement, the King had until 1894 I^^^*"^* 
occupied the throne for twenty years without 
menace or peril. Upon both those occasions, though the 
external symptom of the outbreak was an attack upon the 
Japanese Legation, who invariably represent the least 
popular element of society in Siiul, the real object of the 
conspirators was to capture, without injuring, the person 
of the King, whose seal and signature lent a much-coveted 
sanction to the successful faction.^ It was not the life of the 

> The pertk>n of the Sovereign iii heM w\cre<l ami inviolahlo— hi» real nafc- 
guard againut aHMasMination ; hut it iM tlie royal bcal that in the eoveteU ohject. 
Till recent years a change of iwrty in Korean government (which there ia no 
machincF}' for effecting hy a general election) wax invaiiahly carried out at 
followi: — The conspirators gathcretl in »ufticient nnmlicrM in the ]*alace. 
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Sovereign that was aimed at in either case, but the influence 
of those under whose control he was supposed to be. In 
February 189* a plot was discovered for blowing up with 
gunpowder the King, Crown Prince, and chief Ministers of 
State while on a visit to the Royal Ancestral Temple ; but 
what the exact object of this Korean Guy Fawkes may have 
been, or who were the real instigators of the design, did not 
transpire. It was generally supposed to have been the old 
Regent's reply to the attempt upon himself two years earlier. 
Then followed the second conspiracy before alluded to ; and 
finally, the ignominy of the Japanese occupation, which, after 
subjecting the King to every variety of humiliation, has left 
him a monarch only in name, and, probably, the most dis- 
consolate living occupant of a throne. 

His Majesty is a man of much amiability of character ; and 

many instances are related of his personal charm of disposition 

and bearing. If he does not share the bigotry. 

His char- neither has he inherited the determination of his 

acter. 

father ; and placed as he has been in difficult cir- 
cumstances, for which, by training and tradition, he was 
equally unprepared, there are many excuses to be made alike 
for volatility of purpose and irresolution of action. Until the 
Japanese came, he took a keen zest in any new discovery or 
invention, though he was not free from the superstition of 
his race and country. It will be accounted a remarkable 
fact in history that both Japan and Korea should have under- 
gone in the second half of the present centuiy tlie greatest 
revolution in their annals, under the sceptre of sovereigns 
whose personality struck in neither case a very definite or 
individual note. 



seized and assassinated tlic leaders of the Government, laid hold of the King 
and of the seal of State, and comi)elIcd him to sign the warrants for the 
execution of the murdered officials, as well as their own commissions. 
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The most powerful influence in the Palace, and indeed in 

the countryj has for long been that of the Queen, the 

members of whose family, known as Min, were, 

, The Queen. 

under the old ripme, introduced into nearly every 

position of importance or emolument about the Court and in 

the Government, and thereby acquired an ascendency which 




was the cause of great political jealousy and intrigue. The 
Queen's informants and spies were said to be everywhere, 
and nothing was done without her knowledge. It was 
against this omnipotent influence that the Tni Wen;jKun 
directed all the forces at his disposal ; and, though the 
Japanese could not depose her as long as they kept the 
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King, one of their first acts was to evict the entire Min 
faction, who have since been in disgrace, and have been 
replaced by more accommodating politicians. It is alleged 
that the Queen retaliated by making advances to Russia ; in 
which, if true, we may perhaps find an explanation of the 
dramatic violence of her recent removal. 

The King's eldest son by the Queen, Li Hsia by name, is 
the Heir Apparent, or Crown Prince, and was bom in 1873. 
His abilities, however, are so much below the 
Prince ^'^ average, and there is so little chance of his found- 
ing a family, that his position in the State is less 
important than it might otherwise be. Attention has some- 
times been directed to another and elder son of the King by 
a concubine, of whom more may be heard in the future ; but 
in the meantime the Crown Prince continues to exist, an 
even more troubled phantom than his sire. 

The Korean monarchy is, in theory, absolute, hereditary, 

and divine. The King is master of the lives and property of 

his subjects and of the entire resources of the 

monaxchv ^^°K^^"*- ^^^ offices are held at his pleasure. His 
word is law. In his person is concentrated every 
attribute of Government. If in relation to China he was, 
till recently, a humble vassal, in his own dominions he was 
supreme. The opening of Korea to the world was, however, 
not accomplished without dealing many and inevitable blows 
at the peculiarly sacrosanct character of the royal authority, 
upon which stress has been laid by so many writers.^ This 

1 Dallet, and GriflBs, in the main copying from him, describe several 
features of Court ceremonial, and of the Korean theory of kingship, which 
were probably derived from the. ancient statutes of the kingdom, but which 
have long been, or are now, obsolete. These fictions have attained a wide 
popularity, mainly owing to their repetition in works of comparative sociology 
such as The Ooldcn Bough, by J. G. Frazer (2 vols. 1890). The latter, in 
vol. i. pp. 164, 172, says that the Kings of Korea are shut up in their palaces 
from the age of twelve or fifteen ; that if a suitor wishes to obtain justice 
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had been effected beyond repair even before the experiences 
of the past year, and was already contracting into the more 
modest conception of kingship that has been evolved by 
Western experience. 

Before proceeding to the royal audience, I enjoyed an 
interview with the President of the Korean Foreign Office,* 
an old gentleman with a faultless black hat, a 

A J * 

benign and sleepy expression, plump cheeks, and ^-Jij^jjJ" 
a long thin grey moustache and beard. I remem- Foreign 
ber some of his questions and answers. Having 
been particularly warned not to admit to him that I was only 
thirty-three years old, an age to which no respect attaches in 

of the King he sometimes lights a grcAt bonfire on a mountain facing the 
J^alace ; that when the King goes out of the Palace, all doors must he shut, 
an<l each houfchohler must kneel before his threshold with a broom and a 
duiit-pan in his hand, whilst all windows, especially the upi^er ones, must l»e 
Healeil with iitriiis of {laitcr, lent some one nhould look down upon the King ; 
that no one may touch the King ; and that, if he deigns to touch a nubject, 
the siKit toucheil Itecomes fiacre<l, and the {person thus honoure<l must wear a 
viMiblc mark (generally a cord of re<l nilk) for the rest of his life. Not one of 
the*ie observances is now maintaineil. Suitors wishing to obtain a hearing 
from the King ilo not light a bonfire, but sit outside the Palace-gate with 
their i^ctition place«l on a table in front of them, until the fact is reiiorteil to 
the King, and the jietition is taken in and considere<l. When the King goes 
uut of the Palace in procession, the »hoi>s along the route are closcil, but no 
restriction is placetl u|K>n the ^iiectators, who crowd the streets, and even the 
r(K>fto)w, coming in from the country in thousands to nee the {Mtgeant ; nor is 
any olieisance recpiired frou) them. Ked girdles, which are quite common, 
have also ceased to l)cnr the allegetl significance. Other statements {topuhirly 
rciieatetl (r.jr. in the Knrtifrojxnliti JtritnnHiai)^ that it is sacrilege to utter 
the King's name, and high tit;ason to touch him with iron, and that every 
horseman must dinmount when jtassing the Palace, are equally erroneous. 
Only those officials dismount who proinwe to enter the Palace. Similarly, 
the oft-quotetl rule forbid<ling any Koreou subject to go out at night in S«»ul, 
except women, officials, and blind {lersons, has fallen into desuetude since 
tlie number of Chinese ami .T«|iane»e in the city, ami of ser\ants in the em- 
ploy of foreigners, has rendere<l its enforcement imiioKsible. 

J Tliere were in IWhi three princi|ial MiniHters of State in Korea, denomi- 
nate<l Councillors of the MidtUe, U-ft, and Right. There were alwo six 
Ctovernment Defiartments, namely, the Ofllicers of (i) Civil Affairs or Public 
Employ; (ii) Finance, i.e. the Treasury; (iii) Rites or Ceremonies antl 
Public Instruction; (iv) War; (v) Justice; (vi) Public Works. To these. 
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Korea^ when he put to me the straight question (invariably 
the first in an Oriental dialogue), * How old are you?' I un- 
hesitatingly responded, 'Forty/ 'Dear me,' he said, 'you 
look very young for that. How do you account for it?' 
' By the fact,' I replied, ' that I have been travelling for a 
mouth in the superb climate of His Majesty's dominions.' 
Hearing that I had been a Minister of the Crown in England, 
he inquired what had been my salary, and added, ' I sup- 
pose you found that by far the most agreeable feature of 
office. But no doubt the perquisites were very much larger.' 
Finally, conscious that in his own country it is not easy for 
any one to become a member of the Government, unless he is 
related to the family of the King or Queen, he said to me, 

* I presume you are a near relative of Her Majesty the Queen 
of England.' ' No,' I replied, ' I am not.' But, observing 
the look of disgust that passed over his countenance, I was 
fain to add, ' I am, however, as yet an unmarried man,' with 
which unscrupulous suggestion I completely regained the old 
gentleman's favour. 

In the Palace everything — dress, deportment, movement, 
gait — is regulated by a minute and uncompromising etiquette. 
Upon one occasion a British Consul was not admitted to 
audience with the King, because, having packed up his 

since the opening of the country, ha<l l»een adtled two new deiwii'tinents — the 
Nai-nm-pri^ or Home Office, which had a PrcHident, two native Vice- 
rresidents, two foreijjn A'ice-PresidentR (namely, the Foreign Adxiwirs), one 
Conncillor, and a staff of twenty -five clciks, and which had virtually super- 
Healed the old six lioards ; ami the Oift'iuvn^ or Foreign Offic*», with a similar 
organisation, which was fonncrly under the Minii^ter of Ceremonies, there 
having l»een in those days practically no Foreign Aflfnii-s. The entire hier- 
archy here mentione<l has, however, been sui)erseded since the war by the 
JaiMinese, who have set up the Cabinet system, as de»cril)ed in the chapter 

* After the AVar,' and have instituted nine Ministries or Dci>artmcnts, with 
^linisters and Vice-Ministers at fixed salaries (so far uni)aid), viz. : (i) Royal 
Household ; (ii) Prime Minister's Dei»artment ; (iii) Foreign Office ; (iv) 
Home Office; (v) Ijaw and Justice; (vi) "NVar ; (vii) Exchequer; (viii) 
Agriculture ami Commerce ; (ix) Education. 
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unifonn, he ume only in evening ttress. The ' middle and 
lower officials wear brightly-coloured robes of scarlet, blue 
and yellow ; but the ministers and chief notables ^^^ 
affect B richer and more sober hue, usually dark dceu and 
blue or puce, the material being of figured silk.' On ^ 
the bosom is fixed a plastron or panel of coarse embroidery, 
representing a tiger, or stalk, or some other symbolical 




creature; while round the waist is woni a broad belt, 
variously adonie<l with golil, silver, jade, ivory, or horn, 
which projects several inches from the person, like the Itoop 



1 Thii bu b«ii 

>m|iaUal tfaa KunMi altlcuu tu aili>|it * mun (uinbrB >tvlc 
uumtaotured la Jafan, in pbwe d( Uh imrtioolourad ritki «t Chiaa. 
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of a beer-barrel that has started from its place. On the 

head reposes one of the winged tiaras which I have before 

described. There is also a peculiar struts which is known as 

the 'yatighan walk/ and which all ministers or nobles affect 

when they appear in public. It is a slow and measured 

movement^ with the feet planted rather wide apart, and an 

indescribable but unmistakable swing of the body that is 

most comic. The main attribute or manifestation of dignity 

in Korea seems, however, to be that its possessor is incapable 

of moving without support. Unsustained he would, I suppose, 

fall to the ground from the sheer weight of his own importance. 

Accordingly, a minister, if seen walking on the streets, is 

invariably supported by one, sometimes by two attendants, 

who deferentially prop him up under the arm or arms, as he 

slowly and consequentially struts along. If he be mounted, 

the same theory prescribes that he shall be held on to his 

saddle by retainers running on either side. Thus upheld, 

the Minister for Home Affairs and the President of the 

Foreign Office were solemnly escorting me to the presence 

of royalty, when I suddenly seemed to observe a vacuum. 

The supporters had disappeared, and the ministers had 

hurled themselves, forehead forward, on the ground. My 

old friend, who was far advanced in years, must have found 

it extremely trying. 

The King was standing in a small, brightly- painted 

pavilion, which opened on to one of the minor courts of the 

. ,. Palace. His hands rested upon a table, on which 

Audience 

with the a hideous Brussels table-cloth half concealed a 
"^' gorgeous piece of Chinese embroidery. Behind 

and around him were clustered the Palace eunuchs in Court 
dresses. At the side stood the interpreter, with his shoulders 
and head bowed in attitude of the lowest reverence, repeating 
the words which the King whispered in his ear. On either 
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ride stood the two sword-bearers of State, and at a little 

distance the two Ministers, who had resumed an erect 

position. Upon the royal brow was a double-tiered violet 

headpiece. His robe was of scarlet figured silk — the royal 

colour — with panels of gold embroidery upon the shoulders 

and breast, and a gold-studded projecting belt. Li Hsi is a 

man of small stature and sallow complexion, with hair drawn 

tightly up from the forehead beneath the Korean skull-cap, 

very slight eyebrows, small, vivacious black eyes, teeth 

discoloured from chewing the betel, a piece of which he 

continued to masticate throughout the interview, and a sparse 

black moustache and tuft below the chin. The King's 

countenance wears a singularly gentle and plearing expression ; 

and in the course of the audience, which lasted about twenty 

minutes, and was entirely conducted by His Majesty in 

person, he evinced the most lively interest in the friendship 

and consideration of Great Britain, and a personal regard for 

the services of Mr. W. C. Hillier, the capable officer by 

whom the Queen was at that time represented in Soul. 

After the audience with the King I was conducted to another 

pavilion, where I was similarly received by the Crown Prince. 

But his questions or remarks, which were dictated to him by 

his chief eunuch, were of no interest, and the interview was 

one of mere ceremony. 

The true comicality, however, of the Korean Court can 

only be properly estimated upon one of the occasions, 

somewhat rare in occurrence, when the King goes 

in state throuirh the city to visit some temple or *^°y*' . 

o J r procession. 

tomb. Of one such function I was the interested 
witness. From an early hour in the morning the streets were 
guarded by military, of a species unique in the world. The 
infantry lined the roadway, and were for the most part lying 
asleep upon the ground. They had almost as many flags as 
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men ; and their muskets, which I examined as they stood 
piled together, were commonly destitute cither of hammer, 
trigger, or plate, sometimes of all three, and were frequently 
only held together by string ; while the bayonets were bent 
and rusty. Infinitely more remarkable, however, were the 
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cavalry, These were clad in uniforms probably some 300 
years old, consisting of a. battered helmet with a spike, and 
of a cuirass of black leather studded with brass bosses, and 
worn over a heavy jerkin of moth-eaten brocade.' Enor- 
' Compare the account of Hamel, SW yean ago: — "Their Harac wear 
Cuirauea, Headiiieceg, and Sworde, ae also Bowi and Arrowa, an<l Wtai|iB 
liko oun, only that theirs have amall iron roinls. Their Foot as well aa they 
wear a coraeleC, a Headpiece, a Sword, and Uwtket or Half-]Hke. The 
Offioen carry uothiuc but Bovi and Arrowa.' 
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inous jack-boots completetl the costume, and rendered it 
difficult for the men to mount their steeds, even although 
these were rarely more than eleven hands high. Banners 
of yellow, red, and green, with a tufl of pheasant-feathers 
at the top, and sUicks of arrows, were carried in front of the 
officers, who were with difficulty supported by squires upon 
their pynimidal saddles. The middle of the roadway was 
supposed to be kept clear, and was strewn with a riband of 
sand, about a foot and a half in breadth ; but this was 
trampled u{>on and scattered almost as soon as sprinkled. 

Throughout the morning processions of ministers, courtiers, 
and officials passed along on their way to or from the Palace. 
The majority of these were borne by shouting retainers in 
open chairs, on the back of which rested a leo|>ard-skin. In 
some cases the s^dan was also supported by a single leg 
underneath, tenninating in a wheel, which ran along the 
middle of the roadway, easing the bunlen and increasing the 
pace of the bearers in front and behind. Some of the 
officials wore gilt helmets of p.isteboard, with Chinese 
characters up<m the Imck. 'I'he Chinese Resident, the 
princi{)al personage in the city, as representing the suzerain 
|K)wer, dashed |>ast in a black velvet sedan, swiftly borne by 
stdwart Celestials with red tassels. U)Mm either side of the 
street the white-robed crowd were pressed back against the 
house-fronts, and were proilded by the soldiers with their 
muskets, or s{>anked by active runners, who laid about them 
libendly with long wotnlen paddles. On the occasion of the 
previous procession the mob had been suffered to approach 
t(K> nearly to the person of royalty ; and a notification had 
in consequence appeareil in the Official iutzcHe^ docking the 
Minister of War of three months' Sidary for his faulty 
arrangements. 

At length, after hours of waiting, the I'alace doors were 
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thrown open^ and there issued fortli the most motley pro- 
cession ever seen outside of London on Lord Mayor's Day, or 
in the Christmas pantomime at Drury Lane. 'J'he soldiers 
snatched up their venerable muskets, or climbed on to their 
microscopic steeds. The banners were plucked up, and 
danced in lines of colour along the streets. Virst from the 
l*alace gates emerged a com|)imy of men in red mitres, 
carr}'ing scarlet lacquered chairs ; then a similar band in 
blue. Presently appeared the Royal Standard, on which 
was emblazoned a mighty dragon upon a ground of yellow 
silk. The sound of drums succeeded ; and there was a shout 
to keep silence. In the centre of a running crowd there 
followed upborne a single empty sedan, coloured the royal red. 
I heard two explanations given of this episode. One was that 
in former days, when etiquette had not been sufficiently 
relaxed to admit of any portion of the royal person being 
seen, two identical chairs were used in the processions, no 
one knowing which of the pair contained the King, much in 
the same way «is an empty train frequently precedes or 
follows that containing the Russian Czar, with a view to 
frustrate the possible designs of conspirators. The other 
theory was that the first chair is kept intentionally empty, 
in order to hoodwink the evil spirits who would be likely to 
assault it in the idea that they had got hold of the royal 
person. I have also heard it suggested that the empty 
litter may contain the ancestral tablets of the royal family. 
Next came a long procession of the King's valets, in yellow 
robes and tiny straw hats, with woi*sted rosettes, perched 
sideways on their heads ; the corps of royal drummers, beat- 
ing with frantic flourish the royal drums; a medley of 
cavalry, shambling along without the least attempt at order ; 
a small detachment of artillery, dragging after them two 
small Catling guns; files of runners, in alternate blue and 
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fl^en gauze, stretching across the street ; a company of 
flute-players, blowing u lusty monotone on a shrill note ; 
then a rush of feet and shouting of voices to make way, and 
a phalanx of sturdy bearers, clad in red, with double mitres 
on their heads, running swiftly, and sujiporting in a canopied 
cliair of sbite, with red silk screens and tassels, the uj)lifted 
person of the King. As tie ]>nsscd along he looked to right 
and left, and the movement of the bearers made him bob 
up and down. At a little distance behind followed the 
Crown Prince, in specbirles, in a similar scarlet )>alanquin, 
carried by men in green mitres ; and then came a hetero- 
geneous jumble of courtiers, generals, colonels, matchlock- 
men, and tottering cavaliers ; the ])rocession being closed by 
the European-drilled troops, who made some attempt to 
march in step, and whose commander, heralded by stentorian 
cries, carried an immense banner on his own shoulder. 
Later on, towards dusk, 1 met the same procession returning. 
Ever}thing and everybody had got thoroughly mixed up 
in the narrower streets ; s(»ldiers and citizens, colonels and 
chamberlains, were all wedged together in inextricable 
confusion ; but, above the heails of the crowd, ever oscil- 
lated the scarlet |);dan(|uin of the King, lit up by lanterns 
of blue and crimson silk, tossing at the pikeheiids of the 
infantry soldiers. 

It will have been gathered from the above descri|)tion 
that the Korean Army was not the least rotten adjunct of 
the unrefomied Korean monarchy. Those infantry 
regiments that had been taught by foreigners and '^^'^^^ 
that constituted the gamson of the capibd, 4(M)0 
strong, were said to show a capacity for drill and discipline. 
Cp till the rebellion of ISS-I- they were (»rticered by Ja|>anese ; 
but after that date they were placed in the hands of two 
American drill-instructors, who jMJsscssed the high-flown 
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titles of Vice-President and Councillor of the Board of War, 
but who exercised no command, and did not accompany 
their men on to the field. This force was divided into three 
battalions^ and was armed with rifles of a great variety of 
pattern. Its native officers were beneath contempt. There 
is an arsenal (Ki-ke-kuk) in Si'ml with foreign machinery; 
but it is only used for the repair of arms. As for the purely 
native regiments, they were and are not a standing army but 
a standing joke ; while in Europe the cavalry would with 
difficulty secure an engagement as supers in the pantomime 
of a second-rate provincial stage. 

Once every twenty or thirty years a review is held of the 
entire force on a j)arade-ground outside the city, the ex- 
periment being so costly that it cannot be more 
3iaie frequently repeated. As a spectacle it is more 
unique even than the royal procession. One such 
review was held during the summer of 1894-. It was 
announced to begin at f) a.m., but from that hour till 5 p.m. 
were the 30,000 spectators on the ground compelled to wait 
before the vanguard of the royal cortege appeared. This 
consisted of no fewer than 10,000 persons, in the midst of 
whom the King and Crown Prince rode on horseback. The 
troops, 7000 to SOOO in number, then marched past the 
saluting-point, saluting by bowing their bodies to the ground. 
So unsatisfactory, however, was the display held to have 
been that there was great fluttering in the militar}'^ dove- 
cots, and the Coinniandcr-in-Chief was forthwith degraded 
from his post. It was then contemplated to hold a review 
of the troops drilled upon the modern system. But before 
this event could take place, the thunderbolt had fallen, and 
Korea, instead of providing a playground for the nursery- 
games of her own troops, had become a battle-field for the 
passions of othei*s. 
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of emergence from her long seclusion and enjoyment of the 

intercourse of the nations. She was going to purchase her 

own experience, and to learn that, while civilisation is a 

mistress of rare and irresistible attractions, she requires to 

be paid for in coin of no small denomination. 

Nominally, every Government post in Korea was given 

by competitive examination. In reality, the examinations 

— which were conducted in the open air in the 
Korean ' 

adminis- Palace-grounds in the presence of the King, and 
consisted of little more than the composition of 
an essay (probably prepared in advance) upon some well- 
known sentence from the Chinese classics — were a farce; 
and the posts were given to those who paid for them, the 
successful candidate and the price paid by him being, as 
a general rule, matters of common knowledge beforehand.^ 
This being so, it might be thought surprising that so many 
candidates should enter. The examination, however, was 
always an excuse for a visit to the capital and a pleasant 
holiday ; and, a few posts being occasionally assigned, for 
form's sake, to merit, each competitor was firmly convinced 
that he would be the lucky man. The successful candidate 
has to undergo a sort of schoolboy 'bullyragging' at the 
hands of his comrades, which reminds one of the peculiar 
ceremonies formerly enacted on British ships when * crossing 
the Line.' His face and clothes were smeared all over with 
ink, and were then bespattered by one of the examiners with 
white soap. Frequently, too, his hat was smashed in, and 
his clothes were torn of his back. Finall}*, after this ordeal 
was over, he was washed and dressed up and was taken round 
in state to receive the congratulations of his friends. AH 
the higher 2>osts were filled by the ijan^hans^ or gentry, and 

* The examination system, ]»erliaps tlie most ])ictnrcs«iuc and fascinating of 
Korean ainwes, has since hcen aI»olishc<l h\ the .rapanese. 
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the highest of all by the relatives of those in great positions 
at Court. The eight provinces and .'J.32 prefectures of the 
kingtlom absorbed an immense army of oftice-holders,^ only 
the su)>erior ranks among whom received any salary, and 
this usually in arrears, while the rest had to butter their own 
bread as best they could. All office was held for a period of 
three years, during which time the incumbent extracted from 
it whatever he could, the normal level of extortion being so 
mathematically ascertained by long practice, that while any 
excess was voted tyrannical, adherence to the average 
standanl was regarded as a proof lM)tli of integrity and 
moderation. Under a form of government so organised it 
became easy enough to understand why the country lan- 
guished and stagnation reigned supreme. 

The Government itself — or, in other words, the King, who 
was the Government — was always in debt : .and the financial 
assistance which in moments of embarrassment he 
was never loth to accept from interested |>arties, -J^^ j""^ 
whilst it did not enable his exchequer to recover 
financial equilibrium, still further mortgaged the fast dwin- 
dling resources of national wealth and independence. The 
amount of the royal revenue could not be ascertained : but 
it was derived from the following sources: — (1) a I^nd-tax, 
principally paid \\\ grain, and fluctuating acconling to the 
nature of the harvest ; (t*) a House- tax, very capriciously 
assessed and levied ; (:J) the Customs Revenue, which is 
levied upon imports and exports at the three Treaty Ports, 
and which in lSf)l, the high- water mark vet reached, 
amounted to over .€iK>,0()(), but which, with a new tariff 

* TIiIm orjjnnisfltioM mas re|»lncr«l, iimlrr .In|i«neso RM>«|»icc», in .Tunc ISO I»y 
A ri^li>»tfiI»ution into '£.\ connticM (/•'). ^villi 'X\1 pitft'ctuicji ('-/imm). tlio a«1- 
miiiioti-ntioii of cncli coontv Ikmhj; plnccl un«lrr .1 }^uvcni<»r, lUimty-jjovonior, 
«n«l a >itJ»flF of Hocietiiiirs <ir cN'iks «»f wlmm tlurf .nrr not to U* more tliAn 
:CWi fut tlio wliulc kin;:iIoni. 
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classification^ the opening of more Treaty Ports,^ and a pre- 
ventive service to stop the enoinnous amount of smuggling 
that prevails, might be very greatly increased; (4) the 
proceeds of the ginseng monopoly ; ^ (5) the proceeds of 
other monopolies or Government licenses, such as gold- 
mining, and the various Trade guilds ; (6) irregular taxation. 
It is now nineteen years since the fii-st Foreign Treaty 
was signed with Japan in 1876. Later conventions opened 
Foreign Gensan in 1879, and Chemulpo in 18S0; and 
Treaties. further Trade and Fishery Regulations were 
concluded between the two Governments in 1883 and 

^ The British ami subsequent Foreign TreaticH with Korea stipulatctl for 
the opening of a furtiier Treaty l*ort, Yang-hwa-chin on the river Han, as a 
river-iwrt for the capital. If the steam -ti-aJiic on the Han is ilcvelojietl, 
Yong-san or Ryong-san, which is only three miles from Siinl, might l»e 
selecteil. Since the war two new Treaty Port** have been oi)eue<l by the 
JajMinese, viz. ChinnamiM) on the Ping-yang inlet or estuary of the Taiilong 
River, anil MokjK), in the south-we«t, at the southern extremity of Chulla 
Province. 

3 Cihutcng {Patuix quinqncfolinm)'\ii the i)lant, of the A J'(tli(icc(v or Ivywort 
tribe, whose root is so immensely valucil for medicinal ami recuperative 
]>in-])08es in China. One of its princii»al areas of ))ro(luction is Koiea, where 
it l>oth grows wild in the forests of the north (fabulous sums l>eing sometimes 
jiaid for a single root), ami is artificially ctiltivate«l un«ler screens. A less 
valuable variety of the same plant is also produced in America, princiitalh* 
in Virginia. Reil or clarified fjinscuffy whicli is prepared )»}' steaming the 
root over boiling water, is a monoiwly of the King in Korea. Its exi»ort, 
except by a single guild, is prohibited by Treaty, ami is piniishable by death. 
For years it has l)een farmed out to the Chvufi /«, a lK>dy who used to ac- 
company the Tribute Mission to Peking as interpreters, in which capacity 
the}' did a little tnulo on their owji account. Tlicy are now a close 
cor^ioration, and are sai<l to jwy tiic King fiom .€SO,rMM) to i*1«K»,rKK) a year. 
A tax is also levie<l uiK>n the gi-owth and cN])ort of ordinary ijIum mj^ which 
is i»rei»aretl hy drying the root over a chnrcojil fire. As much ajjain, liuwevcr, 
is sai«l to be smuggled out of tbe conntry an iia^scs tlntmgb tbe hands of the 
guild. <iiii^t)Uf is consumed in Cliina by cutting up tlie root into minute 
fragments and stec]>ing them in wine. J>ut it is usually mixed with other 
drugs. Am long ago as 1(»17, Ricbard Cocks, Factor of tlie Kiist, India 
Com|>any at Fimndo in Japan, sent home a i»iecc of tbe root, of wJiich he 
said that it was 'worth its weight in silver; all ibat can be got is taken 
by the Kmi>eror; it is held in .Taj»an the most prncious tbijjg in jibysic 
in the world, and sutticient to put life into any m.ui if can but draw breath.' 
Slate Pa pent, Ea:it hulu* Si n'lf^ IGlT-lO'il. 
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1889. The Chiiicsi* Trade Regulations and the American 
Treaty were sifjned in 1882. CJreat Britain and Germany 
followeil in 188.3, Russia and Italy in 1 884, France in 
188(). An Overland Trade Convention was also concluded 
with Russia in 18S8; and fnially Austria entered the list 
of Treaty Powers in ISJ).']. For a full decade, therefore, 
excludinp^ the special ])riority of Ja]>an, Korea has had the 
experience <»f connnerce and contact with the outer world. 
How had she bencHted by it? 

The sudden kavcnin«^ (»f so archaic and stubborn a lump 
by the strenuous a-^ency of civilis;ition had not been pursued 
without the familiar symptoms. Ivich foreif^n 
countr}' had thought itself or its citizens the \Jyi^n 
l)est (pialiHed to act as guides to the trembling 
footsteps of the bewildered ifurr/ttt. Of these external aids 
to local embarrassment perhaps the most remarkable was 
the continuous maintenance of one <»r more so-called 
Foreign Advisers by the King. There were successively 
four of these gentlemen. 'J'he first was a German, who was 
ap]Miinted to the double post of Director of Korean Customs 
and Foreign /Vilviser by the Viceroy Li Hung Chang. He 
dis;ippeared abruptly, in cnnse<|uenee, it is said, of having 
drawn up a secret treaty with Russia. The second was an 
American, wh(» created (piite a stir by issuing a pamphlet 
in defence of Korean independc-nee, and in repudiation of 
the Chinese claims of su/.t rainty, and who spent his whole 
lime in combating the Chinese Resident. There were 
two oceU|).ints ol* the post in 1S!)*J, both n{ whom 
were Americans. 'i'h«- function of these indi\idualH was 
a|)|);irently to advise the Knrenn (lovernment on any 
negotiation or ctunplieation that might arise with f(»reign 
Powers, and to assist them in the making of purchascN from, 
or s;de of concessions to, oiitsule parties. With the )K)licy 
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of the Government they had nothing to do ; and the greater 
part of its administrative and executive action was performed 
behind tlieir backs and without their cognisance. It was 
not surprising that a position so ambiguous should operate 
against any very lengthy tenure of the office in question. 
The historical sequence was, as a rule, the same in each 
case ; great ambitions on the part of the newly appointed 
official ; gradual disenchantment ; salary in arrears ; final 
fracas and departure, leaving behind un<«itisfied claims, with 
futile threats of legal enforcement. 

In other departments less official but equally officious 
auxiliaries proffered a not more disinterested assistance. A 
p . few years ago a German undertook to regenerate 

and specu- the country by introducing the silk industry ; and 
the grounds of a deserted palace were handed 
over to the spade and the mulbcrrj'-trec. There were the 
trees ; but the German and the silk- worms had disappeared. 
Somebody else was desirous of making matches and glass ; 
others were unselfishly interested in the creation of an 
arsenal and the manufacture of gunpowder. A Post-office 
was started and stamps were printed, but the Postmaster- 
General lost his life in a political revolution, and the stamps 
are now only a joy to the philatelist. In 1893 a Govern- 
ment Postal and Telegraphic Service was announced in the 
Official Gazette ; but up to the war very little had come of 
it. The Gemians were willing to sell some steamers to the 
Korean Government in order to encourage the coasting 
trade. The Americans, as already observed, had t.iken in 
hand the Army. Nor was agriculture left out in the cold, 
for the King was persuaded to start a Model Farm for the 
growth of foreign cereals and the breeding of foreign stock. 
Almost all these ventures had failed ; though a Foreign 
School, which was started in Siiul to impart the elements 
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of a modem education to young Koreans of good position, 
and in which the King bikes or took such an interest that 
on one occasion he personally examined the pupils, and 
awarded rank or office to such as distinguished themselves, 
still continued, in s))ite of inadequate support, to exist. 
The average attendance of students was stated to be 
twenty-five. 

The most interesting illu«itration, however, of the 
capacities of native ignorance* in alliance with foreign 
speculation was supplied by the history of the 
Korean currency, to which the Japanese had ^y"'' 
turned an unremitting attention. Among the 
devices for re])lcnishi!ig its exchequer that was suggested 
to the Korean Ciovennnent by one of its Foreign Advisers 
a few years ago was the issue of a new cash piece (the 
pierced coin of brass or cop])er and lead, which is the 
popular medium of exchange here as in China) that should 
be declared equal to five of the old cash then in circulation. 
The new cash iK-ing of very inferior quality (it was com- 
)x>sed of copper and lead in the proportions of three to two, 
and its intrinsic value was less than two of the old cash), 
the Government looked to gain a tidy sum upon the 
tninsaction — a profit which they subsequently endeavoured 
to enhance by farming out the right to coin, or rather to 
cast (for the coins are moulded, not struck) this debased 
amalgam to native sp<*cnlators. The results were threefold. 
The quality (»f the coin became steadily worse, brass being 
sul>stituted for copper, and snnd for lead ; outside the 
capital and neighl)onrliood, where it was forced uptm the 
|>eople, traders absolutely declined to take it ; and the 
depreciation advan'^cd so rajiidly that price's rose, trade was 
seriously affected, and the money market was jwiralysed. 
In 1SJ)*2 the Japanese yrw, or silver dollar (then equal to 
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about 2s. 10(1.), which, at the first institution of the tangos, 
or 5 cash pieces, represented 70 of the latter, or 350 old 
cash, was equivalent to as many as 650 new cash, or 3350 
of the cash in common circulation. The drawbacks as well 
as the cumbersomeness of a currency so prostituted might 
easily be conceived. 

In this emergency tlie Japanese saw their opportunity. 
In 1888 a Government Mint had been erected at Soul for 

-, ... , the issue of a new silver currency on the Euro- 

^ew Mint ^ 

and silver pean model, and a few specimen dollars had 
* *^ ' been coined but never circulated. An ex- 
pensive annexe was now, in 1891, added to the disused 
mint, and heavy machineiy was imported by a Japanese 
syndicate, who, in return for a loan to the King, obtained 
the concession to manufacture and issue a new silver and 
nickel currency of kindred denomination to tlie Japanese. 
No sooner, however, had tlie machinery arrived than it was 
found tliat the cost of putting it up in Siiul and of importing 
the metal would render the speculation an unprofitable one. 
Accordingly it had to be carted back to Chemulpo, on the 
coast, where another mint, costing ?20,000, was erected for 
its reception. Here a number of new coins were at last 
struck off, consisting of a silver 5 n/o piece or i/cti, equivalent 
to 500 cash, a silver rijo or 100 cash piece, a nickel 25 cash 
piece, a copper 5 cash piece, and a brass I cash piece, which, 
however, were found to be so unsatisfactory that it was 
rumoured they were all going to be melted down and 
minted again. Tliey were finally issued, after the war, in 
IHO^' Simultineously it had been arranged so start a 
system of bank-notes, a few of which were printed in Tokio, 
but never issued. At this stage it seems to have struck all 
])arties that the experiment of keejnng open a State Mint in 
Korea, to which all the metal required must be imported at 
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ruinous cost, and where the machinery was not of first-rate 
quality, was absuni ; having indeed nothing but the gratifica- 
tion of national viuiity to reconnnend it. Accordingly the 
only possible refuge was at last adopted ; and negotiations 
were entered into and a contract signed with the Japanese 
Goveniment in 1 Sy.S to undertake the entire Korean currency 
in the excellent Imperial Mint at Osaka. Even so, the 
experiment was really superfluous and has since been 
abandoned ; for since the Japanese i/ctt and the Mexican 
dollar are made by treaty legal tender for customs dues, and 
are everywhere freely accepted (except |>erhaps in the 
remote interior) in Korea, all that is rrally wanted is the 
issue of a stiible cash coinage, the old debased currency 
being called in and melted down or ilestroyed. This tide 
of currency woe fills, however, a most characteristic page of 
Korean history. 

Among other commercial ventures in Korea, the Japanese 
had also started branches of Japanese banks at Chemul])o 

and Soul, into one of which inter alia the Customs 

Bkinlcs. 
revenue was paid, and whereat the Government 

account was permanently overdrawn ; and were s;iid 

also to have contemplated, in connection with their new 

currency, the institution of exchange oJfices, or l>anks in 

disguise, where the new coinage should be procurable m 

exchange for the old copper cash, which it was fondly but 

foolishly expected would thereby disappear from popular 

use. In the meantime, with the view of ])lacing Korean 

finance in more experienced hands, it was suggested that a 

branch of the Htaigkong and Shanghai Hanking Cor|M>ration 

should be opened in Korea — a venture by which, if carried 

out, no one would have profited more than the Korean 

Govennnent. 

By an admistration so sorely embarrassed and in such 
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habitual financial straits as the Korean, one might expect 
that, instead of embarking npon risky if not unsound 
Q. . financial transactions with adventurous outsiders, 
to com- a resolute attempt would have been made to 
vclopmeiu. <lt^velop the internal resources of the country, 

Means of which a consensus of ot)inion admits to be cou- 

cointnuni- 

ciiion. siderable. My journeys in the interior, restricted 

^^^ ^' as they were, convinced me tliat there might be 
a great future for Korean agriculture ; and this view was 
borne out by those who had travelled over a wider range. 
Indeed, in the possession of an excellent climate, a soil of 
more than ordinary fertility, vast tracts of still virgin country, 
and a robust rural }K)pulation, Korea possesses the four 
conditions of agricultural prosperity. Already as a rice and 
bean-producing country she was rising before the war into 
commercial importtmce, and provided a valuable feeder for 
the neighbouring islands of Japan. Among the self-created 
obstacles that intervene between her and a full enjoyment 
of these advantages one has long stood out in discreditable 
prominence — viz. the scandalous poverty of means of com- 
munication between the producing and the consuming areas, 
and between the interior and the coast. There are no roads 
in the country in any sense in which the word would be 
understood in Europe. The pack-roads are mere bridle- 
tracks, which frequently degenerate into rocky torrent-beds, 
or precarious footj)aths across inundated sw.imps. No one 
looks after them ; they are never repaired. Transport upon 
them is very costly, and on some occasions absolutely pro- 
hibitive. Xo means for conveying the sur])lus produce of 
any area to an available market in time of dearth are forth- 
coming; and one district may be smitten with sore famine, 
while its neighbour, at no great distance, cannot get rid of 
its superfluous grain. Better roads would be followed at 
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once by a better organised system of transport and by a 

rapid increase in the volume of exports. 

The same remarks apply to river and coast communications. 

On two only of the five great navigable rivers of Korea ^ do 

steamboats attempt to ply. Small native steamers 

run between Fusan and the mouth of the Nak- ll*,^" "*^** 

gallon. 

tong River, seven miles distant, and even ascend 
the stream for fifty miles as far as Miriang. On the Han 
River, which, if properly navigated, would almost convert 
the capital into a seaport, two small steamers started 
running from Chemulpo in 1880; one was wrecked, the 
other was usually aground. Vessels of lighter draught and 
special build were required for the shifting and shallow 
channel. By the energy of the Chinese Resident a Chinese 
company was at length organised in 1 892 to undertake this 
venture. Two new steamers were placed upon the river, 
running the fifty-four miles from Chemulpo to Ryong-san, 
three miles from Soul (which it was proposed to connect by 
tramway with the landing-place) ; and by one of these 
Sir N. O'Conor, the British Minister to Korea, ascended to 
the capital, to present his letters of credence in 1 85)3. 

Similarly upon the coasts the supersession of the Korean 
junk, which is one of the least seaworthy of crafts, by a line 
of small schooners running from port to port, would 
develop the provincial trade to an enormous extent, n?*^^.;^- 
and would cheapen the cost of the necessaries of 
life. A Korean steamship company which charters foreign 
vessels has for some little time been in existence, and has 
lately extended its voyages to Chefoo on the one side and 
Vladivostok on the other. Enjoying the monopoly of the 
transport of tribute rice from the non-treaty ports to 

1 The Yalu in tbo north, the Taidong or Ping-yang River, the Han. and 
ita tributary the Im-jin-gang, and the Naktong. 
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Chemulpo, it might easily become a most lucrative concern ; 
though iu competition with the two keenest mercantile 
nationalities of the East, it can hardly be expected that 
either monopolies or bounties will ever galvanise an under- 
taking owned and worked by such a people as the Koreans 
into permanent vitality. 

A concession was at one time applied for by some American 
financiers for a short railway between Chemulpo and Soul; 

and it is believed that the contract was about to 
I^sLilwrivs 

be signed when it was vetoed by the Chinese 

Resident. This railway is one of the first of the boons with 

which Japan has undertaken since the war to endow her 

pi-otege ; and there can be little doubt that it will be carried 

into execution before long. Wild schemes for a network of 

railways throughout Korea are said to have been formulated 

in the brains of those who anticipate an early Russian seizure 

of the entire peninsula, or who believe that Japan will speedily 

convert control into possession. But it will be worth while 

to wait till the Russians or the Japanese are finally installed 

before discussing what they will do. 

The drawbacks which 1 have enumerated — viz. a debased 

currency ; dearth of communications by land and water ; the 

consequent cost of transport; the incubus of native 
t ade monopolists who control the prices and evade the 

Treaties by fresh local likin or octroi-dues in the 
interior; the apathy of the Korean producer, the poverty of 
the Korean consumer, and the lack of enterprise of the 
Korean merchant; above all, the inexperience and mis- 
judgment of the Korean Government — are obstacles to any 
such heroic expansion of trade as was once predicted by the 
optimists. Nevertheless, both in volume and value, Korean 
trade has pursued, with occasional relapses, an upward 
career. In 1891, which was the best year yet realised, the 
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net value of the foreign trade was nearly £1,400,000, and 
the total trade during the ten years since the opening of the 
Treaty ports is stated to have been $50,000,000, a figure 
wluch, if the enormous amount of smuggling that goes on be 
taken into account, does not probably represent more than 
two-thinls of the real value. The trade before the war was 
practically sliared by the Chinese and Japanese, between 
whom the most acute competiti<m prevailed. The former 
had almost entirely monopolised the retail business, both in 
native produce and foreign imports. They penetrated every- 
where, and everywhere their stores and shops were to be 
found. The Japanese, on the other hand, had acquired the 
virtual command of the export trade, over ninety per cent, 
of which was to Japan. The two great staples of Korean 
produce are rice and beans, which are increasingly demanded 
by her southern neighbour, jis the population of Jap^ui 
increases and more soil is surrendered to the cultivation of 
silk. Hence the intense Japanese irritation when, for 
reasons of internal policy, the Korean Government saw fit 
to place even a tcmi>orary embargo upon the export of 
native grain. As regards imports, though there were no 
British, but only German and American merchants in the 
country — the system of Chinese or Japanese brokers operat- 
ing with sufficient success — over sixty per cent, of the sum 
total, and practically the whole of her trade in piece goods, 
hailed from Great BriUiin, who might claim, even in remote 
Korea, to have discovered one more market for Manchester.* 

' It Ih iiearlv .TOO veaiH ninco, in HViM, tli»» firht Koval Licenco *to dihcovcr 
the cuiintriea of (*athnin. Cliiiia, Jn|Niii, Coica, ainl I'lttnlniia, ntiil to triwle 
wit!) the itcoplc tluTc/ wum iMHUeil liy .laiiiCM i. to .Sir Kdwanl .MichcH>onio. 
for the KAf»t Iiiilin roni|«nii,v. In ir>14 K. Sa.vtr wax scut to Tuyhina {i.r. 
Tnuxhiina), hut ii'|iorttMl that 'ihrro was no ho|H? of anv jjoo*! to lie ilonc 
there or in C'orca.* In 1»»1S UichanI ('ockn, the hia<l of the Factory at 
Kimnilo in Ja|ian, on tlie itccANiun of one of the Tiihtitc MiHi»ionii from 
Koiea, 'en'lenvuineii to i;nin t«|ic(.*cli with the AniliaMMiilor, hnt won uii- 

M 
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Evidence of commercial exjmnsion is also provided by the 
increasing number of steamships that have found it profitable 
to include the Korean ports in their published sailing lists. 
The well-known Japanese steamshij^ company known as the 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha keeps up a service of three mail 
steamers fortnightly between Kobe and the Korean ports, 
besides sending outside steamers for the canying trade direct 
from Osaka. Anotlier Japanese company, the Osaka Shosen 
Kaisha, has lately appeared uj)on the scene, and runs boats 
at unstated intervals from the fcu*mcr port.^ The year 18<)1 
also witnessed the introduction of a liberally subsidised 
fortnightly Russian packet service between Shanghai and 
Vladivostok, touching at the harbours of Fusan and Gensan 
on the way. Though this venture cannot as yet conceivably 
be attended with profit, it is characteristic of the energj' with 
which the Russians advance their flag in Eastern waters, and 
make an experimental and even expensive commerce sub- 
serve larger political ends. It is not for mercantile gain that 
the Russian subsidies are given, but for tlie avowed object 
of providing a useful auxiliary marine, with well -organised 
complement, in time of war. 

In the nurture of Korean commerce too much credit 
cannot be given to members of the Chinese Imperial Customs 
Service, into whose iiands tiie predominant influence of 
the suzerain power insured that the collection of Korean 

Hiicccssfnl, tlic King of Tuslmia hriiig the chuko, ho feniiiig that the Knglisli 
might ]irocnie trmlo if (.'(»ck.s got nc»niniijte<l witli tlic ninhas.sulois. Tlio 
Ja|ian Lonls askeil wliy lie sought ncjuaiiitance with such knrhaious |»eo|»h«.' 
—Sfofr Po/Mi:^, Kant jiufits ,NV //V.^ vol. i. (iriKMlin;), Nos. 'XM\, (tW i vol. ii. 
(ir»17-H;-2l), No. vr7:^. From tliat •hjy till the ]hitish Treaty in 1SS;{ there 
was HO iHiect Anglo-Korean traile, although in 17'>'^ the i<lea of a Korean 
Factory was reconsi«lere«l hv the Directoix of the Kayt In«lia Coniiianv 
(Jhuce's Aminfs, vol. iii. I». 4S.S). 

^ The .Ta|>aucso have ac«|uire«l such a commainl of the shi)i|»ing that out of 
ft tot^il tonnage of :«M.<HMI in the Treaty Fortj* in ISII'i. :ViS,U<JO \verc.Iai»anese, 
OK against 'A<mh> KuMsiun, l.\tXH» Chinese, antl ^<iHHi Korean. 
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Customs should be committed when the Treaty Ports were 
first opened in ISS.'J. A number of European officials were 
subsequently lent for the purpose from the ad- 
mirably organised Chinese service under Sir Hobert ^""?"™* 
Hart. Their salaries in Korea were only in part 
piid by the Korean dovernnicnt, for they C(mtinued to 
remain on the Chinese list and to receive Chinese pay. It 
was rumoured that the X'ieeroy Li Ilinijx Chan^ would have 
liked to sujicrsede Sir Kohert Hart's service, which he was 
said to regard uith a jealous eye. by a privately organised 
Chinese service of his own. In the interests of Korea this 
would have been a most nnfortiniate step, since it would have 
meant the substitution of universal jobbery and snuiggling 
for a pure and efficient adnniiistr:ition. Since the war the 
Ja|>anese have done their best to oust the former employees 
of China. Hut the Korean (lovernnunt has managed so far 
to retain them in its own service — almost the sole case in 
respect of which it has successfully vindicated its so-called 
independence. 

Were steps taken by the Ktu'ean Government to check 
the systematic smiigglin«r that e\en now prevails all along 

the coast between the Treaty Ports (to which the 

, * Snuigjjling. 

jurisdiction <»t the rairopcan ( iistoms oineers is 

confmed), uiuch more business would pass through their 

hands. Opium, which is prohibited in the I'oreign Treaties, 

is sumggli'd into the country, and i^ittscnis out of it in great 

cpiantitics. Of the enormous surreptitious tralfu* in gold-dust 

I shall speak pnsently. I'nder the tirms of the Fishery 

Convention between Japan and K«»rea, the fishermen <»f the 

fonner coimtry have hitherto been permitted to land and 

sell their fish \\here\er they phase ou the Southern Korean 

coast. VmH'\\ man does a little contraband business as well. 

It is the s;ime with the Chinesr junkmen on the we«;t coast. 
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In 1894* the King was persuaded to organise a small cruiser 
service, which should deal with this abuse, and might further 
in time develop into the nucleus of a small but effective 
Korean navy. For this purpose he applied for the loan of 
two English officers, to give the requisite start to the under 
taking. The war, however, put a stop to all further pro- 
ceedings. 

Though the symptoms of commercial development in 
Korea are thus encouraging, it is not believed that the trade 
^ . has hitherto been profitable to those engaged in 

stand- it, mainly owing to the difficulties arising from a 
^* ' debased and fluctuating medium of exchange ; 
whilst the naturjil apathy of the Koreans, which renders 
them irresponsive to any appeal that places an unaccustomed 
strain upon their energies or prepossessions, has so far found 
an undeniable stimulus in the fact that the advent of the 
foreigner cannot be said as yet to have brought much profit 
to them. The prices of everything in Korea have, since the 
opening of the country, shown a tendency to assimilate 
themselves to those of surrounding markets, with the result 
that the necessaries of life have become dearer, and the cost 
of food-stuffs in particular has been greatly augmented. 
None of the Customs revenue derived from increased trade 
goes into the pocket of the Korean peasant, and he probably 
has moments of acute tliough stolid disgust at the boasted 
regeneration of his country. 

Among the resources to which the attention of foreignei"s 

has long been drawn, either as unrealised assets of national 

wealth or as a source of possible lucre to them- 

Minesand selves, are the minerals of Korea. It is known 
minerals. ' 

that gold, lead, and silver (galena), copper, and iron 
ores are found in some abundance, although hitherto worked 
in the most spasmodic and clumsy of fashions. Some years 
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ago the roost roseate anticipations were indulged in of impend- 
ing roineral production ; and a financial authority was even 
found to assert that the currency problem of the world would 
be solved by the phenomenal output of the precious metals 
from Korea. Latterly there has been a corresponding recoil 
of opinion^ which has led people to declare that the Korean 
mines are a fraud, and that the wealth-producing capacity of 
the peninsula will never be demonstrated in this direction. 
Those, however, who have the most intimate knowledge of 
the interior a^ree in thinking that the minerals are there 
and are capable of being worked by European hands at an 
assured profit. Should the Government consent to a con- 
cession on at all a liberal scale, and personally assist instead 
of obstructing its operations, the money would be forthcom- 
ing to-morrow from more than one quarter, and it is incon- 
ceivable, vain though the Koreans are about treasures of 
which they know nothing, but which, because a few foreigners 
are running after them, they conceive must be unique in the 
world, that many more years can elapse before a serious 
attempt is made to oi>en them up. Excellent coal, a soft 
anthracite, burning brightly and leaving little ash, is already 
procured by the most primitive methods from a mine near 
Pyong-yang, which is said to contain unlimited quantities. 
Nearly all the iron that is used in the countr}* for agricultural 
and domestic pur|H)ses is also of native production, the ore 
being scratched out of shallow holes in the ground and 
smelted in charcoal furnaces. The Koreans have no con- 
conception either of ventilation, drainage, blasting, or 
lighting. There is or was a Mining Ik)ard among the 
(loveniment Departments at Soul ; but of its activity no 
evidence has ever been forthcoming. 

The mineral, however, that has excited most interest 
abroad is gold^ which, in the form of dust from river 
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washings, h«is formed a notable item in the exports of Korea 
for many years. During the last decade £8,000,000 of gold 

and gold-dust have passed through the hands of 

the Customs in export. But this does not in all 
probability represent more than twenty per cent, of the real 
export, few Japanese or Chinese leaving the country without 
smuggling out a little of the precious dust upon their 
persons ; while the fluctuations in the annual returns may be 
explained by the higher rate of wages procurable from 
agriculture during years of good harvests, whereby labour is 
diverted from the more precarious essay of the goldfields. 
Placer mining is probably best suited to Korean conditions ; 
but the introduction of quartz crushing and of scientific ap- 
pliances might be expected to add largely to the annual 
production. Five years ago the Government did purchase 
foreign machinery, and engaged foreign miners to work the 
gold-mines in the Pyong-yang district, but the enterprise 
was abandoned before it had had a fair trial. 

Anyhow, with mineral resources of undoubted value, even 
if of uncertain quantity, with grain-producing capacities that 

are susceptible of indefinite multiplication, with 
nrosDects *'^''^y ni«»rl<ets and willing customers close at hand, 

Korea will only have to thank herself if she pre- 
fers to remain plunged in ])overty and squalor. The initia- 
tive must, of course, come from the Government. Hitherto 
in Korea, unhappily, as in Persia, iptiajuid dcHrant rcgcs 
plecliuiliir Ac/iivi i'erhaps the Japanese regime may bring 
about an im2)rovemcnt. The first thing that the Govern- 
ment has to do is to abandon the idea that Korea is an 
Amalthea's horn, into which forcignei*s will pay enormous 
prices (in the shape of royalties or commissi(»n) for the privi- 
lege of dipping their fingers. The next step is to realise 
that without foreign capiUd little can be done, and under 
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native mmuigemeiit nuthiiig. At the siuiw time a wary 
eye must be directed upon the not too dispassionate offers 
of financial assistance which arc pressed upon the inter- 
esting dcfmlanic with such sus))icious emulation by her astute 
neighbours. 

Owing to the so recent opening of the country and to the 
savage persecution by which Cliristianity had l)een practically 
exterminated a short time before, the missionary 

question in Korea is in a far less advanced sbite of '^'^^o^^'T 
■ work in 

development than it is in either of the neighbour- Korea, 
ing countries of Japan and China. Xot that the ciition. 
record of Christian missionary effort in the i)enin- 
sula has been eitlier slender or abortive. It is now a little 
more than a hundred years since the intercourse with Peking 
(where there was a flourishing Homan Catholic Church), 
originating from the journeys to and fro <»f the annual Tribute 
Missions, was resj)onsible for the first Korean convert to the 
faith of Christ. Since that date tlic infant Korean Church 
has shown a heroism, has endured sufferings, and has pro- 
duced a martyr-roll that will compare favourably with the 
missionary annals of less obscure countries and more forward 
peoples. From the start it was proscribed, hunted down, 
and delivered over to occasional spasms of fierce persecution. 
It was not till after half-a-eentury of disturbed and precari- 
ous existence, in which the flame was only kept alive by the 
devotion of native or of Chinese converts, that in ISSG 
M, Maubant, the second Papal nominee to tlie post of Vicar 
Aj>ostolic of Korea, succeeded in getting across the frontier, 
the first European priest whi» had set foot in Korea since 
1.^1)4-. In 1S37 the first Catholic bishop o( Korea, Msgr. 
Imbert, followed, only to lose his life in a violent persecution 
that immediately ensued. In s])ite of continued anil relent- 
less hostility on the part of the (tovernment, the native 
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Christians are said in 1 85f) to have numbered 1 7,000. After 
the usurpation^ however, of the Tai Wen Kun in 1864, the 
man with ' the bowels of iron and the heart of stone * was 
content with no half-measures. A merciless war of extirpa- 
tion WHS waged against the heretical sect; the French 
expedition of 1866 that was sent to avenge these murders 
beat an inglorious retreat; and by 1870, 8000 native Chris- 
tians were said to have paid the penalty with their lives. 

The end, however, was near at hand. The reign of the 
bloodthirsty Regent was now over; more liberal ideas ani- 
mated the young Sovereign; and the warning 
jj'qjj ^ ^^^' clamour of the nations was heard sounding at the 
gates. The earlier Treaties, it is true, demanded 
nothing more than the free exercise of their religion in the 
Treaty Ports for the subjects of the signatory Powers; nor 
to this day does any article, expressly sanctioning missionary 
enterprise, appear in any of the Treaties. The French are 
said to have held out long for such a concession ; but the 
only substitute for it which their Treaty, concluded in 1886, 
contains, is a clause permitting of the employment of natives 
as iUcraii, interpreters, or servants, or in any other lawful 
capacity, by the French, and promising the latter eveiy 
assistance in their study of the native language and institu- 
tions.^ Whatever may have been the ulterior meaning of 
these words, the Korean Government, with representatives 
of all the great Powers of Europe stationed in its capital, and 
with the gunboats of their squadrons floating upon the neigh- 
bouring seas, is no longer in a position, even if it had tlie 

^ Article ix. nm« as follows : — ' Les autontcM Frnn9aises ct les Fran^ais en 
Coree iK)urront engager des sujets Coreens k titie tie lettrd, (rinterprete, de 
scrviteur, ou a tout autre titre licite, sans rjue les autorites Coreennes puis- 
»cnt y mettre olistacle. . . . Les Frnn(;aiH nui sc remlraient en Coree \)o\\r y 
utuilier ou y profcKser la laugue vcrite ou parlee, lea sciences, les lois et lea 
arts, (levrotit, en temoignage de sentiments de bonne amitiv dont sont ani- 
mees les Hautes Pariien Contractantes, recevoir toujoui-s aide et assistance.* 
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desire, to assume a hostile attitude ; and missionaries are at 
liberty to come and go as they please, and to make converts 
where they can. There are said to be many thousand native 
Christians, Roman Catholics, in the country. In a letter 
dated May iSy-l, Monsignor Mutel, Vicar Apostolic of the 
Roman Catholic Churcli in Korea, stated that whereas the 
number of Korean Christians in 188() was ] }-,000, in 1894 it 
was 208,423. Their priests, many of whom are Koreans, live 
in their midst ; and every member of the flock, however 
remote his residence, is visited once in each year by his 
spiritual father. The French ( atholic Church and Establish- 
ment, occupying a natural elevation, are one of the most 
prominent objects in Soul, and their earlier st-irt has given 
them an advantage which the Protestants will not easily 
retrieve. 

In 18f>0 an English Protestant Bishop (whose diocese is 
Korea and Shing-king, i.e. Mancliuria) first appeared upon 

the scene, and when I was in Siiul, the Mission », ,. . 

English 

establishment consisted, in addition, of several Protesuni 
clergy, some lay-helpers, a doctor, and some sisters 
of St. Paul's, Kilburn. Churches had been built in Soul and 
Chemul|K>, hospitals had been opened in both places, a 
printing-press had been established at Siiul, and the mission- 
aries were still engaged in acquiring the language before 
turning their energies either to evangelisation or to the 
translation of the Praver-book into Korean.* There was as 

m 

yet neither Korean congregation nor Korean convert. Sim- 
ultaneously, and even earlier, American, Canadian, and 
Australian Societies or Churches had de]nited IkuuIs of 
anient workers to enter the field ; and, all told, there were 

' 'Hie Xew TcHtariU'iit was trniixlatdl into Kuionn over Iwolve yi-am nj;© 
Ity Rev. ,1. KoHs of Ntwchwaiig ; aihI in ISS^ ibe Kcligiuiui Tract Socicly 
|HibliM|ie«I au iutrtxliiction tu it, and acatccliivni of tin chief KiMical tloctrine^, 
in Koreau. 
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between thirty and forty Protestant ministers at work in 
Korea. 

What may be the future that lies before them it would be 
hazai*dous at this stage to predict. The Korean wolf has 

not been converted straight away, by the exigen- 
sentiment ^*^^ ^^ national weakness or outside pressure, into 

a lamb ; and a people at once so incurious, and so 
firmly wedded to Chinese ethics and ancestor- worship, may 
be expected in some places to oppose a stubborn front of re- 
sistance, in otheiN to indulge in occasional outbursts of frantic 
antagonism. A few such cases have occurred even since the 
Treaties. In 1888 an outbreak took place in the streets of 
Soul, the ridiculous rumour (not unlike that which preceded 
the famous Tientsin massacres in 1 870, as well as later out- 
rages in China) having been spread that the American 
missionaries had been stealing and boiling Korean babies in 
order to manufacture chemicals for use in photography. 
Nine native officials who were alleged to have been concerned 
in the transaction were seized and decapitated by the mob ; 
and the crews c»f the foreign gunboats at Chemulpo were 
marched up to the capital to protect the subjects of their 
several nationalities. More recently there has been a re- 
crudescence of the same feeling. In 1895 a Catholic mission- 
ary was attiicked and beaten at a town in the interior, and a 
threatening proclamation was posted on the missionarj' doors 
in Siiul. Early in I8f)3 a politico-religious party, calling it- 
self the Tokaguto or Tonghak, i.c, the Party of Oriental 
Learning, and a])pcaling to the Conservative instinct of the 
people, started into being and attained menacing proportions, 
both in the capital and in the provinces. Its leaders pre- 
sented a petition to the Throne demanding the prohibition 
of all foreign religions and the expulsion of the merchants — 
in other words, the abrogation of the Treaties. Nor was it 
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till after the ringleaders had been arrested, and foreip^i men- 
of-war had hurried from all quarters of the China Seas to 
Chemulpo — while the Japanese community in Soul, who 
are always the first vietims of attick, had organised a militia 
in their own defence — that the peril subsided. 

In the following year, in the disturbances again organised 
by the Tonghaks, which preceded and furnished the main 
Japanese plea for the declaration of war, the native Christians 
suffered severely. A IVench missionary, l*ere Jozeau, was 
brutally murdered in July. Christian villages were pillaged 
and burned, many native Christians were killed, and, before 
the war had half run its course, there were less than half a 
dozen Catholic missionaries left in Korea, and those at or 
near to the Treaty Ports. The Tonghaks have now been 
suppressed, and almost all spirit has been crushed out of 
the Koreans. Nevertheless the outlook is not reassuring. 
Because the Korean is ordinarily friendly to foreigners, it 
does not follow that he has any genuine fondness fc»r us, still 
less for our creed. Instinctive in him is the Conservatism of 
a hide-bound stolidity ; and to sup|>ose that the walls of the 
Korean Jericho are going to fall Hat down at the first blast 
of the missionary trumpet is to cherish a belief from which 
the future will in all likelihooil provide some more sharp 
awakenings. On the other hand, since, in the dramatic 
history of Korean Christianity, there is much cause for 
admiration, there is eonse(piently i^immI ground for lioj>e. 



CHAll^ER VII 

tin: 1»0L1T1CAL FUTUKE OF KOKKA 

}>cli(i)(1, a |>oo|ile 8]iall come from the north, and a groat nation, ami many 
kings Hhall bo rniKcil np from the coaMtH of the cartli. They Bhall hold the 
l»o\v and the lance : they are cruel, antl will not show mercy : their voice 
yhall roar like the .sea, and they shall ride u])on horses, every one put in 
array, like a man to the kittle, against thee. Jeremiah 1. 41-42. 

Before leaving Korea I must devote a final chapter to a 
discussion of the subject to which all other Korean questions 

are subsidiar}'^ and to find a clue to which I was 
l^"itkal°"^ attracted thither from afar— viz. the political 
status of future that awaits this shuttlecock among the 

nations. I use the phrase as accurately descrip- 
tive of the relation in which Korea stood in 1892 to the 
various Powers who were represented at her capital^ who 
treated her from entirely different and wholly irreconcilable 
stand))oints^ according to their own interests or prejudices, 
and at whose hands she was alternately — nay, even simuU 
taneously — patronised, cajoled, bullied, and caressed. A 
more anomalous political condition certainly did not exist 
in the world than that of a countiy which itself claimed to 
be both independent and dependent, and could produce 
powerful evidence in support of either hypothesis ; and as 
to which outside Powers advanced pretensions of suzerainty, 
control, protectorate, alliance, most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment, or technical equality, for all of which there was 
considerable show of justification. This curious state of 
affairs had arisen, in the first place, out of the peculiar 

188 
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geographical situation of Korea as a sort of political Tom 

Tiddler s ground between China, Russia, and Japan ; and, 

secondly, out of the contradictory policy pursued by the 

first-named of these Powers in moments of calculation or of 

alarm at the attitude or encroachments of the others. By 

a survey of tiie respective i)ositi<»ns occupied or claimed 

by this trio, who were the proti^^onists in the international 

play for which Korea provided an involuntary stage, while 

the remaining nations were either cast for minor piirts in 

the same piece, or sat as interested spectiitors in the 

auditorium, we may succeed in elucidating the earlier 

histor}' of the drama that assumed such s;niguinary develo|>- 

ments in 189i. 

Though Korea has been ruled by successive dynasties of 

monarchs for centuries, there has scarcely been a time since 

the commencement of the Christian era when it ^ 

Conncc- 

has not acknowleilged a greater or less dc|>end- lion with 
ence upon either China or Jai>an. Tiie claims of ■'^^^ 
the latter Power, which in the declining years of the 
Shogunate were allowed to shrink into the background — 
to the great regret of Ja|>anesc jintriots — were Iwth the 
earlier in origin and have been exercised over the longer 
space of time. It was as early as the third century a.d. 
that a masculine Empress- Regent of Japan, bearing the 
appropriate name of Jingo or Zingu. herself led an expetli- 
tion against Korea and received the submission of that 
Stsite. From that time down to the end of the fourteenth 
century the relations between the two countries, though 
frequently disturbed, were, as a rule, those of Ja))anese 
ascendency and Korean allegiance. Tribute Missicuis 
constantlv s;iiled from Fusan to the Court of Mikado or 

m 

Shogun ; and there grew up in Ja|>anese minds the con- 
victicm, whieii has never been extirpated, that to surrender 
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Korea would be as indelible a stain upon the national 
honour as Mary of England felt it to lose Calais. After 
lti9^2, however, when the Mings assisted the Ni dynasty to 
establish itself on the Korean throne, the influence of China 
became paramount, and the marks of deference to Japan 
dwindled, until in 1 KiO the last Korean Embassy started 
for the Shogun's Court at Kamakura. It was accordingly 
as much to punish a refractory vassal as it was to prosecute 
loftier schemes of conquest against China hei'self that 
Hideyoshi designed his famous Kore?m expeditions. l*his 
invasion, by which the peninsula was desolated from end to 
end for six years (1592-98), had, even before the recent war 
broke out, permanently affected the relations between tlie 
two countries. It had left a heritage of wounded pride and 
national antipathy in the breast of the Koreans which three 
centuries had not availed to erase ; while it heightened the 
exasperation felt by Japan that the vassal whom she crushed 
so utterly should for so long have managed to elude her 
clutch. 

The retreat oi* the Ja])anese for a time suspended com- 
munications between the two States; but in 1(>18 occurred 
the Korean Mission, to which 1 Iiave already 

Tnhutc alluded in a footnote: and in \i')'2'A Ivemitsu 

Missions. <^ 

demanded the revival of the tribute ; and from 
that date, in sjiite of the absolutes submission of the Korean 
Throne to the Manchus from 1().')7 onwards, Missions 
continued to make their annual excursion to Tokio, entirely 
at the exi)ense of the Japanese, and with no advantage to 
the latter beyond the barren compliment to their 2>i*ide. 
Owing to the exorbitant cost of entertainment a change 
was effected in 1790, when the envoys, instead of crossing 
to the Japanese mainland, were invited to proceed as far as 
Tsushima only ; with which change the so-called tribute 
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shrank still more into an annual exchange of presents with 
little or no admission of |M)litical subordination. This 
incongruous condition of affairs lasted till ]83ii, when the 
last compliment'iry mission ii(M>n a Shogun's accession was 
des]>atched from Korea to the .lapancse Court. 

A new cm now opened, in which .la|)an, by dint of her 
own political resus<*ibition, was to re-cst;d)lisli a |)owerful 
influence in Korea, although at the co»*t of the ,, . . 
feudatory relationship which for so many centuries nn<l nip- 
it had been her lM>astful preteii«^ion to maintiiin. 
When the Korean Cioveriinniit was threatened by the 
French invasion in ISG(), it is s.ud to have remembered its 
old connection, and to have solicited the advice and aid of 
Japau. No reply being returned to this recpicst it was not 
surprising that when in LSiis a .)a|mnese eiub:issy arrived in 
S<)ul to convey the formal announcement of the |>olitieal 
revolution in Ja|mn, and the resumption by the Mikado of 
full sovereignty, and to invite from the Koreans a renewal 
of ancient friendship and vassalage, an insolent refusal was 
returned by the 'lai Win Kun. In Ja|Km the Sjuuurai 
|>jirty were furious; but the <unintry was t<M» |NH>r aiul too 
much ham]>cred by other complications to go to war ; 
although the Chauvinist spirit found angry vent in rebellion 
in Saga, and in an attempt upon the life of the Jaiwmese 
statesman Iwakura, who, on his ntiirn fnun Furope with 
OkulMi in LS7.'>, stoutly resisted a jMilicy of stronger 
measures. To satisfy these ardent spirits, two successive 
but iKNitlcss Japnicse missions, conducted by Ilanabusa and 
Moriyama, were sent to Korea in ISl'.i and ISTK to re- 
establish JajKUicsc authority by jHaccful means, while the 
filibustering Formosan cxju'dition uns undertaken to keep 
the war party em]»loyed in l.sTk Nevertheless, when in 
I.s7.*» a Ja)i;mcse man-of-war. the ('fii/ttlufi, lia<l been fireil 
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ujjon by the Koreans from the island of Kanghwa on the 
Han, and after an appeal to Peking and the receipt of an 
assurance from the Chinese Government that all responsi- 
bility was disowned by them, the first Japanese Treaty of 
1876 was presented as an ultimatum and signed, the 
military party again broke forth into stormy discontent, 
and the great Saigo of Satsuma, splitting irrevocably with 
the Government, retired to his patrimony to plot the 
terrible civil war that commenced in the following year. 

The self-restraint and caution of the then race of Japanese 
statesmen were, however, amply rewarded. They wisely 
Rccoverv recognised that the time for an aggressive policy 

ofinflu- "was not then, and that Japanese influence in 

cncc 

Treaty of Korea could best be recovered, not by sustained 

1876. invasion or conquest, but by the subtler move- 

ments of diplomatic finesse and commercial control. In 
this sagacious policy they were assisted by the weakness 
and indecision of China. When the above-mentioned Treaty 
was concluded, in 187(), with Korea, the opening words in 
Article 1 contained the remarkable statement that * Chosen, 
being an independent State, enjoys the same sovereign rights 
.IS does Japan ' — an admission which was foolishly winked at 
by China from the mistaken notion that, by disavowing her 
connection with Korea, she could escape the unpleasantness 
of being called to account for the delinquencies of her vassal. 
This preliminary advantage was more than doubled in 
value to Japan when, after the revolution in Soul in 1882, 

by which her diplomatic representative was com- 
tion of pelled to flee from the Korean capital, she con- 

Tientsin eluded a Convention with Korea, conhnning a 

stipulation that she should have the right to 
station troops for the protection of her own nationals in 
th«it country. It was quadrupled when, after the second 
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revolution in 1884, and the second Hc^ira to. Chemulpo, 
Japan at once sent troops to avenge the insult and declined 
to remove them until China had made a similar concession 
with regard to the Chinese garrison, which had been main- 
tained since the previous outbreak in 1882 in that city. By 
the Convention of Tientsin, which was negotiated in April 
188.5 by Count Ito with the Viceroy Li Hung Chang, both 
|)arties agreed to withdraw their troops and not to send an 
armed force to Korea at any future date to suppress rebellion 
or disturbance without giving previous intimation to the 
other.' This document was a second diplomatic triumph 
for Japan ; for, whilst it was siife to aver that neither Power 
would ever be seriously deterred thereby from hostile action, 
it yet involved the very admission of substantial equality of 
rights as regards Korea which Japan had all along been 
labouring to reassert, and which China, except in the 
moments when she had been caught napping, had as con- 
sistently repudiated. Ja))an, therefore, if she had not re- 
covered her former position, had at least rc-esUiblished her 
credit. It was, in my judgment, greatly to** be regretted 
that in the summer of ISQ^ her Government, anxious to 
escape from domestic tangles by a spirited foreign policy, 
ab;nidoned this statesmanlike attitude, and embarked u|>on 
a course of aggression in Korea, for which there appeared to 
be no suHicient provocation, and the ulterior consequences 
of which, even after the brilliant issue of the campaign, it is 
still too early to forecast. 

So much for the jwlitical revindication of Japan prior to 

' 'riiiH Ktipulatiuii waMCuiitiiiiie«J in tlK-cuiiclii<Iiiig niticle of the C'oii\fii(ioii. 
wliich rnii ax folluWH : — 'In camc uf nny (listurlmnco of a MTionw character 
occiiriing in Korea lendeiinj; it neccMM^ii y for tlic rei»|»ective countrien (.lafMin 
an<1 <'hina) or i-ithei of them to ncn«l lroo|w to Kon-a, it in hcrehy tinih'rxtotMl 
that they hUnW jjive, each to tin* other. |»ii\iou>« notice in writing of their in- 
tention HO to «h>, ajul nfter thr nintter in Mttlol, thiv •»hall witli«liaw their 
triM>|m ininie«liat«rly antl not furtiter Mntion tluni theu-.' 

N 
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the war. Simulbmeously she pui*siied with unHaj^^ging energy 
the policy of commercial and fiscal ascendency in Korea. 

^ Active and business-like as compared with the 

Commer- ^ 

cial ascen- indolent Koreans, possessed of capital, and under- 
^' st^mding how to make others pay through the nose 

for the loan of it, her colonists and merchants had gradually 
fastened a grip on the weaker country which it would in 
any case have been exceedingly diHicult to shake off. The 
Japanese had got the mint and banks already. The Govern- 
ment was largely in their debt. They were daily pressing 
for concessions of every description. Their eye had long 
been fixed ujK)n the Customs, then in the hands of their 
rivals, the Chinese, and in a few years' time they hoped to 
have obUiined so commanding a hold upon the national 
resources of Korea as to render her political dependence 
upon China a constitutional fiction which the wisdom born ot 
accomplished facts might ultimately allow to expire. This 
policy was, of course, one of selfishness. But its success was 
not thereby so nmch imperilled as it was by the national 
race-hatred between Koreans and Japanese, that was and is 
one of the most striking phenomena in contemporary Chosen. 
Civil and obliging in their own countr}% the Japanese even 
before the war had developed in Korea a faculty for bullying 
and bluster that was the result partly of national vanity, 
partly of the memories of the jwst. The lower orders ill- 
treated the Koreans on evciy possible opportunity, and were 
cordially detested by them in return. Indeed, it was very 
amusing to contrast the extreme sensitiveness of Japan 
towards the Treaty Powers in her own territories and her 
indignant protest against the severity of the Treaties, with 
the domineering callousness with which she, the first of the 
Treaty Powers in Korea, treated the latter unfortunate 
countrj' beciiuse of its weakness, and exacted every ounce 
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of flesh permitted by the Treaties between thera.^ Such a 
relationship, which was in marked contrast with the amicable 
terms on which the Koreans and Chinese subsisted side by 
side, did n(»t assist Japan in the war, during which the 
Koreans lent every |K)ssible aid to China, and, aggravated as 
it has been by the issue of the conHict, will not facilitate 
the issue which Japanese ambition has in view. 

A striking instance of this attitude was afforded just before 
the outbreak o( hostilities. In the course of I88J) the 
Korean Government, finding that the native- 
grown beans were being bought up in great I'o'ltical 
(piantity by Japanese merchants for exportation 
to Ja)>an, issued a temporary [)rohibition of ex)>ort in two 
provinces. By this decree the purchasers, who had already 
made advances to the cultivators, alleged that they were the 
losers by nearly '^'2'J(),()(>0, owing to their inability to recover 
their hums and to the nondelivery of the gniin. Now by the 
Trade Regulations agreed upon between Korea and Japan in 
I SH3, the former country had the right to prohibit the export 
i»f cereals in time of scarcity or emergency.- The Japanese, 
however, alleged that the emergency had not arisen in this 
case, and also that the sti))ulated month's notice h.-id not 
l)een given in advance. The claim was pressed with greater 
or less insistence A»r four yeai*s, the Korean Government 
admitting a certain liability, but expressing its incapacity, 
owing to continued im|M)vcrislnnent, to pay more than 
$()0,(KK) in compensiition. At length the Radical and Jingo 
jMirty in Japan became vcr\- much excited at this insulting 

' When .fft|ion •ljct»ac<l tin- fii«l Kou-an Tii-atx in 1S7'"», hIk* cu|iic«l the 
rvtm-tcrrituiial clftu*<'?« .iluio^t r> i-i^it'ni fiuni Ailicit-* i\. An«l v. of the Anglu- 
.Ta|ii»n<.««c Trvnlv «»f l>v\S: :iii«l ha'* iu\tr »iiuwn anv ivhicUincc lu net in 
ui^'i-ation aj^ainnt Kuii-a the |Mo\iHi<iii« of whirli ^hc ct'inplaiuM «»o I»itt4rrly 
whru niiiilutl to huM.lf. 

^ UeKulation xxxvii. 
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procrastinatiou. As a sop to them the Japanese Minister to 
Soul was recalled, and a young Radical firebrand, who had 
recently published a book on Korea on the strength of a 
short visit there, was sent out to pursue a policy of brag. 
This individual, by presenting an ultimatum at the throat of 
the Korean Court, eventually c()m|>ounded the dispute for 
$110,000; but, being totally destitute either of manners or 
of official training, he affronted the King and his Ministers to 
such an extent by his unseemly violation of all diplomatic 
etiquette in his interviews with them, that he was summarily 
recalled by the Japanese Government, returning to Tokio to 
be made the recipient of a popular ovation. 

At that time Count Ito and his colleagues were not 
believed to have any sympathy with this intemperate and 

swaggering attitude towards the weaker State. 
o/laMji*^^ They appeared to recognise that Japanese policy 

in Korea could only attain its ends by a friendly 
understanding with China ; that the effort to recover purely 
political ascendency in Soul was incompatible with such an 
understanding; and that every attempt to humiliate or 
terrorise over Korea was to play China's game, and to 
tighten the bonds that united the vassal with the suzerain. 
At the same time no Jajianese minister could afford al- 
together to abandon the immemorial claims of his country 
over the petty adjacent kingdom; while every Japanese 
minister has now to deal with a people — namely, his own 
countrymen — who, wlien their so-called patriotic instincts 
are appealed to, are apt to respond by going stnrk mad. 

It is the latter phenomenon, and the skilful but not too 
scrupulous use that was made of it, coupled with a justifiable 
confidence on the part of the Japanese in the superiority 
of their naval and military armaments, that prompted the 
rupture with China and the sustained invasion of Korea in 
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the summer of ] 8<) i*. Taking advantage of disturbances in 
the peninsula, which demonstrated with renewed clearness 
the impotence of the native Ciovenimcnt to pro- 
vide either a decent administration for its own ^"^^'^*^ 

of war. 

subjects, or adequate protection to the interests of 

foreigners, and ingeniously profiting by the loophole left for 

future interference in the 'J'ientsin Agreement of 1885, 

Japan in July IH.Oi responded to the despatch by China of a 

body of 2000 men, at the recpiest of the Korean King, to 

assist him in putting down the Tonghak rebellion, by herself 

landing a much larger militar}' force, estimated at 10,000 

men, in Korea, and by seizing the capital. Li Hung Chang 

retaliated by the despatch of the Chinese fleet and of an 

expeditionary force, marching overland into the northern 

provinces. Roth parties declined to retire : China relying 

upon her genuine authority and influence, but feeling that 

she had been somewhat outwittc<l ; Japan being resolved to 

atone for previous blunders, and to reap a full advantage 

from her crafty but scarcely defensible diplomacy. After 

preliminar}' engagements, the result of which was entirely in 

favour of Japan, war was declared by the latter; and its 

subsequent progress, which on her side almost amounted to a 

procession, and on that of (1n'na to a stampede, is suflicientiy 

recalled by the names of Ping-yang. Valu River, Port 

Arthur, and Wei Ilni Wei. With its consequences I shall 

deal in a later chapter. 

I turn next to the position of China. Her ascendency in 

Korea, which had far more natural conditions in the shape of 

eonmion language, customs, religion, and philosophy, 

Conncc- 
as well as territorial ccmnection, to recommend it lion with 

than could be advnncc«l by Japan, practically dated "*^* 

from the foundation of the present reigning dynasty of Korea 

.'500 years ago. It was under the jwitronage of the Ming 
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Emperors that Xi Taijo, a soldier of fortune, raised himself 
to tlie Korean tlirone, and established a Court and capital at 
Soul, which till 1894 faithfully reproduced the Chinese 
characteristics of that epoch. When the Japanese invaded 
the peninsula from 1592 to 1.598, the Chinese defended it 
with as much energy as though it were part of their oAvn 
territories, and ultimately expelled the intruders. Subse- 
quently, on their way to China, the Manchu conquerors 
devastated and exacted an even more humiliating sul>- 
mission from Korea, which till recent events was never 
surrendered, and was punctiliously enforced by the suzerain 
Power. While Hamel was in Korea, 1653-1666, he testifies 
to the constant visits of the representative of the 'Great 
Cham,' and to the complete humility of the Korean 
Government. Annually a Tribute Mission wended its 
way by land from Soul to Peking, conveying the specified 
tribute,^ and receiving in return the Calendar, which it 
was the imperial prerogative to prepare, and the mark of 
vassalage to receive. In the succeeding century the tribute 
was gradually reduced, and the embassy appeared at times 
to dwindle into a ceremonial function, carrying presents in 
return for the permission to trade at the frontier, rather 
than tokens of political submission. Nevertheless, during 
this epoch a violent disturbance took place if there was the 
slightest omission of prescribed deference ; and one Korean 
monarch was smartly fined for his omission of some punctilio. 
From the time of the Manchu invasion to the present day 
every King and (Jueen of Korea have received their patent 
of royalty from the Court at Peking;'- and the historical 

1 Its iiigre<lients are statcil hy Dallct (vol. i. p. l*)) : luit it is long siiici* 
they were scniimlousl y exacted. 

- M. Scherzer has tran.slnted into French nn<l inihlishcd in Rmuil 
iV Itinera inn ct dc Vntiaiirn (hmx VA^ic CtntraU it fixtrChu OviciU (1878) 
the diary of the princii>al Chine:iC Envoy who was sent from Peking tu 
invest the present Qiuien of Korea in ISJMI. 
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tutelary position of Chinn coiitiiiuccl up till the war to be 
viiulicnted in the following manner. 

In addition to the Imperial investiture, and to the annual 
des|Mitch of the Tribute Mission from Soul, which was still 
maintained — although a ))ractical and mercantile 
asjKJct was lent to the proceeding by its being evidences 
utilised for the export to China by the Chung In of Korean 
ot the Kmg s red if///.vr;/«f — the n.nne of the reign- 
ing monarch of Korea was aKo given to him by China, and 
the era specified in Korean Treaties was that of the aceession, 
not of the King, but of his Sn/erain the Empen»r. The King 
of Korea was not allowed to w«ar the Imperial yellow. When 
the Imperial Connnissioners arrivecl fn»m Peking, he was re- 
(piired to proceed outside of his cajiital in order to receive 
them, the chief Connnissioner being of higher rank in the 
Chinese official hierarchy than himself; and I have previously 
spoken of the now destroyed ornamental archway outside the 
west gate of Siiul, at which the vassjd prince received the 
envoys of his Suzerain. When any nobible events i>ecurred 
in the Court at Peking they were communicated to the 
vassal Court, and were the rausc of a resj>ectful message 
either of condolence <»r of congratulation from the latter. 
Similarly, if .iny death occurred :unong the leading members 
<»f the Royal Family at Soul, an official intimation of the fact 
was sent to Peking. 

When the late (Jueen Dowager of Korea died in KS{K), the 

King deputecl a mission at once to re|K»rt the fact to the 

Km|>eror; and, in petitioning the latter to dis- 

ijcnse with the ordinary cen*monial of a return .i^^\ 
• •' I he (^>ucfn 

mission to convey the ccmdolenees of the Suzeniin, Dowagtr 
because of the difficulty th.it would Ih' exjK-ri- 
cnce<l by Korea in consecjuenee of her financial embarrass- 
ment in carrying out all the prescribed ceremonies — he 
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made the following statement of his |)osition ris-^Uvis with 
China : — 

'Our country is n small kinjyrdoni and a vassal State of China, to 
wliicli tlie Emjieror has shown his graciousness from time im- 
memorial. Our Government wiis enahled to survive the politioul 
trouhles of 1882 and 1884 througfh the assistance received from the 
Throne, which secured for our coiuitry ])eace and tmnciuillity. 
Since His jVhijesty has heen {tfood enouf^h to confer these favours 
upon us, we should make known to him whatever we desire ; and 
whatever we wish we trust tliat he mav allow, as to an infant con- 
fidini^ in the tender mercies of its j)arents.' 

These compliments, however, did not induce the Suzerain 
to forgo one tittle of his traditional rights ; although he so 
far yielded to the Korean plea of poverty as to permit his 
Commissioners to travel by sea to Chemulpo, instead of over- 
land, thereby greatly reducing the cost of their entertain- 
ment. An account of the minute and elaborate ceremonies 
observed on both sides was afterwards published with evident 
design by the Secretary to the Imperial Commissioners.^ 
The latter, it appears, among other marks of condescension, 
suggested the omission from the programme of the state 
banquets, music, and jugglery, with which it was usual to 
entertain them. 'Their motive for this suggestion was to 
show their consideration for Korean impecuniosity.' They 
also declined to receive parting presents from the King, at 
which the latter *felt very grateful, and at the same time 
regretted the fact.' When all was over the King sent a 
memorial to the Kmperor, thanking him for his graciousness. 
'The sentiments of this memorial — in their sincerity and 
importance — are beyond expression in words, demonstrating 
that China's manifold graciousness towards her dependencies 
is increasing with the times. The Emperor's consideration 

* Note.'* OH the Imprriul Chi ante Afisninn to Cor<n in 181K). Shnnghai, 
181H?. 
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for his vassal State, as evinced by his thoughtfulness in 
matters pertaining to the Mission, is fathomless. How 
admirable and satisfactory ! And how glorious ! ' 

Such is the technical and official expression of the suze- 
rainty of China that was observed until July \S9^, and such 
were the evidences of the indisputable reality of that re- 
lationship. Of even greater importance is it to trace the 
extent to whicli in recent years it had been accompanied by 
practical domination of Korean statecraft — a subject which 
brings us into immediate acquainbmce with the diplo- 
matic indecision of China, as well as with her great latent 
strength. 

Up to the time of the massacre of the French missionaries 

in Korea in 18()() the claim of Korean independence had 

never seriously been made. At that date it was 

advanced, of all people in the world, by the X^^^*^ **^ 

' ' "^ Chinese 

Chinese themselves. Anxious to escape re- policy. 
s)>onsibility for the act, as well as the irksome dilation" 
duty of either paying an indemnity themselves or 
extorting it from their vassid, when M. de liellonet, the 
French Charge d'Afjaircs, inquired o{ the Tsungli Yamen 
what he was to do, the latter disowned Korea altogether, 
and lefl the Frenchman to publish a ridiculous manifesto to 
Prince Kung, in which he took u|>on himself to announce in 
advance the dc))osition of the Korean Sovereign. Similarly 
when, in 1871, the American Expedition, under Admiral 
Rodgers, proposed to sail against Korea to demand repara- 
tion for the loss of the Gnwnd Shrniinn and the nmrder 
of its crew on Korean shores in 1 8C(), and to force a treaty 
upon the Korean Court, it was again with the connivance of 
the Chinese Government that the project was undertaken. 
Finally, when in 187() the .Japanese, before sending an ex- 
|>edition to Korea with a similar object, applied for in- 
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formation to Peking in advance, a third time came the 
disclaimer of Cliina, which is said on this occasion to have 
even been committed to paper. This was a policy of 
Repudiation^ and was China's first inconsistency. 

Discovering her misbike, and realising that the foreigner^ 
having once been allowed to meddle with Korea praprio 
wotit, could not be permanently excluded from 
tralisafon closer relations, she then tried to repair her 
error by encouraging the various Powers to enter 
into Treaty relations with Korea on an independent basis, 
hoping, apparently, that the mutual jealousies of all would 
preclude the ascendency of any one. Commodore Shufeldt, 
an American naval officer, who in 1 S67 had been sent upon 
a futile mission to Korea after the loss of the General 
Shennan, being in Tientsin in 1881, was utilised by Li 
Hung Chang as the first instrument of this new policy. The 
American Treaty, intended to serve as a pattern for its 
successors, is said to have been drafted by the Viceroy him- 
self; and it was with the escort of a Chinese squadron that 
the Commodore presented himself at the mouth of the Han. 
Simultaneously the Viceroy wrote a letter to the Tai Wen 
Kun, strongly urging upon the Korean Government the 
signature of treaties with the foreign Powers as the sole 
means of continued security and independence for the 
threatened kingdom. Under these conditions the American 
Treaty was signed in 1882, and the Treaties with Great 
Britain and Germany in 1883; the first British draft Treaty, 
which was framed by Admiral Willcs in 1 882 on the model 
of the American, being superseded by the more liberal 
instrument negotiated with great ability and concluded 
by Sir Harry Parkes in the following year. 

Now the first article of the Japanese Treaty of 187t> had 
opened with these words : — ' Chosen, being an independent 
State, enjoys the same sovereign rights as does Japan.' Con- 
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Bcious of the serious significance of this admission, China, in 
recommending the additional foreign Treaties, now sought to 
guard herself by a stjitcment of her own position. 
The American Treaty, when first drafted, contained of the 
a clause which ran as follows : — ' Korea has always 
been tributary to China, and this is admitted by the President 
of the United States' ; but ' The Treaty shall be permanently 
regarded as having nothing to do therewith.' This absurd 
contradiction was of course expunged by the Washington 
Govennnent, who, being invited to conclude a treaty with 
Korea, naturally insisted upon treating Korea as an indepen- 
dent State. Accordingly in the American, as in the British 
and subsequent foreign Treaties, the King of Korea is 
throughout regarded (though not actually described) as an 
independent Sovereign ; and provisions are made for the 
customary diplomatic representation, familiar in the case of 
Powers negotiating upon an equal b;isis, of each of the High 
Contracting Parties at the Court of the other. Not to be 
circumvented, however, China insisted vipon the King of 
Korea sending the following des]>atch to the President of 
the United States, prior to the actual conclusion of the 
treaty ; and facsimiles of the same have since been trans- 
mitted to the Sovereigns of each of the remaining Treaty 
Powers at the corresponding juncture : — 

* The Kinjc of K(»rca ackuow lt*«l:;t»< that Korea ts a t rihu tar)* uf 
China; but in n*;,Mril to l»oth internal adniinistnition an<l foreipi 
inten'oiirse it enjoys ('oni|»Iete imlepentlence. Now, lieing alKiut 
to estjililish Treaty relations In'tween Korea ami the l^iite«l States 
of Anierira on terms of e<|iiality. the Kin^ of Korea, a** an 
inile|)emlent immarrh, tli^linrtly umlertakes to earry out tin* 
artieles eontiiint^d in the Treaty, irrt»s|>eetive of any matter* 
affe<*tinif the tributary relation- -uh>i>tin^ U'tween K«»rea an«l 
China, uith whirh the I'niteil States <»f Amerira have no eoneeni. 
Having a|»|Niinte(l officials to «lelil»er;ite upon ami st»ttle the Treaty, 
the Kintc of Korea eonsiilers it his ihtty to .-uhlress this (le^|Nitrh to 
the I'resiilent of the L'nitetl States.' 
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It will, I think, be conceded that a more strictly illogical 
State-paper than the above Avas never penned, and that a 
more incongruous or contradictory position was never taken 
up. The King of Korea acknowledges his vassalage to 
China; but in the same breath pronounces his complete 
independence both in the administration of his own country 
and in foreign relations. In what, then, we may ask, does 
his vassalage consist } He describes himself simultaneously 
as a tributary and as an independent monarch. So double- 
faced a portent, so complex a phenomenon, has neither 
p«'irallel nor precedent in international law. If he is a 
vassal, he has no business to be making treaties, or to be 
sending and receiving envoys on a footing of equality. If 
he is independent, why does he declare himself a feudatory ? 

Such was the irrational position in which China, by her 

policy of an attempted neutralisation of Korea, landed both 

herself and the vassal State. The full consequences 

ofenvovs °^ ^^^ attitude were clearly manifested when, a 
few years later, Korea proposed to carry out her 
initial prerogative of sending duly accredited envoys to the 
foreign Courts who were already represented at Soul. The 
Viceroy Li, who had in the meantime sensibly tightened the 
reins, was consulted ; and once more seeking to recover the 
ground which had been technically abandoned, he attached 
conditions to the proposed appointments which, strictly 
regarded, were, if possible, even more anomalous than the 
original paradox. The Korean Envoy, on arrival at his 
destination, was to report himself to the Chinese Representa- 
tive there, and to be introduced by him to the Foreign 
Minister of the State. On all public occasions he was to 
yield precedence to the Chinese Minister, and he was 
invariably to consult and take the advice of the Latter. 
Here was the same contradiction in terms in a more pro- 
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nounced shape. If the King of Korea was a vassal, he haci 

no business to be sending representatives at all ; if he was 

an independent monarch, China had no business to interfere 

with him. Either his envoys were private individuals or 

they were diplomatic rcpresenbitives. If they were the 

former, no question of precedence could arise; if they were 

the latter, they were subject to the normal regulations of 

diplomatic etiquette. For some weeks the President of the 

United States, naturally somewhat bewildered, kept the 

Korean Envoy at Washington waiting for his audience ; but 

when the common-sense view of the question prevailed 

against the quibbles concocted in self-defence by the 

Chinese Government, and the Envoy was received, without 

any reference to the Chinese Minister, as the representative 

of an independent Sovereign, Li Hung Chang was very 

wroth with His Majesty of Korea, who for his part returned 

the stereotyped reply that the offending envoy had exceedetl 

his instructions. However this might be, his brother-minister, 

who had been accredited to the Courts of Petersburg, Berlin, 

Paris, and London, never got beyond Hongkong ; so that 

the European Foreign Offices were sjived from a re|>etition 

of the same inconvenient wrangle. 

Before the dispute about the envoys arose, China, not yet 

alive to the initial error that had led her to authorise the 

Treaties, had been tempted into a re|>etition of ^ 

Qucsiion 

the same weakness, on an evrn larger scale, by oftroc»ps 
the Convention, already referred to as concluded * ^ * 
at Tientsin in 1885 between herself and Ja|);ni. If China 
was the suzerain Power, she had the s.nne right to march 
troops into Soul, in the event of disturbance, as the Indiiin 
Government has, for instance, to order British regiments in a 
similar emergency to Hydendiad — whilst .la|mn had no 
corresponding right whatsoever ; and any agreement by 
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Cliina with a second Power involving a surrender of that 
right was to derogate from her own pretensions. If Chnia 
was not the suzerain Power, how could she claim any right, 
but that which war confers upon any belligerent strong 
enough to exercise it, to send troops to Korea at all ? 

If, however, on the field of diplomacy, where she is ordui- 
arily supposed to be so clever, but where I think I have 

shown that in the case of Korea she has always 
sovereicntv ^^^" tacking to and fro between opposite extremes, 

China had been more timid or less far-sighted 
than Japan, she had to a great extent atoned for her dis- 
conlant j)olicy by a very practical assertion of sovereignty in 
Soul itself. When the rebellion broke out therein ISStl 
and the King appealed to Li Hung Chang for help, the latter 
responded by at once sending a number of ironclads, and 4000 
troops, the bulk of whom remained in a pennanent camp 
outside the city for nearly three years. He compelled the 
Korean Government to accept the Japanese demands with 
a quite unusual alacrity ; and effectively nipped all antago- 
nism in the bud by instructing the Chinese commander. Ma 
Kien Chung, to invite the Tai Wen Kun to dinner, to pop 
him into a sedan-chair, and carry him down to the coast, 
whence he was deported straight to China and interned for 
three years. Again it was Li Hung Chang whom the dis- 
consolate King was obliged to petition for the restoration of 
his troublesome parent, and who allowed the old intriguer to 
go back. When the Treaty Ports were opened, the same 
statesman took good care to reserve the Customs service for 
Chinese hands; and in the summer of 1892 the Bean 
question with Japan was only settled by his intervention and 
by a Chinese loan to Korea, the security for which was to be 
the Customs Revenue— an ingenious frustration of one of 
the pet projects of Japan. When in 1885 negotiations were 
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Oldened with Great Britain al>out the evacuation of Port 
Hamilton, it was China, and not Korea, who took up the 
|)cu. Until 18f).'J the only overland telegraphic connection 
which the Viceroy allowed to Korea outside of her own 
dominions was a junction with the Chinese wire to Peking, 
and when the Russian demand for a connection with Vladi- 
vostok could no longer be refused, he wisely backed it up 
by offering to construct and to ottiecr the line with Chinese 
material and men. 

Finally, in Siiul itself every one of the Foreign Diplomatic 
Corps, though he gaily proclaimed himself the representa- 
tive of his sovereign at an allied and equal Court, 
knew perfectly well who was the real master. Chinese 
1 he C nuiese liesident, who was a man of great 
energy and ability, named Yuan Shih Kai, was in the 
|>ositi(m of a Mayor of the Palace, without whose knowledge 
nothing, and without whose consent little was done. Alone 
among the foreign representatives, he was entitled to ait 
when received in audience^ by the King. His esbd)lishment 
and guanl and display in tjie Streets were among the sights 
of Siiul. The various champions of the academic theor)* of 
Korean inde|>endence have one by one dis.-ippearcd from 
the stage, but the Chinese Resident remained. Time after 
time he had been rcapjKiinted, as was the Manpiis Tseng 
in Euro|>e ; and even after his promotion to the Taotaiship 
of Wcnehow in China had been formally gazetted in 1SJ);<, 
it was still felt that he could not be spared from Soul, and 
he st'ived on, until the war had irretrievablv shattered the 
structure to the building of which he had devoted such 
|>ains. He is one of the few Chinese I have met who 
impressed me with fninkness as well as with jiower. 

Judged, therefore, by its results prior to the war, it might • 
be said that the ]K)licy of Li Hung Chang, however little 
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shaped by the canons either of logic or of international 

custom, was not unsuccessful. Each logical faux pas was in 

- .^ . the end retrieved by some practical advantage. 
Justification ^ i o 

of Li Hung If he declined to punish Korea in the first place 

^' for her attacks upon missionaries and foreigners, 

he thereby escaped resj)onsibility for her cruelties. If he 

allowed Korea, a vassal State of China, to make Treaties 

with foreign Powers, he at the same time vindicated his 

right to appear as go-between — a capacity in which Japan 

was most anxious to figure. By these means he might claim 

to have enlisted the interest of foreign Powers as a set-off 

to the only two rivals M-hom China seriously fears in Korea, 

viz. Japan and Russia. Finally, having surrendered some 

of the technical symbols of suzerainty, he offered a very 

practical demonstration of the remainder at all moments of 

crisis; and by judicious advances of money obtained a firm 

hold upon Korean administration. How futile, however, 

such a policy was destined to be, when, in the face of a 

serious emergency, it had nothing to lean upon save the 

incredible rottenness of Chinese administration, the events 

of the past year were required to expose. 

Upon this scene Russia, having been brought by the 

Chinese concessions of 1 858-1 8()0^ down to the River 

^ Tiumcn, and having thereby become coterminous 

Connection ° '' 

with with Korean territory on the north, appeared for 

the first time as an actor about thirty years ago. 

At her maritime harbour and base of Vladivostok she is but 

' Mouiavieff, the Kusxinn (Jovenior-General of Silicria, taking advautagu 
of the abHurptioii of China in her impending war with Great Britain, and of 
the groHH ignorance of the 3[anchu frontier ofticiaIt<, jx-'rauaded the latter to 
Hign the Treaty of Aigun in 185S, ceding to UuHsia tlie Amur pix)vince. In 
18<W, before the war wan conchided and wliile the Emjjeror was still a 
fugitive, Ignatieff went to Peking, ami by a further Treaty from the 
terrified Ciovernraent got the IMimorsk province {i.r. all the territory lying 
to the eawt of the l^jssuri, and THXJ miles of nca-coast) a« well. Never was a 
fine dominion so cheaply or more cleverly won. 
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little removed from the Korean frontier, across which her 
officers and agents have pursued their surveys far and wide 
(the only decent map of Korea, before the war, being one 
that emanated from Russian sources), while the Koreans 
have been encounif^ed to develop a corresponding familiarity 
by invitations to come and settle in Russian villages across 
the border. Here they were utilised at first as squatters 
and colonists in the practically uninhabited country, later 
on as farmers and graziers and wooilcutters. In the towns 
labour was found for thcin and schools were opened for their 
children, in which the latter were brought up in the Russian 
faith, supplying, as they grew to manhood, a native pasto- 
rate to evangelise their fellow-countr}'men. In 1885 there 
were said to be t20,00() Koreans in Russian territory, and 
the figures are probably now much higher, there having 
been a steady exodus across the frontier ever since the war. 
It was through the agency of these volunteer emigrants and 
naturalised citizens that Russia first opened her campaign of 
|K)]ttical intrigue in the peninsula. 

i he general territorial acipiisitiveness of Russia at the 
expense of weaker neighbours, her admitted desire for a 
naval marine in the Pacific, and the superior ad- 
vantages p<issessecl by Kc»rean harboui*s over the yCC'^****'« 
more northerly port of Vladivostok, which is ice- 
bound for four months in the year, as well as the diplomatic 
tactics adopted by her representatives, have given universal 
credence in the East to the Ix'lief that Korea is regarded by 
Russia with a more than covetous eve. There is consider- 
able evidence in support of this liy)M)thesis. It was during 
the Kulja dispute with China in KS80 that her unconcealed 
affection for the sheltered recevses of Port L;uEareff* (the 

* At tlio otitlirrnk of tin- u*c« iit war u l{iio<«iaii t'ii;;iiuf i who htk*\ \*ovu nent 
in ISSO tO]!ini\c> ami ii|i<»!t u|h»ii I'oit Iji/.mff, %Mutc to tlie .Vo»^x VrriHttM 

o 
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plans for the seizure and fortification of which are said to 
have been long prepared) was first made use of as a diplo- 
matic menace, and is believed in consequence to have still 
further inclined the mind of Li Hung Chang towards the 
policy of the Korean Treaties. In 1 884, while France was at 
war with China and was anxious to enlist the sympathy and 
alliance of Japan, the question of the price to be paid to the 
latter soon brought matters to a deadlock, when it was dis- 
covered that Russia would not let the opportunity slip of 
also doing a stroke of business in Korean waters. In 1884 
the Russians were said by many to have been at the bottom 
of the conspiracy and outbreak in Soul ; but I am not aware 
of the evidence upon which this is based. About the same 
time rumours, not without solid foundation, were circulated 
of a secret agreement between Russia and Korea, negotiated 
by the German Adviser of the King, by which Russia was to 
reorganise the Korean army and to support the Korean 
claims to Tsushima,^ while Korea in return was to cede Port 
Hamilton ; and it was something more than rumour of the 
latter intention that induced the British Government to 
anticipate an impending Muscovite seizure by hoisting the 

that Port I^azarefT itnelf was untiuited either for a commercial Iiarbour or for 
a naval base ; but tliat sixty miles furtlier north was a harlwiir nameil Port 
Shcstakoff, formcil in* the island of Ciontclmroff Rn«l the mainland, which 
coiUd easily l>e defendetl and was admirably nda[>ted to either ])uri»0!*e. The 
Kiissian Minister of Maiinc, who had himself visited the H]K)t, re]K>rte<l in 
the san:e sense to his Government. 

' OtheiTj said that Russia was to occu]»y Tsushima herself— a coui-se which 
the Nocoi' Vremm ni*ge<l ujwn the Ciovennnent in a most unblushing article, 
and which jKissessed the charm of an historical precedent. For in ISCH the 
main island was actually occupied for siv months by the crew of the Russian 
frigate PoK»ndnilc^ who hoisted the Russian flag, formed a small settlement 
ashore, and cultivatid the soil. Sir R. Alc<x:k, who was Ihitish 3Iinister in 
•la]ian, sent Mr. Ijiurenco ()li]»hant, then a meniber of tlie l^'gation, to find 
out what was going on. The latter rqwrtecl to Admiral Sir.]. Hoi)e, who 
was in command of the neighljouriug squadron, ami who n*)iresonted to the 
Russian Admiral that he should he comi»elle4l to go to Tsushima himstdf and 
to stay there as long as did the Russians. The result was iiiimeiliate evacua- 
tion. [Vidr an artich* by l^urence Olipliaut in /t/o''kint^Mr:< Afufur.inr, 
J)ec. lSSr». and alH<i tiullhiii Sdnu.) 
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British flag upon those islands. In 1 886 a further plot for 
placing Korea under Russian protection was detected by the 
Chinese Resident Four leading Korean officials were 
arrested and imprisoned, and subsequently admitted their 
complicity by flight. In 18S(), however, China, furnished 
with a golden op|iortunity by the willingness of Great 
Britain to evacuate Port Hamilton, provided she could obtain 
guarantees that no other foreign Power would occupy it, 
scored her first genuine diplomatic triumph as regards Korea 
by extorting a distinct and official pledge from the Russian 
Government that under no circumstances would Russia 
occupy Korean territory. This pledge was alluded to with 
some pride in the conversation which 1 enjoyed at Tientsin 
with the Viceroy Li Hung Chang. But an Englishman who re- 
members the official pledges as to Samarkand, and Khiva, and 
Merv, might be pardoned for preferring an attitude of more 
sceptical reser\'e. This, however, was, for the time being, 
the cue to Russian official argument touching Korea, and has 
been followed more recently by the Soroe I'remya, which 
acts as a sort of Imlluu d*c.ssni f<ir the schemes of the Russian 
General Staff, and which has gone so far as to reason against 
Russian annexation of Korea on the ground that the countr}* 
is too thickly ])<>pulated to admit of easy conquest, too 
difierent from Ru^sia to render assimilation possible, and too 
poor to make the exi>eriinent remunerative. There is much 
to be said for this view ; and undoubtedlv it cannot for some 
time be to the interest of Russia, with her Siberian Railway 
still unfinished, and with her militarv resources on the 
Manchurian border in no ver^* forward condition, either of 
numbers or equipment, to involve herself in a warlike ad- 
venture at so great a distance from her base. On the other 
hand, she can hardly desire to have ;is her |>ennanent neigh- 
bour, within a few hours' s.'iil of Vladivostok, so pugnacious 
and aspiring a Power as Young Japan. 
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The Russian appetite^ if it be inflamed either by Korean 
attractions or by Korean weakness^ or if it be piqued at 

having been temporarily anticipated by Japan, 
dUlus^'^" may therefore require to mortify itself for some 

little time to come. In the meantime the tradi- 
tional methods of amicable influence can successfully be 
pursued. By a Commercial Convention concluded with 
Korea in 1888, the Korean land-frontier was opened to 
Russian traders ; a Korean market at the mouth of tlie 
Tiumen River was opened to Russian trade ; a lower rate of 
Customs dues was flxed for Russian land imports than for 
other foreign imports by sea ; and Russia secured the right 
to have agents, whatever that may mean, in the northern 
parts of Korea. She also made her contiguous frontier an 
excuse for communicating with her representative at 
Sciul overland. In 189^, with a charming naivete , she in- 
vited permission of the Korean Govenmient to found a 
Russian agricultural colony, for seven years only, within the 
Korean border. Russian drill-instructors were more than 
once offered to the Korean army — a step with which the 
histories of Bokhara, Khiva, and Persia have rendered us 
familiar. An c»verland telegraphic connection between 
Korea and Russia was secured in 1893. A steam service 
between Korean ports and \'^ladivostok is being maintained 
by an ample subsidy from the Imperial Government. A 
Russian Consul has been appointed at Fnsan, where there 
are no Russian subjects, and as yet next to no Russian 
trade. These are the recognised and more or less legitimate 
symptoms of Muscovite concern. In Korea itself, and I 
think also in Japan, an impression has long prevailed that 
they are only the forerunners of a movement which will 
not slacken till a Russian fleet is moored in Port Lazareff*, 
and the Russian flag waves over Fusan ; and it must be 
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mlmitted that the lessons of history are not unfavourable 
to such an hypothesis. Were an excuse at any time 
required, it would promptly be forthcoming in the military 
occupation of Korea by Ja|>an, which, if long continued, 
wouKl constitute a violation both of Jajianese pledges and 
of the alleged independence of Korea; but the prenuture 
withdrawal of which would, on the other hand, be followed 
by complete social and political disorganisation in the penin- 
sula. It is also to be remembered that the domination of 
Korea and the ac(|iiisition of an open port are capable of 
attainment by other methods than those of aggression upon 
the peninsula itself. There is a neighbouring Power possess- 
ing even more valuable territory and even more useful ports, 
whom recent ex|>erience has shown to be amenable to 
almost any degree of squeezing, if judiciously and firmly 
applied. 

The position of the remaining Powers may be briefly 
summarised. The primary interest of Great Britain in 

Korea is as a market for an already considerable . . , 

^ AttUude 

trade. Of far greater moment, however, is the of Great 

u ** * 

secondar}' and contingent interest arising out of 
the |x>litical future. A country so well provided with 
harbours which could both supply and shelter great flotillas, 
and so richly endowed with many ])otential sources of wealth, 
might involve a senous menace to British commerce and 
interests throughout the China seas, and even in the Pacific 
Ocean, if held by a hostile State. A Russian port and fleet, 
for instance, in the Gulf of Pcchili would, in time of war, 
constitute as formidable a danger to British shipping in the 
Yellow Sea as they would to the metropolitan province and 
the capital of China. Permanent Russian squadrons at Port 
Lazarefl*and Fus;in would convert her into the greatest naval 
Power in the Pacific. The balance of power in the Far East 
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would be seriously jeopardised^ if not absolutely overturned^ 

by such a development ; and England is prohibited alike by 

her imperial objects and her commercial needs from lending 

her sanction to any such issue. 

The temporary occupation of Poi*t Hamilton, an almost 

uninhabited group of islets forty miles from the southern 

coast of Korea^ by the British fleet in 1885, was 
Occupation 
of Port dictated by the political necessities of that time, 

^ iSS^^** being undertaken in order to anticipate a Russian 
seizure, and as an answer to the Russian aggression 
at Penjdeh, but was not subsequently persisted in — a retire- 
ment which, less for its own sake than for the possible use 
of continued occupation as a plea by others, was gladly 
welcomed both by China and Korea, and cemented the 
friendly relations between Great Britain and those States.^ 

^ Port Hamilton \h formctl liy two largo ami one small island, callo<l re- 
spoctively Sodo, Sunodo, and Chuwcn, or Observatory Island, belonging to 
the Nanhow group, thirty -eight miles from the north-east end of (juel]jai*t. 
AVlien occupied by the British they were found to contain a few villages and 
Korean officials. Tx>rd Granville, in announcing the tvmijomry occuiiatiou 
to China, expressed liis reailiuess to come to an agreement with her on the 
matter, and to \i&y } early to Korea an}* revenues derived from the islantU. 
The TMungli Yamcn, who in the meantime had l>een thi-eatcncd with 
corresponding movements both by Russia and Ja|)an, declinetl, and in- 
structed tlie Korean Government to protest — an action which Lord Granville 
endeavoureil to meet by offering a yearly rent of £5000. In the meantime 
three British admirals successively reported tliat tiic i)ort could not be safely 
held unless great exi»ense were incurrcil in fortification, and that in war a 
protecting squadron would l)c required to prevent its lx;ing shelled from 
without. After much corresiJontlcuce, Lord Ros>cbery, in A\m\ 188(», offered 
to retire uiK>n a guarantee lieing given by China ngniiKst the occu]>ation of 
Port Hamilton by any other Power, or u|)on the conclusion of an international 
agreement guaranteeing the integiity of Korea. A combination of these 
suggestions was ultimately ado])ted ; and the Rut^sian representative at 
Peking having given *a most explicit guarantee' that if the British evacuated 
Poll Hamilton ' Russia would not occup}' Korean territory luider any circum- 
stances whatsoever,' the British Hag was hauled down in February 1887. 
{Vide China, No. 1, 1887.) This engagement has not Ijcen affected by the 
recent war, and was pronounced in the House of Commons in June 18iK| to bo 
in the opinion of the British Government still valid. The Korean Government 
in 18U4 reasserted its authority over the islands b\ sending tliere as Governor 
an official of some distinction. 
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In the negotiations that passed between the respective 
Governments it was obvious, indeed, that what China shrank 
from, and what Korea dreaded, was not the estabhshment 
of a British naval or coaling station, or even of a British 
maritime fortress in the mouth 'of the Sea of Japan, but 
the chance of a corresponding Russian movement in some 
neighbouring quarter; and both Powers were grateful for 
a step which forced the hand of Russia, and compelled her 
to give a guarantee, which lent a renewed lease of life to 
the phantom of Korean integrity, and has so far saved the 
little kingdom from sudden or surreptitious deglutition at 
the hands of her formidable neighbour. The evacuation 
of Port Hamilton also showed that, while Great Britain is 
interested in keeping out others from this Naboth's vine- 
yard of the Far East, she has no reversionary' desire for 
its possession herself, and is alMiut as likely to seize or to 
annex Korea as she is to invade Belgium — a demonstration 
which was not merely grateful to China, but was also useful 
in allaying the phenomenal sensitiveness of Ja|>an. 

The remaining Powers in Korea before the war, according 
to their political predilections or objects, were disposed 
to range themselves partly on the side of those 
who proclaimed, partly with those who dis- ^"* ^^"^'f 
couraged, the pretensions of Korean autonomy ; 
their attitude being generally ascertainable from the 
character and title of the diplomatic representation which 
they maintain at the Korean Court. France, of course, 
adopted the former line and deputed a Consul and 
Cummissairr, claiming precedence of the British and 
German Consuls. Russia, her all}', was represented by 
a Charg^ (T Affaires, America appointed a Minister and 
vigorously encouraged the dream of Korean inde}>endenc€, 
as best qualified to provide employment for American 
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dollars and brains. Germany sent a Consul and Com- 
missioner. Great Britain was and is technically repre- 
sented by a Minister Plenipotentiary^ the Minister at 
Peking being simultaneously accredited, in virtue of the 
Treaty of 1883, to the King of Korea. Till 1893, how- 
ever, when Sir N. O'Conor went up to Soul and presented 
his letters of credence to the King, no visit of a British 
Minister had taken place since that date; and the Queen 
is ordinarily represented in Soul by a Consul-General, 
whose relatively subordinate position is the source of not 
unnatural vexation on the part of the Korean Govern- 
ment, as well as of misunderstanding among the Diplomatic 
Body. These absurd anomalies and disputes were a further 
but inevitable consequence of the illogical policy of the 
Treaties. 

Such was the position occupied by Korea in the summer 
of 1894 vis-d-vis with the more powerful nations with whom 

—, the march of events had brought her into direct 

The carcase ° 

and the contact. She was confronted with the ill-sup- 
^ pressed cupidity of Russia, the mysterious latent 

force of China, the jealous and vainglorious interest of 
Japan. By herself she was quite incapable of successful 
resistance to any one of these three, though her statesmen 
were not deficient in the skill required to play off each 
against the other. Her intrinsic weakness was in reality 
her sole strength; for had she been powerful enough to 
render her own alliance an appreciable weight in the scale, 
she might have been tempted to adopt a course of action 
that would have precipitated final absorj)tion. Unfor- 
tunately for her, the conflict for which she supplied a 
convenient battle-ground, rather than a legitimate provoca- 
tion, was forced U|X)n her by the tempers of her Asiatic 
neighbours, too highly charged to postpone any longer the 
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inevitable explosion. My own eonviction, expressed in my 
first edition, that the only lio|>e of continued national 
existence for Korea lay in the maintenance of her con- 
nection with China has not, in my opinion, been falsified 
by the issue of the campaign, since the inde|>endence, 
which was the nominal pretext of the latter, and is now 
claimed as its result, is a phantom which not even the 
interested auspices of Ja|mn have so far |)ersuaded to 
materialise, and which will assuredly be the sc»urce of 
further trouble in the future. 
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' AikI ho lit* fiaitMCil with his folk, aikI wmi the Lun«l of 
Cathay, that i> the Itiettot Kvii^doiu of the Wuihl* 

StK Joii.N Mai M>>:vii.Lt: : TraixU 
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TIIK (OrXTUY AM) CAI'ITAI. OK ClIIVA 

Mumniiii ingi'iiti'M, ni|uatn<|iie inachiim oi-lu. 

ViKi;ii, : .A'li/iW iv. SS. S!». 

A MuHK singular contrast can scarcely be found than is 
presented by the transition from Korea to Cliina. From 
romantic mountain-scenery tlie traveller {Kisses, 
at least cm his way up to Peking, to flat and j^'ch/nx" 
featureless plains. He exchanges the miniature 
Korean stallion, which rarelv advances bevond a walk, for 
the sturdy China |M»ny. ujM»n which he will with ease cover 
seven miles an hour, or a day's march of forty miles. In 
place of the confined and filthy Korean h<>stelry, he will 
sleep with comparative comfort in the ample surroundings 
of a Chinese inn. Me has left behind the most supine and 
spiritless of the peoples of the Far Fast, and sees nlM)ut 
him the frugal, hard-limbed, indomitable, ungracious race, 
who oppose to all overtures from the outside the sullen 
resistance of a national character self-confident and stolid, 
a religious and moral code of incredible and all-absorbing 
rigour, and a governing system that has not varied for 
ages, and is still wrapped in the mantle of a superb and 
piralysing conceit. Most travellers deplore the transition 
from Ja|)an to China as one from sweetness to squalor, from 
beauty to ugliness, from civilisation to barbarism, from 
wannth of welcome to cheerless repulsion. And yet I ara 

2Sl 
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not sure that a truer estimate is not formed of the pro- 
digious strength of Chinese character and custom by the 
ability to contrast them with the captivating external 
attributes of Japan ; whilst a check is placed upon the too 
indiscriminate laudation of the latest recruit to civilisation 
by the si>ectacle of a people who have lived and would be 
content, if we permitted them, to go on living without any 
contact with the West at all, and who think what we call 
truth error, our progress weakness, and our fondest ideals 
an abomination. Perhaps as a stepping-stone between the 
two, akin to yet also profoundly dissimilar from either, 
Korea supplies a link that may at once break and lend 
point to the abruptness of the contrast. 

The journey from the coast of the Gulf of Pechili up to 
the capital seems to have won an undeserved reputation 

for painfulness in travellers' writings. It is true 
Tientsin. , .... ,. . n 

that the visitor may he tossing for one, two, or 

more days on tlie mud-bar outside the Taku forts at the 

mouth of the Peiho — in which position he may picture the 

plight of the British gunboats, which, on that fatal day in 

18.59, rolled helplessly in 'precisely the same plight under 

the pitiless pounding of the enemy's guns. But, once 

landed, he may now avoid the further delays of the 

serpentine river-course to Tientsin by taking the railway 

train that runs thrice daily to that city ; while the sights 

of Tientsin itself are, to any but those who have never 

before seen a great Chinese centre of population, very 

rapidly exhausted. To the ordinary European traveller 

almost its sole interest lies in the fact that it was the 

scene of the famous massacre of 1S70, an eloquent testimony 

to which still survives in the ruined towers and facade of 

the French Catholic Cathedral on the rl^ht bank of the 

Peiho. 
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To all who have followed the course of Chinese history 
durini^ the last quarter of a century, Tientsin will present 
the additional interest of being the residence of 
the foremost living Chinese statesman, the Vice- roy^Li'" 
roy Li Hung Chang. First made famous by his Hung 
conduct and generalship during the Taiping 
Hebellion, his connection in which with the late General 
Gordon is well known, he succeeded Tseng Kwo Fan (the 
elder of the two Tsengs, and father of the ambassador) as 
Governor-General of Kiangsu in 1862, and became Viceroy of 
Kukuang in 18(}7. In 1870 he settled at Tientsin, where 
he succeeded the same eminent statesman as Viceroy of 
the metropolitan province of Chihli, and was entrusted with 
the delicate negotiaticms with England, arising out of the 
Margary murder, that resulted in the Chefoo Convention of 
I87(i. Now for nearly twenty years the Senior Grand 
Secretary of State, the first Chinese subject who has ever 
been promoted to that dignity,^ he also combines in his 

> The Grand Secretariat, or Nei Ku, which wa« the Stipreme (*ouncil. or 
Cabinet, of the Chinese Kinpire under the Ming dynoMty. i» the senior of the 
two liodies which intervene l>etween the Sovereign an«l the Adminijitrative 
DcfMrtmentJi in the C*hineiic rr'ijimr, and consiiitii theoretically of two Manchii 
ami two Chinese Grand Secretarien, with their amistantM and staffs. It now 
forms the Imperial Chancery, or Court of Archives, and atlmiMion to one 
of its su|>erior fiosts confers the highest ilistinction attainahle by a Chinese 
official, although entailing little more than nominal duties. Fur |Nir|iuNes 
of actual ailministration it has lieen HU|»enie<le«l by the <«ccond boily, viz. the 
Chun Chi Chu, or (irand (.'ouncil, whicli im tlic acting Tnvy Council of the 
Sovereign, in whose |>resencc its memlH*rs daily transact the business of 
State, in a hall of the Ini|»erial ralace nt Peking, at the inconceivable hour 
of four o'clock in the morning. It \n a Cabinet c«»m|KiMe<l of Ministers in the 
cafMtal holding other sulistantive officer. Tlieir ntiniU'r is umletormined. 
iMit for many yean* |iast diil not exceeil rtve. During the war with .la|Min 
it wan raiiteil to neveii. It.n PreHideutial chnir, whicli wtiM suoct*!«iiivrlv 
occufNeil by Princt* Kung and Prince Chun, and in now Ai;ain Hlleil bv the 
former, is |»ractically eipiivalent to the |MMt of Prune Mininter. Two or three 
niemlwr* of the T^ungli Yiunen. or Fohmku lt«tiird. :;eneiiillv lutld wenLs in 
this Council. .•*n«l all its meniU-r'* enjoy the t<H*hnu*nl rij^ht of audienc«* with 
the ICm|M*ror. For a mure minute ai'c«Mint of the theoretical or^^anisatioti 
anil functions of the two CounciU. vul> pM»r«Huui K. K. I>«tu};l»<i'<« e\c«dlmt 
rvc««ntly |Miblishe«l work. Snrttin in i'kimi. 



person the viceregal functions above mentioned, as well as 
those of Seuior Tutor to the Heir Apparent (who is not yet 




I exislcni'c), P^rl oC tiic First Hank, SupiTintemlcnt of 
lie NortiiL-rn I'orls, imil [niperiul Cunniiissi(>ni.-r fur I'lireign 
rnde. As such he not merely ilivides with thi- lute 
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Marquis Tseng the distinction of being the most remarkable 
figure whom his country has produced during the last thirty 
years, but he has for long filled the part of a sort of unofficial 
Foreign Minister and confidential adviser to his Sovereign, 
without whose knowledge nothing, however unimportant, 
takes place, and without whose advice nothing important 
is done. His Chinese extraction and his commanding 
position have sometimes suggested to others the hypothesis 
of a rising against the Manchu occupants of the throne, and 
of a new Chinese dynasty, founded by Li Hung Chang 
himself; and it is even said that he has at different times, in 
troublesome crises, been sounded upon the matter both by 
England and by France. There has never, however, been 
any reason to suspect his loyalty, which, if tempted, has 
not been seriously impugned; and he has long remained 
the strongest pillar of the Imperial throne. Many times 
has the Viceroy, who is now seventy-two years of age, 
petitioned to be relieved from the responsibilities, official 
and supernumerary, of his great position, but on each 
occasion has appeared an Imperial Rescript, commanding 
him in complimentary terms to continue the discharge of 
duties from which he could not be spared. During the 
recent war, after the shameful collapse of the Chinese naval 
and land forces, for which he was held to be largely re- 
sponsible, he was temporarily disgraced ; and the various 
phases of his official degradation and reinstatement followed 
each other with a kaleidoscopic rapidity that must, except 
to any one versed in the ways of Chinese officialdom, have 
been sufficiently bewildering. As soon, however, as it 
became necessary to send an Imperial Plenipotentiary to 
Japan to negotiate the terms of peace, it was once more 
found that the veteran was the only man ; and, though 
he emerges from the terrible onleal of the war, to use a 
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colloquial phrase, as only 'the best of a bad lot/ he has, 
ostensibly at any rate, recovered his former position, and con* 
tinues to offer to the foreigner the interesting spectacle of the 
one Chinaman who with the ingrained characteristics of his 
countrymen combines a diplomatic astuteness, and a respect 
for the externals of reform that are variously described as 
admirable and deceiving. According to the latest news, 
he has been relieved of his Viceroyalty of Chihli and his 
Imperial Commissionership, and has been ordered to Peking 
to take up the functions of Head of the Imperial Chancery. 
Whether this is intended as a compliment or the reverse, no 
one outside the Palace at Peking can as yet say. 

At Tientsin I was honoured by the Viceroy with an inter- 
view, to which I look back with the greatest pleasure. The 

Viceroyal Yaraen is a building in the official 
IntcrvicWi 

quarters of which, at any rate, there is neither 

distinction nor beauty. Carried in green palanquins to the 
gate, we there descended and passed through one or more 
dingy anterior courts, small, squalid, and coarsely painted, 
to an inner room, where seats had been placed round a long 
table. The Viceroy entered, a tall and commanding figure, 
considerably over six feet in height, dressed in a long grey 
silk robe, with a black silk cape over his shoulders. Taking 
his seat at the head of the table, the Viceroy, with the aid 
of a competent interpreter, commenced a discussion, mainly 
upon contemporary politics, which lasted for over an hour. 
He continually put the most searching and ingenious 
questions ; being renowned, indeed, for his faculty of 
' pumping ' others about what he desires to ascertain, with- 
out emitting the least corresponding drop of moisture 
himself. While speaking or listening his small, black, 
restless eyes follow keenly every movement of the features. 
A big moustache overhangs and partially conceals his mouth. 
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and a sparse Chinese beard adorns his chin. His hair is 
quite grey and is turning white. Speaking of England, he 
wished particularly to know whether the recent change of 
Government involved a change in foreign policy, or whether 
Mr. Gladstone might be expected to pursue the same line 
a& Lord Salisbury. Upon this point the nomination of Lord 
Rosebery as Foreign Secretary enabled me to give the 
Viceroy consolatory assurances. Discussing the tortuous 
policy which had been followed in relation to the Chinese 
vassal State which I had just left, he admitted that Korea 
had been ill-advised, and even allowed that 'there had been 
ill-advisers in China also.' The Pamirs and Lhasa were 
the remaining subjects of our conversation, and the Viceroy 
produced one of the Royal Geographical Society's small 
maps of the former region. He has subsequently sent to 
me the photograph with an autograph inscription that 
accompanies the text. 

From Tientsin the traveller has the choice of covering 
the distance that separates him from Peking either by an 
agreeable two days* ride of eighty miles,* or by a 
house-boat on the river, which, by alternate sail- t*^"p"u^«- 
ing, poling, rowing, and tracking, should convey 
him to his destination in something between two and three 
days.- 

The scenery, consisting as it does of a vast expanse of 
alluvial mud, not uncommonly under water, and relieved 
only by mud villages of greater or less size, may strike the 
new-comer as repulsive. But a little deeper insight will 

1 Firnt «Uy— three houm' riilc to Yangtsun (inn) lO miles* ; ilitto to Hoh- 
llti-wu (inn), aO miles. Secoml jI«v— three hours' ride to ludf-way WUage, 
H>in-ho (inn), M miles ; ilitto to Peking, ^) miles. TotAl, 80 miles. 

* It is liest, of course, to riilo up an«l nail down ; since tlie upwnnl journey 
by river sometimes, with nn unfavourable wind, oocupics from four to five 
days. Tlie return journey can \)e shortene«l by riding from Peking as far as 
Matou, '/8 miles, and picking up the house-boat there. 
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show him in these self-same villages, and in the wide-tilled 
plains about them — countless replicas of which I have seen 

during both my visits to China— the evidences of 
Chinese ^^ agricultural contentment and prosperity that 

contrast favourably with the more picturesque 
surroundings of village life in neighbouring countries. The 
main street of each village is frequently sunk considerably 
below the level of the houses, and is apt to be filled with 
the ebb of an unexhausted inundation. The houses are 
humble, but neither small nor poverty-stricken. Artificial 
privies, made of reeds, are frequently erected outside, with 
a view to economise all available manure. The village 
threshing-floor, rolled to a compact and level hardness, lies 
near by. The shops exhibit at least as many commodities 
as in an English village of corresponding size. Women and 
children abound, the former neatly dressed and coifFured, 
the latter dirty but cheerful. Upon a wage of less than five 
shillings a month the men can find adequate subsistence. A 
great variety of animals in good condition — mules, donkeys, 
ponies, and oxen — are employed either for tillage or burden. 
The eating-houses and tea-shops are filled with noisy crowds, 
and the inns are frequent and commodious. The people in- 
habiting such a locality are liable to occasional and appalling 
visitations of flood, pestilence, or famine. But, these risks 
excepted, their lives are probably as happy, their condition 
as prosperous, and their contentment as well assured as 
those of the rural population in any European country. The 
taxation imposed upon them is only nominal. The obliga- 
tions which they stupidly incur to pawnshops or usurers, in 
pursuit either of the national vice of gambling or of other 
forms of extravagance, are a greater burden upon them than 
is the hand of the State. So little fear is there of disturb- 
ance that the force behind the provincial government is in 
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most cases ridiculously small. In China there are no police ex- 
cept the unpaid hangers-on of the yamens, assisted, in the event 
of a riot, by any soldiery in the neighbourhood. Life may be 
uneventful ; but so it is to the peasant in every land. He 
usually demands little beyond the means of livelihood, freedom 
from exaction, and the peaceful enjoyment of his modest wage. 
From such surroundings, which, however respectable, are 
too unlovely to be idyllic, the stranger rides into the din 
and dust, the filth and foulness, the venerable and 
measureless bewilderment of Peking.^ Unique, ^"p3|j^^ 
and of its kind unequalled, is the impression 
produced by this great city of over three-quarters of a 
million souls ^ upon even the seasoned traveller. He may 
have seen the drab squalor of Bokhara and Damascus, have 
tasted the odours of Canton and Soul, and heard the babel 
uproar of Baghdad and Isfahan ; but he has never seen dirt, 
piled in mountains of dust in the summer, spread in oozing 
quagmires of mud after the rains, like that of Peking; his 
nostrils have never been assailed by such myriad and assorted 
effluvia ; and the drums of his ears have never cracked be- 
neath such a remorseless and dissonant concussion of sound. 
These are the first impressions of the stranger ; they appear, 
in a great many cases, to be the abiding association of the 
resident. If, however, a man can succeed in detaching 
himself from the sensuous medium upon which such constant 
and violent attacks are made from without, he will find in 
Peking much both to excite his astonishment and to arrest 
his concern. In the mighty walls, in some parts fifty feet 

1 Peking i> written und pronounccil by the Cliincve Pei-chang, and ttgnifiet 
Northern Capital, junt as Nanking »igniflea Southern CapitaL 

' Tliit •veniM to be the ino»t reasonable estimate, the |K>|)ulation having 
greatly dwindlcil in modem tiineft. In the seventeenth eentury the Jesuit 
Grimahli estimateil the toUl at Ki.OOO.tiTiO! Du Hahle reckon^! 3,000,000, 
which numbeni were aliM> given to Lonl Macartney in 171)>3. Klaprotli naired 
1,300,000. 
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high and well-nigh as broad^ covering a rectangular circum- 
ference of twenty-one miles,^ and rising skywards with 
colossal symmetry of outline, save where their vertical profile 
is broken by huge projecting bastions^ or their horizontal 
edge is interrupted by enormous castellated keeps or gate- 
towers, he observes a sight without parallel in the modem 
world — one which, more than any relic of the past that I 
have ever seen, recalls that Babylon whose stupendous 
battlements were the wonder of antiquity, the mystery of 
our childhood, and the battleground of our academic days. 
Shrouded behind these monumental defences, the gates of 
which are still opened and closed with the sun, just as they 
were in the Cambaluc of Marco Polo, of which this modem 
Peking is both the lineal heir and the faithful reproduction,^ 

1 The walU of tlie Manchu or Tartar city (called by the Cliinese Nei-cheng, 
i.e. Inner City) in tlieir present condition date from the time of the Ming 
Emperors, i.e. from the beginning of the fifteenth century onwards. Thc}* 
are from forty to fifty feet in height, and sixty feet wide at the base, con- 
sisting of a stone foundation and two walls of immense bricks, the space 
between which is filled in with mud and paved with bricks at the top. Tlie 
Tartar city is over fourteen miles in circumference and is enter^ by nine 
gates, six in the outer wall and three in the inner or south wall, wliidi is also 
the north wall of the Chinese city. The latter, or Outer City, AVai-cheng, is 
nine miles in circumference, excluding the northern or common wall, and its 
walls are from twenty-five to thirt}* feet high, and twenty-five feet wide at 
tlie base. They are entered by seven outer and three inner gates (the latter 
being identical with those alread}* named). The grand total of gates is 
tlierefore sixteen, of which thirteen are in the outer wall. In the embrasures 
of the gate-towers arc fixed boards u]>on which arc jiaiuted the nozzles of 
imaginary cannon — an innocent device which is supposetl both to terrify tlie 
advancing enemy and to deceive the war goil Kuan-ti, who, as he looks down 
from heaven, is overjoyed to see the city in a state of siich splendid defence. 
In deference to the misogynist prejudices of the same deity, women are not 
allowed uiK>n the walls. 

'■^ Yen-king, the capital of the Kin Tartars, which was situated a little to 
the south of the present Peking, was captured by Jinghiz Khan in 1215. His 
gi-andson Kublai Khan (the patron of Marco Polo) rebuilt the capital on a 
ratlier more northerly site in 1204-07, and called it in Cliinese Tatu or Taidu, 
i.e. Great Court. It was also called Khan-baligh, i.e. City of the Khan, the 
Cambaluc of Marco Polo, and covered ajtproximatel}* the same site as the 
modem Tartar city, beyond which, however, its wall, which still exists, 
extended about two miles on the north. 
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the fouriold city — Chineie, Tartar, Imperial, and Forbidden 
— is at once an historical monunient, carrying us back to 
the age of Ktiblai Khan ; a vast stationaiy camp o( nomads, 
pouring down from Mongolian deserts and TarUr steppes ; 
the capital of an empire that is to Eastern Asia what Bysan- 
tium was to Eastern Europe; the sanctuary of a religion 
that is more manifold than that of Athens and more ob- 
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stiiiate than that of llumc ; anil the residence of a monarch 
who is still the Son of Heaven to 33U,<>OI),(>Oi> of human 
beings, whom a bare score of living foreigners have ever 
seen, and who at the end of the nineteenth century con- 
tinues to lead an existence that might better befit either 
the Veiled I'rophet of Khorasan or the Dalai Lamn of Tibet. 
The ground-pinn of Peking, which dates directly from the 
time of the Mongol Kubliii Khan, and was practically a 
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reproduction in brick and mortar of a military camp, is 
exceedingly simple; and its principal landmarks are so 

prominently placed, that in spite of its vast size and 
^jj[^ the sameness of its disgusting streets, a stranger 

very soon learns his way about. The walls of the 
Tartar city firame an immense quadrangle, almost a square, 
facing the points of the compass, and on the southern side 
subtended and slightly overlapped by the more elongated 
parallelogram of the Chinese city. It should be added that 
this ethnographical distinction of inhabitants, which was 
enforced for expediency's sake at the time of the Manchu 
conquest in l644^ has since been almost entirely effaced, the 
Tartar element having been in the main absorbed^ and the 
Chinese having overflowed into the quarters that were at 
first reserved for the conquering race. Within the walls of 
the Tartar city is a second walled quadrangle, constituting 
the Huang- cheng, or Imperial city, about seven miles in 
circuit, containing the public offices, barracks, and many 
temples and residences of princes, nobles, and officials ; and 
in the centre of the Imperial city is the final and innermost 
walled enclosure of the Tzu-chin-cheng, or Pink Forbidden 
city, a succession of magnificent yellow-tiled halls^ of palaces, 
kiosques, lakes, and gardens, where, behind the protection of 
pale pink rampart and wide moat, the Lord of this great 
domain, the master of 350,000^000 human beings, and the 
Vicegerent of Heaven, himself all but a god, lives a 
prisoners life. On the northern side of the Palace rises 
the Ching-shan, or Prospect Hill, whose wooded sides and 
five summits, crowned with kiosques or temples, are the 
most conspicuous object in the city as seen from the Tartar 
wall. Tradition relates that this elevation is made of coal, 
and was artificially raised by the Ming Emperors as a 
provision against the hardships of a prolonged siege; it is 
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therefore also called Mei-shan^ or Coal Hill. But I am not 
aware that this hypothesis has ever been tested by driving a 
shaft into the interior; and the hill, which seems to be 
absolutely identical with the one described by Marco Polo 
as having been thrown up by the Mongols, is more likely to 
have been raised as a screen to the Imperial dwelling on its 
northern side, in deference to the popular superstition of the 
JengshnL There is something imposing and hieratic in the 
mysterious symbolism of the ground-plan of Peking, in the 
conception of these concentric defences successively pro- 
tecting and shielding from mundane contact the central 
sanctuary, the o/a<^Aos 7>/s where the representative of 
Heaven, as it were in a Holy of Holies, resides. 

From another point of view there may be said to be three 
Pekings — the exterior Peking as seen from the city walls, 
which is a delicious wilderness of green trees, in 
the depths of which the dust and nastiness are p^jll^ 
submerged, and from whose leafy surface rise 
only the curled roofs of yellow-tiled palaces and temples, 
an occasional pagoda, a distant tower ; the interior Peking, or 
the Peking of the streets, tumultuous, kaleidoscopic, pesti- 
lential, shrill ; and the innermost Peking, or the mysteries 
hidden behind the pink and yellow walls that conceal so 
hermetically from the alien eye the penetralia both of secular 
and spiritual adoration. The first of these is the only aspect 
in which the charm is unshattcred by jarring associations ; 
although, when we descend into it we wonder where the 
shade and the verdure have gone to, so completely do they 
seem to have disappeared. To the second, however, a few 
more words may be devoted, inasmuch as it is the Peking of 
e very-day life. 

As we go forth into it for every excursion, either of duty 
or pleasure, we have to settle our means of locomotion. 
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Shmll they be ponies, whose least movement will envelop us 
ID an acrid whirlwind of dust, or the Peking cart, that 
Panorama '*''"''8* ■""* springless wooden vehicle of which it 
of llie is doubtful whether it was first invented to resist the 

chasms and crevasses and moraines of the streets 
of Peking, or whether they were devised to harmonise with 
its primitive and barbaric structure ? Or, rejecting the two 
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sole means of assisted locomotion — fur no other animal and 
no other vehicle are available, chairs being reserved for very 
high oHicials in the capital, and Europeans preferring for 
etiquette's sake not to use them — shall we proceed on foot, 
and pick oar way cautiously from peak to peak amid the 
archipelago of universal ordure ? Presently we emerge on 
to a main street. Its great breadth is successfully concealed 
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by the two lines of booths that have sprung up in the kind 
of ditch that extends on either side of the elevated central 
roadway ; but through the dust we may discern a long 
vista^ the parallel walls of which present a line of fantastic 
poleS; gilded signboards, carved woodwork, and waving 
streamers and lanterns — the insignia and advertisement of 
the shops that open below. Down this avenue streams 
and jostles a perpetual crowd of blue-clad, long-queued, 
close-shaven, brazen-lunged men ; Chinese women hobbling 
feebly on their mutilated stumps ; thickly-rouged Tartar 
wives, blushing (artificially) beneath a headdress of smooth 
black hair, parted in several places on the crown, and 
plastered tightly over a projecting comb that stands out 
like a long paper-cutter at right angles to the head ; a 
sparsely-bearded mandarin seen nodding behind his saucer- 
like spectacles in a screened sedan ; long strings of splendid 
two-humped camels, parading a magnificent winter coat, 
and blinking a supercilious eye as they stalk along to the 
heavy cadence of the leader's bell, laden with sacks of 
lime or coal from the hills ; Mongolians in shaggy caps 
bestriding shaggier ponies ; half-naked coolies wheeling 
casks of oil or buckets of manure on creaking barrows; 
boys perched on the tails of minute donkeys ; ramshackle 
wagons drawn by mixed teams of mules, asses, |>onies, and 
oxen yoked together by a complicated entanglement of 
rope traces passing through an iron ring; abominable and 
hairy black pigs running in and out of the animals' legs ; 
good-looking but cowanlly dogs that bark and skedaddle ; 
and above all the crush and roar of the ubiquitous Peking 
cart, thundering with its studded wheels over the stone 
bridges and crashing into the deep ruts, drawn by the 
most majestic mules in Asia, cruelly bitted with a wire 
across the ujiper gum. 
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This is the panorama of the central aisle. In the side 
aisles or alleys all the more stationary purveyors of the 
^ . amusements or necessities of life are jammed up 
practi- together; barbers shaving without soap the 
foreheads of stolid customers seated upon stools^ 
dentists and chiropodists proclaiming their extraordinary 
skilly auctioneers screaming the glories of second-hand 
blouses and pantaloons^ cobblers puncturing the thick sole 
of the native shoe, gamblers shaking spills or playing 
dominoes, or backing against all comers a well-nurtured 
fighting cricket, pedlars and hucksters with their wares 
extended on improvised stalls or outspread upon the 
ground, curio-dealers offering carved jade snuff-bottles or 
porcelain bowls, vendors of the opium-pipe and the water- 
pipe, charm-sellers and quacks with trays of strange 
powders and nauseating drugs, acrobats performing feats 
of agility, sword-players slashing the air with huge naked 
blades, story-tellers enchaining an open-mouthed crowd, 
itinerant musicians tweaking a single-stringed guitar, 
country folk vending immense white cabbages or ruddy 
red persimmons, soldiers with bows and arrows behind 
their backs going out to practise, coolies drawing water 
from the deeply-grooved marble coping of immemorial 
wells, and men and boys of every age carrying birds in 
cages or a singing chaffinch attached by a string to a 
stick. A more than ordinary shouting will herald the 
approach, though it will hardly clear a way, for a bridal 
procession, in which the bride, tightly locked in an 
embroidered red palanquin,^ follows after a train of boys 

1 Red is the festive colour in China. The bridal chair is first carried to 
the bride's home, accomimnied by music, lanterns, and trays of sweatmeats. 
lliere she enters, and, preceded by her lacly's maids and followed by one of 
her brothers, is conveyed to the bridegroom's house, being so hcrmeticall}* 
shut lip in the sedan that sometimes in the hot summer weather she is taken 
out fainting, and occasionally even dead. 
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bearing lanterns and men blowing portentous trumpets or 
tapping Gargantuan drums ; or of a funeral cortege, in 
which the corpse, preceded bj umbrellas and tablets, rests 
upon a gigantic red catafalque or bier^ with difficulty 
borne upon the shoulders of several score of men.^ In 
curious contrast with the cacophonous roar of this many- 
tongued crowd a melodious whirring sings in the air, and 
is produced by whistles attached to the tails of domestic 
pigeons. 

Such is the street life of Peking, a phantasmagoria of 
excruciating incident, too bcM-ildering to grasp, too aggres- 
sive to acquiesce in, too absorbing to escape. If — , 
we turn from it to the Peking of sanctuaries, Imperial 
palaces, and shrines, we are in a very different 
atmosphere at once. For just as everything in the other 
Peking is public and indecent, so here everything is 
clandestine, veiled, and sealed. The keynote to the 
remainder is struck by the enclosure M'ithin enclosure, 
the Forbidden city inside the Imperial city, where the 
Lord of countless millions, so M'ell described as the * solitary 
man,' resides. In fonner days, indeed as late as 1887, 
parts of the Palace-grounds, the lakes and gardens and 
marble bridges, were accessible to foreigners ; photographs 
can be purchased that reveal their features, and the 
majority of resident Europeans can speak from recollection 
of the site. Now all is closed ; and from the exterior 
nothing can be seen but the yellow roofs of the great 
halls and the elegant pavilions that crown the higher 
elevations. To the innermost enceifilc or Palace no man 
is admitted. There the Imperial person and harem are 
surrounded by a vast body of eunuchs, estimated at from 

' The number of Iteareni rangcfl from Hi to \2S acconling to the miik of 
the deccAMHl, 04 being a not uncommon nnd res|)e€table number. 
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8000 to 10^000. When the Emperor goes out to worship 
at any of the temples, or to visit his palaces in the vicinity, 
no one is allowed in the streets, which are swept clear of 
all stalls and booths, and are very likely paved for the 
occasion, while the houses are barricaded or closed with 
mats. Only in the country, where such precautions are 
impossible, can the Imperial person be seen, borne swiftly 
by uniformed retainers in a magnificent sedan.^ 

Of the disposition and tastes of a monarch thus shrouded 
from human gaze but little can be known. His imperial 
Majesty, whose ruling title is Kuang Hsu, is now 
Emperor twenty-four years of age, and succeeded his 
" ^ * ' cousin, the Emperor Tung Chih, twenty years 
ago, under circumstances that throw an interesting light 
upon the inner mysteries of Court existence in Peking. 
Tung Chih also was a child when he succeeded his father, 
Hsien Feng, the fugitive of the Anglo-French campaign, 
in August 186l. During his minority the Government was 
virtually in the hands of two ladies, one of whom, the 
Empress of the Eastern Palace, named Tsi An, had been 
the principal wife and Empress of Hsien Feng, while the 
other, who, though the mother of Tung Chih, had not been 
Empress, was in consideration of the accession of her son 
named Empress- Mother and Empress of the Western Palace. 
She was only twenty-seven years of age at the time. Seizing 
the reigns of government by a bold coup dtelat,^ in which 
they were assisted by one of Hsien Feng's brothers, well- 
known to Europeans as Prince Kung, these ladies ad- 

1 The Imperial palanquin is usually carried \\\yoTL tbe shoulders of eight 
bearers, clad in green coats spotted with red and white, and running in the 
midst of several hundred horsemen. 

5 They arrested the entire Council of Regency, as they were returning to 
Peking with the body of the deceased Emperor, and sentenced them, one 
to public execution, two to compulsor}* suicide, and the remainder to 
deprivation of all office and rank. 
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ministered the State as Regents, with Prince Kung as 

Chief Minister, until in 1873 Tung Chih atteined his 

majority and shortly afterwards married. The young 

wife then became Empress, and the two elder ladies 

retired nominally into the background. 

Tung Chih, however, was addicted to dissipation, and very 

soon gave signs of a failing constitution. During his illness 

a decree was issued, no doubt at their initiative, -^ 

' The two 

in which the Emperor, passing over his own wife, Empre&ses 
invited them to resume their former functions ^ " * 
until his restoration to health. By this clever step the two 
ladies, who foresaw a second and not less agreeable lease of 
power during the minority of a second infant, found them- 
selves in the highest place, when, in January 1875, the 
Emperor Tung Chih died childless, but leaving a widow who 
expected before long to become a mother. They were now 
in a position to manipulate the succession according to their 
own desires. The natural course, following the ordinar}* 
practice of Imperial succession, would have been to wait for 
the birth of the deceased Emperor's posthumous child, and 
in the event of its being stillborn, or a girl, to select from 
among the members of the Imperial family a child who 
should be adopted as his son, and during whose minority the 
widowed Empress should rule as Regent. This, however, 
was not at all to the taste of the two ex-Empresses Regent. 
Of these the one who was mother to the late Emperor had a 
sister married to Prince Chun, the younger brother of Prince 
Kung, the child of which union was therefore twice over a 
nephew of the Emperor Hsien Feng and cousin of Tung 
Chih. Ignoring the pregnancy of the Empress Ah-lu-ta, and 
passing over the sons of IVince Chun's elder brothers,' they 

I Prince Kung wen willing to 9uhmit to thi«, hccauM it anurvtl him a 
renewed lease of fiowcr m Pint Miuintcr, which, according to Chinese 
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selected this infant, whose name was Tsaitien, and who, 
having only been bom in August 1871^ would ensure them 
a second long spell of Regency. The Empress-Mother went 
in person to the house of her brother-in-law, and brought out 
the intended claimant. He was adopted as a son to Hsien 
Feng, thus ensuring to the two ladies a continuation of their 
functions as dowagers, and was elevated with the ruling title 
of Kuang Hsu (Glorious Continuity) to the Dragon Throne ; 
the Regents further producing what purported to be a nomi- 
nation of the child by the late Tung Chih as his heir. The 
only step that remained to complete the success of the 
arrangement was the disappearance of the young widowed 
Empress of Tung Chih before the birth of her child could 
upset the plot; and Chinese opinion can have been little 
surprised when the early announcement of her death was 
made, the catastrophe being generally explained by the 
popular Chinese practice of suicide, though whispers 
were not lacking of a more sinister doom. It will 
be seen from the above account that there was quite 
H cluster of irregularities, to use no stronger term, in 
the nomination of the reigning Sovereign. But, ac- 
cording to Chinese ideas, the main flaw in his title 
consists in his belonging to the same generation as 
the Emperor Tung Chih, and in his consequent dis- 
qualification from performing the sacrifices that are due 
from a descendant to his Imperial predecessor, whose 
legal successor therefore he cannot be. It was this 
injury done to the memory of Tung Chih that formed 
the protest of the censor Wu-ko-tu, who committed 

views of jMirental ilignitj', would not have been t)ossible had his own son 
become Emperor. The latter, moreover, had already passed by adoption into 
the family of a younger brother of the Emperor Hsien Feng. Prince Chun, 
however, \iolated all precedent later on by serving his own son, the 
reigning Emperor, in the same capacity until his death in 1891. 
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suicide during one of the Imperial visits to the ancestral 

tombs, in order to attract public attention to the scandal. 

The second Regency lasted for fourteen years, until in 

1889 the young Emperor assumed the reins of power and 

married his cousin Yeh-ho-na-la. Providence _, 

The 

has not yet favoured him with an heir, although, Empress 
according to the Chinese practice, several ap- ^ 

pointments have already been made to the titular office 
of Guardian to the Heir-Apparent The senior of the 
two Regents, the Empress Dowager of Hsien Teng, had 
died in 1881, but the second, or mother of Tung Chih, 
the Empress Tzu Hsi, continued and continues to survive, 
and, in spite of her nominal withdrawal from public life, 
still wields a predominant influence in the government of 
the Empire. In the opinion of every European who has 
lived long in Peking, and of all the Chinese statesmen 
with whom they have conversed, the Empress is a woman 
of remarkable abilities. In November 189*^ she attained 
her sixtieth year (the ' cycle of Cathay '), and the 
celebrations and rejoicings in honour of this auspicious 
event, for which a compulsory subscription had been 
imposed upon the various provinces, and which were to 
have assumed unequalled dimensions, involving an ex- 
penditure of £5,000,000, were interrupted only by the 
calamitous sequence of the war. The Emperor paid her 
the supreme compliment of adding two more ideographs 
to her already elongated title, which now runs as follows : 
' Tzu-hsi-tunn-yu-kang-i-chao-yu-chuang-cheng-shou-kung- 
chin-hsien-chung-hsi.' An issue of the Peking Gazdtc 
also contained the following eminently filial announce- 
ment : — 

'Tlie 8U|>erlative ^ouduess of the most Augui^t Empresn I>o%rager 
iH hri^rhtly maiiife>t. aiul Iter (*oni|ireheii»iive foresight heiieHti» the 
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whole race. By ceaseless diligence within Her palace she secures 
the peace of the entire realm. Since Our accession to the Throne 
We have in respectful attendance constantly received Her admirable 
instructions. AVith great gladness We perceive Her Gracious 
Majesty in robust health and cheerful spirits. In the year 1894 
Her Majesty will happily attain the illustrious age of sixty years^ 
and it will be Our duty at the head of the officials and people of 
the whole Empire to testify our delight and to pray for blessings.' 

It is a curious coincidence — in contradiction of the popular 
theories concerning the Elastem subjection of women — that 
both in China and Korea I should have found the de facto 
sovereign belonging to the female sex. 

Upon no bed of roses, however, can the Emperor of China 
lie. The ceremonial functions of his life, whether as 
Th E Supreme Ruler or as Pontifex Maximus of his 
peror Ku- people, are manifold and engrossing. His educa- 
tion, both in the native classics and in such de- 
partments of foreign learning as may be thought desirable, 
is not neglected ; and the present Emperor, who is known 
to take a deep interest in everything English, receives daily 
English lessons, at a very early hour in the morning, before 
giving audience to his ministers, from two Chinese students 
of the Tung Wen Kuan, or Foreign College at Peking, who, 
unlike the Ministers, are allowed to sit in the Imperial 
presence. As an instance of the young ruler's keen concern 
in his English studies, I may mention that when he received 
a copy of the Life of the Prince Consort as a present from 
Her Majesty the Queen, he sent it down at once to the 
Tung Wen Kuan to be translated, and was impatient until 
he had received it back.^ In the still hours of the night, 

1 The following dewriptiou of his personal appearance was given by an 
eye-witness of the Andience of 1801 : — ' His air is one of exceeding intelli- 
gence and gentleness, somewhat frigbtencil, and melancholy looking. His 
face is jiale, and though it is distinguished by refinement and quiet dignity, 
it has none of the force of his martini ancestors, nothing commanding or 
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when no sound but the watchman's rhythmical tap intrudes 
upon the silence, palanquins may be seen wending their 
way to the Palace-gates ; and there, at 3 and 4 a.m., long 
before sunrise, custom prescribes that the young monarch 
shall give audience to such of his Ministers as have access 
to his person, and shall give or refuse to the documents 
which they present the crowning sanction of the vermilion 
seal. 

What with the necessary but dolorous routine of his 
official existence on the one hand, rigidly prescribed by an 
adamantine and punctilious etiquette^ and with 
the temptations of the harem on the other, it is ™5iiV 
rarely that an Emperor of China — usually an 
infant, and selected because of his infancy in the first place, 
and exposed through the tender years of his youth to these 
twofold preoccupations — can develop any force of character, 
or learn the rudimentary lessons of statecraft. The safety 
of the dynasty and the sanctity of the Imperial title are 
supposed to be summed up in the unswer\'ing maintenance 
of this colossal Imperial nightmare at Peking. Were it to 
be dissipated or shattered by the appearance of a strong 
Sovereign, who to the ascendency of personal authority 
added an emanci|)ation from the petrified traditions of the 
Palace, the phantom of Imjierial power would, it is com- 
monly said, suffer irretrievable colla})se. But at least the 
s}>ectacle, or the experiment, would be one of surpassing 
interest ; nor do I see any very clear reason why a present 
or a future Em])eror should not take' that more public part 

inilienouii, but is altogether mild, delicate, muI, and kiud. He is coeuiially 
Manchu in featuren ; his skin is strangely )iallid in hue ; his face is o%'aI- 
ikhapc<l with a very long narrow chin, and a sensitive mouth witii thin 
nenrous li|Mi ; his nose is well-sha^ieil and straight, his eyebrows regular and 
very arched, while the eyes are unusually large and sorrowful in expresaion. 
Tlie foreheail in well Rha|)ed and roail. and the head i« large beyond the 
average.* 
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which was filled only a century ago by the Emperor Kieng 
Lung, and a century earlier by the Emperor Kang Hsi. 

Profound, however, as is the obscurity attaching to the 
Palace life, a scarcely less, and a far more exasperating, 
^, mystery has in the last few years been allowed 

Temple of to gather about the various sacred enclosures 
within the city, which are the goal to which the 
traveller's gaze has been turned from afar. Till within the 
last fifteen years most of these were easily accessible, and 
old residents record how they have played at cricket in the 
park of the Temple of Heaven, and explored the Temples 
of Agriculture, the Sun, and Moon. In proportion, however, 
as the memory of the war of I860 has receded, and the 
power for menace of the foreigner been diminished, so has 
the arrogance of the Chinese grown ; and nothing now gives 
them greater pleasure than the sullen and sometimes in- 
solent rejection of the 'foreign devil' from the doors to 
which he once gained undisturbed entry. In the case of 
the Imperial temples or enclosures there is the further excuse, 
that whereas during the long minorities of the present and 
the preceding Emperor, they were not used for worship, and 
were consequently neglected, their sanctity has now been 
vindicated and revived. 1 know of no foreigner, accordingly, 
who has been admitted to the Temple of Heaven for ten 
years; although, having climbed, not without judicious 
bribery, the southern wall of the Chinese city, which im- 
mediately overlooks the sacred enclosure, I could with ease 
observe from thence the vast roofless altar, three stages high, 
of glittering white marble, whereupon, at the summer and 
winter solstice, at two hours before sunrise, the Emperor 
makes burnt-oflTerings and sacrifice on behalf of his people 
to the Supreme Lord of Heaven ; could recognise the Hall 
of Fasting, where he remains in solitary meditation during 
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the night ; the southern circular Temple of the Tablets ; 
the three great red poles, from which are hung lanterns 
to illumine the ceremony ; and the scaffolding surrounding 
the site of the renowned triple-roofed, blue-tiled temple 
above the northern altar, the chief glory of the entire en- 
closure, which was burned to the ground a few years ago, 
and is now in course of a snail's-pace reconstruction.^ 

It is still quite possible to pass the outer wall of the 
entire enclosure, which is a parallelogram about three miles 
in circumference, for the dust has blown up against rK|£_|. 
it in a manner which renders it easy to clamber of admit- 
on to the coping and then to drop down the 
other side. Here, however, the visitor merely finds himself 
in the wooded park where the sacrificial animals are kept ; 
and though he may succeed in taking the guards by surprise 
and in rushing one of the doorways that lead into the inner 
enclosures, he is hardly likely to repeat the success suffi- 
ciently often to conduct him to the innermost emxmie where 
are the altars. In former days nothing but a little dash to 
start with, and a subsequent douceur, were required to over- 
come the scruples of the custodians ; but such a venture, 
it is generally thought, might in the present state of native 
feeling be provocative of violence. 

Fascinating, indeed, would be the experience of the man 
who, by whatever device, succeeded in witnessing the great 
annual observance of December 21 ; when, in the ^. 
glimmer of the breaking dawn, the Emperor, who Annttal 
has passed the night in solitary prayer in the Hall 
of Fasting, comes forth and dons the sacrificial robe of blue ; 

1 It WM struck hy lightning in 1890. The oontnct for iU reoonstmetaon 
WMi 1,000,000 taeU (about £810,000), and the new building is to be complete 
in 18Ua At the time that I was in Peking (November 1892) the workmen 
had struck for higher pay, although receiving Al a day, an enormous wage 
in China. One half of the time-limit for raooostmotioii expired in IflOft. 
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when he leaves on his left hand the northern altar and the 
circular temple upon it, with its curving azure roof, like unto 
a threefold outspread parasol ; when he moves along the 
marble causeway between the cjrpress groves, and beneath 
the pailoniM or arches of sculptured marble ; when he passes 
the single-peaked Circular Hall of the Tablets, whence the 
tablets of Shang-ti, the Supreme Lord, and of the eight 
deified Manchu Emperors have already been transferred to 




their temporary resting-places on the roofless southern altar ; 
when to the music of over 200 musicians, and to the mystic 
movements of a company of dancers, he approaches the 
marble mount, and ascends the triple flight of nine steps 
each, from the ground to the lower, and from the lower to 
the central tier, whereon are disposed the tablets of the Sun, 
Moon, and Stars, and of the Spirits of the Air and Water ; 
when, finally, from the central he mounts to the uppermost 
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terrace, where, under the open vault, a pavilion of yellow 
silk overshadows the tablets of the deified Emperors and 
of Shang-U, the Supreme Lord. There arrived, he kneels ; 
there he burns incense and offers libations on behalf of his 
people before the sacred tablets ; there, nine times, he bows 
and strikes the marble platform with his Imperial forehead, 
in obeisance to the God of Heaven. 

While in Peking I saw the sights or buildings which 
are still accessible to the foreigner, though in some cases 
not without difficulty, and in few without long 
parleying at the wicket, and the gift of an ex- j^^jj^jl 
orbitant bribe. Of these, perhaps, the best known 
is the Kuan-Hsiang-tai, or Observatory, originally founded 
in 1279 by Kublai Khan, to contain the instruments of his 
famous Astronomer- Royal, Ko-chow-tsing. Four hundred 
years later the Mongol instruments were pronounced out of 
date by Ferdinando Verbiest, the Jesuit father, who was 
President of the Board of Works at the Court of the Manchu 
Emperor Kang Hsi, and were superseded by a new set of 
Instruments, manufactured under Verbiest's directions at 
Peking, or (as in the case of the azimuth dial, presented by 
Louis XIV. to the Chinese sovereign) imported from Europe. 
The Ming instruments, all of bronze, and polished to a 
glassy smoothness by long exposure to the dust-charged air 
of Peking, are placed under the open sky, on an elevated 
bastion rising above the summit of the east Tartar wall, 
which, however, is only accessible through a wicket and 
courtyard at the Imse. Of far greater interest, to my mind, 
than these objects, which consist of a sextant, a quadrant, an 
armillary sphere, a great celestial globe adorned with gilt 
constellations, and other instruments, are the older and dis- 
carded fabrications of the Mongols, which repose under the 
shadow of trees in the grassy courtyard below. Here are 
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two annillary spheres^ great intertwined circles or hoops of 
bronze, on stands supported by chiselled dragons rampant. 
Here also, shut up in two dusty compartments of an adjoin- 
ing building, are two objects which no modem traveller, 
whose writings I have seen, appears to have noticed, although 
one of them is mentioned by Sir H. Yule in his edition of 
Marco Poio,^ One is a clepsydra, or water-clock, probably 
dating from the Mongol era, and composed of three great 
bronze jars, placed in tiers one above the other, so that 
a measured quantity of the water overflowed within a given 
space of time. Attached to them in former times was a 
figure holding an arrow, on which the hours were marked, 
and which rested on a vessel floating in one of the cisterns, 
and changing its elevation as the water rose or fell. This 
I think, must be the disused water-clock, which the early 
Jesuit missionaries describe as having formerly been placed 
in the Ku-lou, or Drum Tower. The remaining instrument 
is a gnomon, or long table of bronze, along which, down the 
middle, is marked a meridian of fifteen feet, divided by 
transverse lines. Upon this the sun's rays struck, passing 
by an aperture in the wall, the horizon being formed of two 
pieces of copper suspended in the air. The instrument has 
now fallen to pieces, and no one seems ever to notice it. 

Among other places which are usually visited within the 
Tartar city is the Kao Chang, or Examination Building, 
c. which lies below and is easily visible from the Ob- 

tion Build- servatory Platform. It consists, like the corre- 
sponding structures in the provincial capitals of 
China, of long parallel rows of many thousand cells or pens, 
in which, once every three years, the candidates for the 
second and third degrees of literaiy promotion are immured 
for several days and nights, while they are composing the 

J Vol. i. p. 366. 
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jejune though flowery disquisitions that are to turn the 

successful competitors into the higher elass of mandarins. 

It is the apotheosis — or shall I not rather say the redudio ad 

absurdtim ? — of the system, from whose premonitory symptoms 

our own country, a tardy convert to Celestial ideas, is 

already beginning to suffer. 

In the northern part of the city beyond Prospect Hill arc 

the Ku-lou, or Drum Tower, containing an immense drum, 

which is beaten to announce the watches of the ^^ , 

Drum and 

night, and the Chung-lou, or Bell Tower, erected Bell 

Towers* 
by the Emperor Kien Lung in 1740 to shelter one 

of the five great bells that were cast by the Emperor Yung Lo 
at the beginning of the fifteenth century. Both these towers 
are immensely lofty structures, quite 100 feet high, pierced 
below by a wide arch. 

Every one also goes to see the Temple of Confucius, a vast 
and dusty hall, of the familiar Chinese pattern, raised upon 
a stone terrace, and containing nothing inside 
but the dull red pillars that support the lofly ConfudJ^v 
timbered roof, the tablet of the sage standing in 
the centre in a wooden shrine, with the tablets of the four 
next most eminent sages, two on either side, and those of 
another dozen a little lower down. The Em|>eror is sup- 
posed to visit and worship at this temple twice in every 
year ; but at the time of my visit the reigning monarch was 
reported not yet to have been at all. In an adjoining court 
are the so-called stone drums, black cheese-sha|>ed blocks of 
granite inscribed with stanzas in an ancient character, that 
are siip])osed to refer to a hunting expedition of the 
Emperor Siuen in the eighth centur}* b.c. On the opposite 
side of the same gateway are the replicas that were made of 
them by the Em|>eror Kien Lung. A neighbouring en- 
closure contains the commemorative tablets, like the carved 
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letters in the Upper School at Eton, that display the names 
of all the learned doctors who have taken the highest 
literary degree, or Chin-shih, since the days of the 
Mongol. 

Adjoining again is the Kuo-tzu-chien, or Imperial Academy 
of Learning, an educational establishment which exists only 
in respect of habitation and of name ; and in the 
Classics centre of this enclosure stands the Pi-yung-kung, 
or Hall of the Classics, where, upon a raised 
throne, the Emperor is supposed to, but, I believe, does not 
read an address to the literati. On the sides of a court in the 
Kuo-tzu-chien are also placed under cover the 200 tablets 
containing the graven text of the Confucian classics. 
About all these fabrics, and their silent and deserted courts, 
there is an air of academic and supreme repose. 

No such impression is derived from a visit to the Yung-ho- 

kung, or great Lama temple, which stands close to the last- 

^ , mentioned enclosure in the north-east comer of 

Great 

Lama the city. Its 1200 Mongolian inmates, presided 

^^^ ' over by a Gegen, or Living Buddha, are celebrated 
for their vicious habits and offensive manners. It was con- 
sidered a stroke of rare good fortune that, with the aid of 
an experienced Chinese scholar, I obtained entrance to the 
monastery ; although our small party did not escape from 
the clutch of its filthy and insolent inhabitants without 
being heavily mulcted at the gate of each court and 
sanctuary, which were barred against us one after the other, 
and being subjected at inter\'als to rough usage as well. 
Subsequent visitors to Peking have been unable to gain 
admittance at all. I retain a vivid recollection of the main 
temple, with its three seated Buddhas and two standing 
figures, one on either side of the central image ; with the 
eighteen Lohans, or disciples, along the sides ; and with a 
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unique collection of old cloisonne and gilt bronze vessels, 
censers, and utensils, the gifts of emperors, on the various 
altars. The furniture of this temple is the finest that I have 
seen in China, and reflects a sumptuous antiquity befitting 
a sanctuary of such high repute. Behind the main temple 
is the Prayer Hall, filled with rows of low forms or stools, 
facing east and west and divided by mats. As the hour for 
evensong was approaching we were unceremoniously hustled 
out of this building by the assembling monks. Beyond 
again is a temple containing a huge gilt wooden image of 
Maitreya, the Buddha To Come, not seated but standing, 
and with his head touching the roof seventy feet above. It 
is possible to climb up to the top by wooden stairs leading 
to two upper stories, where are innumerable small brass 
Buddhas disposed in shrines and niches. The Lamas de- 
clined to part with any of these except at an exorbitant 
price ; but I have one in my possession which was sub- 
sequently brought to the Embassy by a monk, less pious or 
more pliable than his fellows. At the back is another altar 
with a number of porcelain Buddhas, resembling Luca della 
Robbia ware. We next saw a dilapidated building con- 
taining the terraced structure or throne, on the top of which 
the Emperor Kien Lung is said to have fasted for a night 
prior to his initiation into the Church. In another part is 
the temple of Kuan-ti, the God of War, crowded with 
hideous painted and grinning images, and with figures of 
warriors in helmets and armour. Here also are the wooden 
models of two hippopotami with their young, which are said 
to have been killed by Kien Lung while hunting at Kirin in 
Manchuria. On our way out we saw the monks and their 
pupils, many hundreds in number, engaged at evensong in 
the various chapels. Loud rang the deep, base monotone of 
their voices, shouting with irreverent iteration the responses 
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of the Tibetan liturgy. All wore yellow mantles, and in 
front of each upon the bench was his yellow tufted felt 
helmet, exactly like the headpiece of a Hellenic or Roman 
warrior. The Lamas of higher grade, in purple and crimson 
mantles, wore these upon their heads as they walked to and 
fro between the benches, conducting the service. The 
appearance of a group of Europeans excited indignant pro- 
tests from these individuals ; and we had a long wait, in 
hope of a crowning bribe, before we were permitted to leave 
the final gate and quit this nest of profligate scoundrels. 
However, the experience was well worthy of the time and 
trial to temper involved, and is tliought by the best resident 
authorities to be the most singular of the now available 
sights of Peking. 

Very gratifying is it to turn one's back upon this city, 
where all that is worth seeing is so difficult, and where such 

savage inroads are made upon equanimity, patience, 
the wafls *"^ every human sense, and to make a trip to 

some of the well-known sites that lie within a 
range of from forty to sixty miles of the northern gates. 
Here, outside the Tartar wall, but within the mud rampart 
of the Mongolian Kambalu, is the Huang-ssu, another Lama 
monastery, commonly called the Yellow Temple. It consists 
of a series of great enclosures with tranquil courts, old trees, 
shrines covering memorial tablets, and vast temple-halls. 
The largest of these possesses one of the most impressive 
interiors that I have ever seen. Three great solemn seated 
Buddhas are raised aloft, and peer down with the inscrutable 
serenity of the familiar features and the ruddy glimmer of 
burnished gold. The adjacent figures of Lohans, the 
coloured fresco of Buddhistic scenes, the lofty timbered 
roof, the splendid altars and censers, are all features seen 
elsewhere ; but the majestic stature of the images, the 
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sumptuous though faded colouring of the pillars and walls, 
and the deep gloom in which the hall is plunged, compel 
a reverence which is almost without alloy. In a neighbour- 
ing court is the dagoba, or white marble tomb, erected by the 
Emperor Kien Lung to the Teshu Lama of Tibet,* who, 
while on a visit to Peking, died there of smallpox in 1780. 
The shape of the monument Is ugly, but the sculptures 
on its eight sides, which represent scenes in the history 
of the deceased Lama, are fine and humorous in their fidelity 
to life. 

At a short distance to the north-west, the largest of the 
five bells of Yung-Lo, which was cast about the year 1406, is 
suspended in a temple that was erected 1 70 years 
later. The dimensions ordinarily given are 14 feet ^^ ^^* 
in height, 3^ feet in circumference at the brim, 
9 inches in thickness, 120,000 lbs. in weight More remark- 
able is the fact that the surface of the monster, both inside 
and outside, is covered with thousands of Chinese characters, 
representing extracts from two of the Buddhist classics. 

One of the bitterest of the many disappointments of 
modem Peking is the inability, also of recent origin, to 
see the grounds or ruins of the celebrated Summer 
Palace that was demolished by the Allies in I860. Summer 
Of this act I observe that it has become in recent * ^* 
years the fashion among travellers, who have probably never 
read a line of the history of the war itself, to say that it was 
a thoughtless or intemperate act of vandalism appropriately 
committed by the son of that Lord Elgin who had per- 
petrated a corresponding deed of violence by wresting from 
the rock of the Acropolis the marble treasures of Athens. 
Both criticisms are equally ignorant and empty. For though 

* The Teshu LamA, or Uanjin Prcmbutclia, is the socon<l dignitary in the 
Buddhist hierarchy of Tibet, and resides at Shigatce. 
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we may regret that the modem Acropolis, now for the first 
time tended and cared for, does not contain the sculptures 
that once formed its chief glory, and though we may deplore 
the loss to the world of architecture and art of the splendid 
fabrics and the priceless treasures of the Chinese Versailles ; 
yet in the one case it must be remembered that, but for the 
first Lord Elgin's intervention, the marbles which bear his 
name would probably not now be existing at all ; and in the 
other, that the second Lord Elgin's act was a deliberate and 
righteous measure of retribution for the barbarous cruelties 
and torture that had been practised for days and nights 
in the courts of that very Palace upon British prisoners of 
war; that more than any other possible step, short of the 
sack of the Imperial Palace at Peking, it signified the 
humiliation and discomfiture of a throne claiming a 
prerogative almost divine; and that the reason for which 
the suburban instead of the urban residence of the Emperor 
was selected for destruction was the merciful desire to 
save the inhabitants of the capital from a retribution 
which was felt to have been specially, if not solely, 
provoked by the insolency and treachery of the Court. 
Twenty-seven years later the Marquis Tseng, writing in 
the pages of an English magazine,^ admitted that it was 
this step, or 'singeing of the eyebrows of China,' as he 
called it, that first caused her to awake from her long 
sleep, and to realise that she was not invulnerable. So 
far from cherishing an undying grudge against the French 
or English for the act, as is also commonly represented 
by travellers, the Chinese themselves, who have a wonderful 
faculty for oblivion, have invented the fiction that the 
Summer Palace was looted by robbers; and this is now 
the popular belief. 

1 Asiatic Qxuirterly Review^ January 1887. 
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The term Summer Palace is strictly applied to the Yuan- 

ming-yuan, r.e. Garden of Perfect Clearness, a large enclosure 

surrounded by a high wall four and a half miles in 

circuit, about seven miles to the north-west of _l*fr. .« 
' ining«yuiXL 

Peking. Here the £m|)eror Yung Ching in the 
first half of the eighteenth century first built a palace and 
laid out the grounds — a work of twenty years; and here 
it was that a series of magnificent buildings, designed upon 
the model of Versailles, and framed in a landscape garden- 
ing that was a similar reminiscence of France, were raised 
for the Emperor Kien Lung by the Jesuit missionaries in his 
service. Of these, P^re Benoist undertook the hydraulics in 
1747-50; and the descriptions by Pere Attiret, who was the 
Emperor's Court Painter, and by Pere Bourgeois, which are 
to be found in the Lettret £di/iantet, give a most interest- 
ing account of the manner and success of their undertaking. 
To the average European sitting at home it is probably news 
to learn that the Summer Palace, of which he has heard so 
much, was a series not of fantastic porcelain |)agodas or 
Chinese pavilions, but of semi-European halls and palaces 
adorned with the florid splendour of the Court of the Grand 
Monarque. The greater part of these were wrecked in I860, 
but for the last twenty years the work of restoration has 
been slowly proceeded with, and no foreigner can now gain 
access to the interior. 

Till lately this prohibition did not apply to the Wan-shou- 
shan, i.e. Hill of Ten Thousand Ages, a similar Imperial 
Plcasaunce about three-quarters of a mile to the 
south-east; and many are the Europeans who ^J^ *"**»<>«• 
have visited and described its beautiful lake and 
island connected with the shore by a white marble balus- 
traded bridge with sixty marble lions on the parapet ; the 
marble boat that lies in the water ; the bronze cow reposing 
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on a stone pedestal ; and the great bill rising from the lake's 
edge^ ascended by a lofty staircase upon both sides of a 
colossal terrace of stone, and crowned by elegant temples 
and pavilions. The bulk of these too succumbed to the 
bayonet and the torch ; but on attempting to enter the 
great gates, where are the bronze lions, I found the whole 
place alive with movement. Thousands of masons and 
coolies were at work, rebuilding the ruins as a palace for the 
Empress Dowager. Entrance was strictly prohibited, and 
only from one of the neighbouring mounds was it possible 
to obtain a view of the interior. The work of reparation 
has been suspended since the war. 

No visit to Peking is accounted complete without an ex- 
pedition to the Great Wall and the Tombs of the Ming 

Emperors; and though I shall refrain from de- 
WaU '^^^ scribing an excursion that is so well known, I may 

remark that neither section of it should be omitted 
by the traveller. The Wall is most easily and commonly 
visited at one of two places, either at Pataling, the far exit 
of the Nankow Pass, forty miles from Peking, or at Ku-pei- 
kow, nearly double that distance on the road to the Em- 
peror s Mongolian hunting-lodge at Jehol. The first- 
named point is in the Inner Wall, the second in the Outer.^ 

^ As most persons know, there are two Great AValls of China, the main 
or Outer AVall, called AVan-li-chang-cheng, i.e. the Ten Thousand Li "NVall, 
which runs from Shan-hai-kuan on the Gulf of Pechili, in a westerly direc- 
tion along the northern frontier of China Proijcr for 1500 miles; and the 
Inner AVall, which branches ofif from the first, to the west of Ku-i)ei-kow, 
and describes the arc of a circle round the north-west extremity' of the 
)>rovince of Chihli, dividing it from Shansi, for a total distance of 500 miles. 
The Outer AVall is attributed to the Emperor Tsin-shi-huang-ti in 214-204 
R.C. ; but of the original structure it is supjioscd that very little now remains. 
Near the sea it is made of unhewn stones ; in the greater i)art of its course 
it is faced with large bricks resting u(>ou a stone foundation, and is from 15 
to 30 feet in height and 15 to 25 feet in thickness ; in its western part it is 
commonly only a mud or gravel mound, over which horsemen can ride with- 
out dismounting. In parts it has entirely diRapi)cared. The Inner AVall is 
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This great moiniment of human labour, that btill, with some 
interruptions, pursues its aerial climb over 2000 miles of peak 
and ravine, almost invariably excites the enlightened abuse 
of the foreigner, who can see in it nothing but a blindfold 
conception and misdirected human power.' To me, I con- 
fess, it appears as a work not merely amazing in plan, but 
of great practical wisdom (in its day) in execution, 'i'o this 
date the .Mongol tribes reganl the (irciit Wall as the natural 
limit of their pastures ; and though it could not have been 
expected at any time to render the Empire or the capital 
absolutely secure from invasion, yet in days when men 
fought only with bows and arrows, and indulged in guerilla 
raids of irregular horse, times without number its sullen 
barrier arrested the passage of predatory bands, caused the 
examination of passports, and prevented the illicit entry of 
goods. Because we do not now, in days of artillery', encircle 
an empire any more than a city with a wall, it by no means 
follows that such a defence may not once have been as 
useful to a kingdom as it was to a town. 

Of the Shih-san-ling, or Thirteen Tombs of the Ming 
Kmperors, which at unequal distances, each in its own 
wooded enclosure, surround a wide bay or amphi- 
theatre in the hills, thirtv miles nearly clue north iL , ** 
of Peking, I will merely observe that the famous 
avenue of stone animals through which one enters the 
valley from the south is to my mind grotesque without 

ntttiliiitcMl lu the Wei ilMin-ty in \.i«. .M'i ; Imt in its ptvMi-nt ftfite it ii» 
« I ni<«»t entirely tlio wciik uf the Minj; Kiuiktoi>. Tlieii |iart of the wall i^ 
liuilt of fetone, an«l in from '^5 to TiO f^i't in height, inchuling the outer 
liom{»ct, An«l )ia>t » |iavc«l walk nlong the ^^ununit 14 feet in wttlth, i«ti»ing 
thrxMigli frtN|uent niui more elevAtiHl toueii* with enihni>urc(I htone wall* 
M feet in thickneH.s. At the I'nUilin^ (Inte it i« n \v\\ iniinming Ptnictiire. 

* Dr. Williams, for instiincc, in hin MiiUih A'M'fWutH, ^|leAkl• of it «« an 
'cviiU-ncc «jf the enen;> , in«lu>»ti v, «n«l |^.iM\er;4n<-e t»f it* lMlilllell^ «« well 
K* «if tlieil "ntrimf'ttit fmf »r,»*^.' 

II 
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being impressive, the images being low, stunted, and with- 
out pedestals; that the Great Hall of Yung Lo, which 
contains his tablet, is in design, dimensions, and extreme 
simplicity, one of the most imposing of Chinese sacred 
structures ; that, like the Egyptian kings in the Pyramids 
of Ghizeh and in the subteiTanean galleries of Thebes, and 
the Persian kings in the rock-sepulchres of Persepolis, the 
object of the Chinese Sovereigns appears to have been 
either to conceal the exact spot in which the royal corpse 
was deposited, or at least to render it im]K)ssible of access ; 
and that a visitor should be recommended to compare the 
Ming Tombs with the Mausolea of the reigning dynasty, 
which are situated in two localities known as the Tung-ling 
and Hsi-ling, to the east and west of Peking (while the 
ancestors of the Imperial family were interred in Southern 
Manchuria), and are reported to be of great beauty and 
splendour; though no European would stand a chance of 
being admitted to their inner temples or halls. 

These and similar excursions to the delightful monastic 
retreats in the western hills, or rides in the Nan-hai-tzu,^ 

a great Imperial park three miles to the south 
Leiration ®^ ^^^ Chinese city, surrounded by a wall and 

containing some very peculiar deer,- are an agree- 
able relief to the visitor, who soon tires of the dirt and 
confusion of Peking. Even such relaxations, however, are 
found to pall upon the resident ; and he is apt to turn from 
the surfeit of dcsagrcmcuts in the streets to the repose of the 

1 In a fit of belated economy, tlic Kniprewj Dowager, since the war, in 
bftid to have closed her palace in the Xan-hai-tzii. 

' Tliia i§ the Ssu-im-hsiang (lit. Four-Parts-Unlike, because tlie various 
|jart8 of the botly re«emble those of <liffercnt aniniaU), or Tail-deer, called 
after it» fii-«t discoverer Ccrrun Dariditnimf. It has an immense tail, over 
a foot in length, and gigantic antlers, somewhat resembling those of a rein- 
deer. The 8]iecie8 has never been foimd wild, and is not known to exist 
anywhere in the world except in this jiark. 
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walled compounds within which the various Foreign Lega- 
tions reside^ and where life, though confined, is at least 
cleanly and free. Of these by far the most imposing is 
the British Legation, an enclosure of three acres inside the 
Tartar city, once the palace of an Imperial prince, whose 
entrance-archways and halls have been skilfully adapted 
to the needs of European life, where the members of the 
staff are accommodated in se{)arate bungalows, where the 
means of study and recreation alike exist,' and where a 
generous and uniform hospitality prevails. 

' 11ic i>reinii»e« uf tliv lliitihli lA'gAtion include the Minixtcr'n reception* 
rooms and rexidencc iti the nutnufom iiaUcc, M'lnratc lio\i«c» for the Fintt 
and Second 4SecrctarieM, hoUMoi of rhincwc Secrctaricii, Physician, and 
AocotuttAnt, the < 'hancellor\', Ijhrarv. Stuilent Intenircter'n «|uartcra and 
incMM, l>i}*|ienMiry, Kire Kngiite, Aiinourv, l-iwn Tenni»» and Kivt* Cotirt-, 
and ]>owling Alley, with h iMMly-giiHid of two conxtahle**. 
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l^aMiiRtc ogiii si»craiizA, voi ch' entmtc. 

Dantk : Jnfcnw, Canto ii. 

At no capital in the world are relations between the 
Government of the country and the representatives of 

Foreign Powers conducted under circumstances 
Relations j^^ profoundly dissatisfactory as at Peking. There 
Chinese is absolutely no intercourse between the native 
peans. officials and foreigners. Few of the latter have 

ever been, except for a purely ceremonious visit, 
inside a Chinese Minister's house. No official of any 
standing would spontaneously associate with a European. 
Even the Chinese employes of the various Legations would 
lose 'face' if observed speaking with their masters in the 
streets. Superior force has installed the alien in the 
Celestial capital; but he is made to feel very clearly that 
he is a stranger and a sojourner in the land ; that admission 
does not signify intercourse ; and that no approaches, 
however friendly, will ever be rewarded with intimacy. 
This attitude is more particularly reflected in the official 
relations that subsist between the Diplomatic Corps and 
the Foreign Office at Peking. 

That office, if it can be said so much as to exist, is an 
office without either recognised chief or departmental 
organisation. After the war of 186*0, a board named the 
Tsungli Yamen was invented in 1861 by Prince Kung, who 
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became its first President — a titular post which he held till 
his fall in l8S4f — in order to take the place of a Foreign 
Office, and to conduct dealings with 'the Minis- _^ 
ters of the Powers who insisted on forcing their Tsungli 
unwelcome presence upon Peking. Up till 
that time all foreign affairs had been conducted by 
the Li Yan Yuen, or Colonial Office, a department of the 
Ministry of Rites, which dealt with the dependent and 
tributary nations, and therefore — .since, according to the 
Chinese theory, the whole exterior universe fell into that 
category — with all foreign peoples. The war, however, 
showed conclusively that Europe did not appreciate this 
sort of logic ; and some deference required to be paid to 
scruples that had just been so inconveniently enforced. 
The new Boanl consisted at the start of three members 
only: Prince Kung; Kuei Liang, senior Grand Secretary; 
and Wen Hsiang, Vice-President of the Hoartl of War. In 
the following year, 1862, four additional members were 
appointed, and by 18()9 successive additions had brought 
the number up to ten. In recent years the total has 
ranged from eight to twelve, with a preponderance, as a 
rule, of Chinese. Rut it possessed, from the start, this 
remarkable idiosyncrasy, that its menil>ers did not con- 
stitute a separate department in any legitimate sense of 
the term, being mainly selected from the other Ministries,* 
without any special aptitudes for or knowledge of foreign 
affairs. For many years past it has been closely identified 
with the Grand Council, a majority of the members of the 
latter Boanl being also members of the Yamen. It is 
much as though the Bojird of .Admiralty at Whitehall were 

' 'fliefti* are the Miiii>«tiietf uf (I) Civil .\ffaiiv aiu\ A|>|MiiiitineuU, or 
Tica*»iiry ; (^) ReM-mic ait<l Fiii«iici\ ui K\c!ie<|uct : (.H) Ritc« aii<l Orcnionie* ; 
(4) War ; {l^) ]^ll»lic Works ; («») Criiiiiniil .liiriMlictioii oi J*imi»hincnli«. — T/f/r 
l*rofei«»or R. K. |)ougla««'« .Sr*r»V<v in t'kimt^ \f\K 4l-'»7. 
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composed of the Home, Indian, and Colonial Secretaries, 
with perhaps the President of the Board of Trade and the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster thrown in. This is 
the scratch body that takes the place of a Foreign Minister, 
and acts as an intermediary between the foreign repre- 
sentatives and the Imperial Government in Peking. A 
number of its members, ranging, maybe, from three to a 
dozen, sit round a table covered with sweetmeats to receive 
the diplomat and listen to his representations. No privacy 
is possible, since the conversation must in any case be 
conducted through interpreters, and there are plenty of 
hangers-on standing about as well.^ While Prince Kung 
was President, all corresi^ondence was carried on in his 
own name. But during the regime of Prince Ching from 
1884 to 1894 official communications were drawn up in 
the names of himself and his colleagues conjointly. The 
Prince, though unknown in Europe, is a typical specimen 
of the Manchu gentleman, and a statesman of great ability, 
with a wide grasp of foreign questions. At the end of 
September 1894, after the double defeat of China by 
Japan in the naval battle of the Yalu, and in the land 
fight at Ping-yang, he was dismissed by the Emperor, and 
Prince Kung, then sixty-two years of age, was recalled 
from his long exile (dating from the Franco-Chinese war 
of 1884) and was reappointed President both of the Tsungli 
Yamen and of the Chun Chi Chu or Grand Council, with 
powers almost amounting to a Dictatorship. Prince Ching 

1 lu the excellent recently-published Life of Sir Hurry Parkrn^ b}- Mr. 
S, Lane-Poole, there are Heveral extracts from his cones] K)ndence, describing 
with characteristic candour his impressions of the Tsungli Yamen. He 
speaks of * going to the Yamen and haNing a discussion with eight or ten 
men, who all like to si»eak at once, and who, when ixifuted, just re^teat all 
they have xaid })efore. In some resi)ects it is a que.<4tiun of physical endur- 
ance ; and, if you arc not in gooil condition, the struggle is trying.'— Vol. ii. 
p. 389 ; compare pp. 38G, 394. 
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has since been readmitted to favour and now acts as junior 
colleague to Prince Kung. 

It may he imnj^necl that, whatever the knowledge or 
the ability of the President, business can with difficulty 
be conducted with a body so constituted. Their 
lack of individual experience ensures irresolution ; ^ cSav 
their freedom from all responsibility, ineptitude; 
and their excessive numbers, paralysis. With whom the 
decision ultimately rests no one appears to know. Ilic 
Board is in reality a Boanl of Delay. Its object is to 
palaver, and gloze, and promise, and do nothing — an 
attitude which has been in great favour ever since its 
notable success after the Tientsin massacres of 1870, when 
the Chinese, by dint oi* shilly-shallying for several months, 
till the French were hard pressed in the Franco-German 
war, escaped very much more lightly than they would 
otherwise have done. Sir Harry Parkes said that to get 
a decision from the Tsungli Yamen was like trying to 
draw water from a well with a bottomless bucket. So 
long as the result is procrastination, and China is not 
compelled to act, except as she herself may desire, the 
Tsungli Yamen has served its purpose. As a matter of 
fact, any important business between the British Minister 
and the Chinese Government is far more likely to be 
successfully concluded in London, where, although no 
Chinese representative, with the excejition of the Marquis 
Tseng, has so far had any knowledge of English, the 
assistance of Sir Halliday Macartney, the accomplished 
Councillor and English Secretary of the Chinese legation, 
gives to his chief an advantage which is not enjoyed by 
the official su])eriors of the latter in Peking. 

This dilatory attitude on the )>art of the 'l^sungli Yamen 
is encouraged by the discover)', which the Chinese have 
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made long since, that the Powers, whose joint action 
would still be almost irresistible, are sundered by irre- 
mediable differences, and can be played off one 

dblomacv ^^^'^^^ *^® other. They know that an allied 
French and British army is in the last degree un- 
likely ever again to march up to Peking and sack another 
Summer Palace. Other hostile combinations are almost 
equally improbable. When, as in the recent co-operation 
of France and Russia, any two of the Powers do combine, 
they cany all before them. In this conflict of interests 
lies the opportunity of the Chinese. Past masters in every 
trick of diplomacy, they picture it in the light of a balance- 
sheet, with credit and debit account, in which no ex- 
penditure must be entered without a more than compensat- 
ing receipt. China never voluntarily makes a concession 
without securing a substantial quid pro quo ; and the tactics 
that recovered Kulja would have done credit to Cavour. 
With equal ability have they recently pressed upon the 
British Government their somewhat shadowy pretensions 
on the confines of Kashmir, Burma, and Siam. The 
Tibetan negotiations, that, after going on for years, 
reached an apparent conclusion in 1894, were conducted 
in precisely the same spirit. With such a people the only 
system to adopt is to borrow a leaf from their own book, 
to act remorselessly upon the Do ul tics principle, to pursue 
a waiting game, and to demand a concession, not solely 
when it is wanted, but rather when they want something 
else. In this way will the transaction present the aspect 
of a mercantile bargain so dear to the Oriental mind. 

The one question of foreign ])oIitics at Peking which 
equally affects the representatives of every foreign Power, 
is the Right of Audience ; of which, as it fills a most 
important and a thoroughly characteristic ]>age of Sino- 
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European histor)% 1 will give some account. The Emperors 

of China do not ap|>ear at any time to have taken up the 

])osition that their own |>er8on was so supremely ^. 

sacred as to render audience with a foreigner Right of 

an indignity. On the contrary, in olden days, 

when the Imperial state and prestige were immeasurably 

greater than they now are, audience was freely granted, and 

the person of the Sovereign was less hermetically concealed 

than is now the fashion. Two questions, however, have 

successively been made uppermost in the settlement of the 

matter, viz. the character of ol>eisance made by the foreigner 

admitted to the interview, and the nature and locality of the 

building in which it took plact*. As regards the former, the 

favoured individual was expected to comply with the Chinese 

usage by }>erforming the koniotr, i.r. kneeling thrice and 

knocking his forehead nine times upon the ground. The 

theory of Chinese sovereignty being that the Emperor is the 

f/e jure monarch of the whole earth, of which China is the 

' .Middle Kingdom,' all other nations, therefore, must be 

either his tributaries or his subjects ; whence the exaction 

of this mark of deference from their envoys. As regards 

the site of audience, the practice of emphasising the lowli* 

ness of the stranger in presence of the Son of Heaven by 

fixing the audience in a building that carries with it some 

implication of inferiority, appears to have been the growth 

only of the last fifty years, if not more recently. 

As early as Tl'i a.d. an Arab Embassy from Kutaiba, 

arriving at the Court of the Chinese Emperor, Hwen Thsang, 

found themselves called upon to perform the 

'^ ' HiMory. 

kowioir. This thev declined to do, and were 

acconlingly tried and sentenced to death by the Chinese, 

but were graciously |Minlonetl by the Em|>eror.^ Conversely, 

» Somruux MtUnytr* AnuttiqufM, h\ .1. 1*. Kcinuaat, vol. i. ]k 441, 44V. 
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ten Chinese envoys were themselves put to death by the 
Burmese in 1286 a.d.^ because they insisted on appearing 
before the king of that country with their boots on — the 
Burmese equivalent in insult to the refusal of the kowtow in 
China.^ In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries both 
the Jesuit Fathers who were in the service of the Emperor 
and the envoys of European Courts or companies, who came 
to Peking for complimentary purposes or to secure facilities 
for trade, performed the kowtow without apparent com- 
punction. One Russian official, however, who arrived at 
Peking in the reign of the first Manchu Emperor Shun 
Chih (l()44-l66l) was refused an audience because he de- 
clined to kowtow. In those days the audience commonly 
took place in one or other of the great Ceremonial Halls of 
the Imperial Palace in the heart of the Forbidden City, where 
no European is now permitted to enter. Here stands the 
Tai Ho Tien, or Hall of Supreme Harmony, a magnificent 
structure, 110 feet in height, erected u]>on a terrace of 
marble 20 feet high, with projecting wings, ascended from 
the outer court by flights of steps. The Great Audience 
Hall on the summit of the platform is a vast pavilion, in 
design not unlike the Memorial Temple of Yung Lo at 
the Ming Tombs, 200 feet in length by 90 feet in depth, 
sustained by 72 immense columns of painted teak. In this 
Hall the Emperor held and still holds the splendid annual 
Levees at the Winter Solstice, at the New Year, and on his 
own birthday. As in the Audience Hall, which I have 
previously described at Soul, and as in that which I shall 
afterwards describe at Hue — both of which, being erected 
for the Levees of tributary sovereigns, were exactly modelled 
upon the Chinese pattern — so here in the Tai Ho Tien the 
Emperor takes his seat upon a raised throne in the centre. 

> Nitrrativc of MUiion to the Court of Ava, by Sir H. Yule, p. 7^. 
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A few Manchus of exalted rank alone are admitted to the 
building. Outside and below the marble balustrades are 
ranged the nobility and officials in eighteen double row<i, 
the civil officers on the ea.st side, and the military officerft 
on the west, their respective ranks and positions being 
marked by low columns. Here at tiie given signal they 
kneel, and nine times strike their foreheads upon the 
ground in homage to the Son of Heaven, dimly seen, if at 
all, through clouds of incense^ in the solemn gloom of the 
)>illared hall. The earliest picture published in Europe of 
an lm)>erial Audience, which was gninted to a Dutch Em- 
bassy in \G5i\ represents it ;is having taken place in the 
Tai Ho 'J'ien.* The second Hall lievond this in the series 
of successive pavilions, of which the ceremonial }K)rtion of the 
Palace consists, is the Pao Ho Tien, or Hall of Precious Har- 
mony, also raised uj>on a marble terrace, wherein the Emperor 
confers the highest triennial degrees, and in former days gave 
official banquets to foreign guests (notably to the Mongtd 
princes and to the Korean and iJuchiu envoys if in Peking) 
on the day preceding the New ^'ear. Here also we read of a 
Dutch ambassador, one Van Braani, as having been received 
by the Emperor Kien Lung in 17J).*».'- iJoth these ambassadors 
LoMiowvd. So also had done a Russian envoy in I71J), in whose 
company travelled John Bell of Antermony, a Scotch doctor ; " 
and a Portuguese Envoy. Mrtcllo de Sousa Mcner.es, in 1727. 

' liffodon tfi r AnOminMult (ft In Cohiju'oni' H'ttftntihtiff i* m ThMfifrrnr iff 
h Chi, if. I»n»i.s \iy^'C\. 

- VnfHuj^ tit rAm^ftJutttfr (ff f'f fffhifHt'titif tfrn Ituhn Urit hUiIc^ HfJi'tttihtif 
tf i-M r Lh4/M mir tff hi f'hhu. ? vul«. I*hiln«1rI|>liiB, 17?*7. 

' Jotirnr/t frfun S(. l*iUri^lntrfi to Din r^ l*nrt» of A»io, tritk au KmUfSrit 
(nun H.I.M. t*tt*r I., h\ .luhii Ik'II. -^ vuU. (tlAKguw, 1703. The c\- 
C4-lk'itt ScDU'hiiuiii <U<1 not at nil like having to gu ihuMigh thi* »cr\ilr 
<i|icrati(»n. Hut ut the aiidicnct' lie h«\h: "V\\v inaxtcn* of the ceiemoiiien 
then oph're<l aII the ctMii|iitny tu kni'fl .iihI make ulK-i>«nce nine tiine» to the 
Kmperor. .\t eveiy tliitd time we htoo<l ii|> «n«l kneeU*<I Again. l«rottt 
|inin« were liiken to «voi«l thtM |iiecc "f htonage, hnl without Micceiw*.' 
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The first English Plenipotentiary admitted to an audience 

with a Chinese Emperor was Lord Macartney in 1793. He 

was twice received by the aged Kien Lung ; first 

English jj^ ^ pavilion in the srounds of the Emperor's 
embassies. x o r 

Lord hunting-retreat at Jehol^ in Mongolia, and after* 

inTw?^^ wards at the great Birthday Levee in Peking. 
There were long disputes beforehand as to the 
exact nature of the obeisance which the Plenipotentiary 
should perform ; and in his desire to be agreeable, the 
latter carried complacency so far as to offer to koniofv on 
condition that a Chinese official of corresponding rank did 
the same before a picture of George iii., which he had 
brought with him. This offer was refused, and Lord Macart- 
ney is said to have only knelt upon one knee on the steps 
of the Imperial throne as he presented his credentials.^ 
Whatever he actually did, the Chinese ever aftewards in- 
sisted that he had kowtowed; and furthermore took ad- 
vantage of the British nobleman's ignorance of the Chinese 
language to fix above the boat that brought him up the 
Peiho River, and on the vehicle that took him to Jehol, a 
fiag bearing the inscription, 'Ambassador bearing tribute 
from the Country of England* — an incident which is in 
itself a highly condensed epitome of the national character. 

The next British Envoy, Lord Amherst, in 1816 escaped, 
it is true, the kowtow, but he never saw the Sovereign at all. 
T J While at Tientsin and during his journey up the 

Amherst river, prolonged daily conferences took place 
between himself and the Chinese officials, who 
insisted that Lord Macartnev had kowtowed, and demanded 

> Autluiitic Arroifiit of the tJinhdHifif from the Kimj of (rrcat Britain to the 
EiniHTor of (li inn. Taken from the papers of the Earl of Macartne}- bj- Sir CJ. 
Staunton. 2 voU. T/ondon, 171)8. Among the presenta taken by Lonl Alacart- 
ney to the Emperor of China from the British Government was a watch that 
cost £500. During the sack of the Summer Palace by the allied armies in 18l»0, 
it was found bv a French soldier, who hoM it to an Englishman for J??0. 
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the same deference from him. Lorcl Amherst not merely 
repeated his predecessor s first ofTer, with equal lack of 
success, but he even consented to kowlotr, if the next 
Chinese Ambassador to England would do the same to the 
Prince Regent. This proposal also was scouted ; and Lord 
Amherst finally proceeded upon the understanding that 
instead of kowUnviiigy i.e. kneeling on both knees three times, 
and knocking the ground nine times, he should kneel on 
one knee three times, and make a low bow nine times. 
Upon his arrival, however, at the Summer Palace, where the 
Emperor Chia Ching was then staying, he was bidden by 
the latter, who was either devoured with curiosity or was 
bent upon a rupture, to an immediate audience, before his 
baggage had arrived, and consequently before he could 
either cleanse himself after the journey, or don his uniform, 
or prepare his presents. Lord Amherst, suspecting in this 
inordinate haste some intentional slur upon the Sovereign 
whom he represented, begged to be excused the honour of 
the interview, and was bundled unceremoniously out of the 
Palace the same evening. Thus abruptly ended his mission.^ 
No other British representative was admitted to the 
Imperial presence up till the war in 186*0; and the right of 

audience upon the terms that prevail in every 

,. ' , ^ ; Interval, 

other foreign Court was one of the first ad- 
vantages exacted by the conquerors. Article in. of the 
English IVeaty of 186*0, without actually claiming the right, 
inferred it by stipulating that the British representative 
'shall not be called u|)on to perform any ceremony de- 
rogatory to him as re]>rescnting the Sovereign of an in- 
dependent nation on a footing of equality with that of 
China.' After the conclusion of the war no audience was 

' Jmirutif of Proi-fc(lhufg of thi httt Hhtl^umfi to f 'hi tin, \}\ Hciirv KIlif^ 
Thirtl CummiiHiioner. Lomluii, 1817. 
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possible in the reign of Hsien Feng, because he was a 
fugitive and an exile from his capital till his death in 1861 ; 
nor, during the minority of Tung Chih, in which inten^al the 
Duke of Edinburgh visited Peking in I869 without the 
question being raised, could the demand be put forwanl. 
As soon, however, as Tung Chih assumed the reins of 
government in IHlli, the foreign Ministers in Peking 
addressed to him a collective note, in which they asked to 
be permitted to present their congratulations in person. 
The days had long ])assed when the Chinese authorities 

could insist U|>on the /coniow, June 29, 1873, at 
^^ih t'^^^ a very early hour of the morning (Lord Macartney 
Chih in had been received at daybreak) whs* fixed for the 
1874. collective audience. Comj)elled to evacuate their 

original redoubt, however, the Chinese, with 
characteristic strategy, fell back u])on an inner and un- 
suspected line of defence, endeavouring to safeguard the 
dignity of their own Sovereign and to humiliate the foreigner 
by selecting for the site of audience a building in the out- 
skirts of the Palace enclosure known as the Tzu Kuang Ko, 
which stands on the western shore of the big lake. In 
this Hall, which is hung with pictures of combats and of 
eminent Chinese generals, many of them painted by the 
Jesuits, it is the habit to entertain the envoys from tributary 
or dependent States, such as Mongolia and Korea — and in 
former days also the Liuchiu Islands, Ne|)al, and Annam — 
at the festival of the New Year; and the object which was 
directly served by the flag u])on Lord Macartney's boat in 
1793 could, it struck the crafty Chinaman, be now indirectly 
secured by admitting the foreigners to audience in a 
building that possessed to Chinese minds a tributary signifi- 
cance. The audience, at which Great Britain was repre- 
sented by Sir Thomas Wade, took place ; but considerable 
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irritation was caused by the official announcement of the 
event in the Peking (iazetie, which described the foreign 
Ministers by an incorrect and inferior title, and represented 
them as having * supplicated ' for an interview. The oIh 
jections, however, to the building were, it is said, not shared 
in their entirety by some eminent authorities, including Dr. 
Williams, who was present at the audience, and Sir Thomas 
Wade himself 

In the succeeding year, the precedent of IHlli was so far 
improved u))on that audience wjis given to several newly 
arrived Ministers sepirately in the same hall as on the 
previous occasion. 

In 1873 the Emperor Tung Chih died, and was succeeded 
by a minor. It was not, therefore, till after the assumption 
of government by the Emperor Kuang Hsu, in 
1889, that the question again rose. This time, ^JJh*"^* 
however, the Emj)eror (or rather the Empress /^u*'^'**" 
Dowager, inspiring him) himself took the initia- 
tive by issuing on December lii, 1890, the following Pro- 
clamation, which testified to a common-sense or a conversion 
on the part of the Government, which was in either case 
remarkable : — 

' I have now heen in charjfc of tlie Government for two yean«. 
The Ministers of Forei|0» Powers oiif^lit to l»e received by me at 
an audience ; and I hereby decree that the audience to Ite held be 
in accordance with that of the twelfth year of Tun^ Chih (1873). 

It is also herebv derrewl that a dav l>e fixe<l everv vear for an 

. . . . 

audience, in onler to show my desire to treat with honour all the 
Ministers of the Foreit^n Powers resident in Pekinff.' 

These sentiments were eminently laudable, but by reviving 
the precedent of lung Chih, they offered no solace to the 
spirits that had been outragetl by the reception in the 
Tzu Kuang Ko. Here finally, in spite of a good deal 
of preliminary grumbling, the audience again took place 
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on March .5, 1891.^ Six Ministers and their staffs were 
received by the Emperor, who sat cross-legged upon a 
dais with a table draped in yellow silk in front of him ; 
the Ministers being first received separately, in the order 
of their length of residence in Peking ; and the united 
staffs being subsequently introduced en maxse. The 
Emperor and his suite wore long blue silk coats lined 
with white fur, and embroidered on the back and front 
with the insignia of their different ranks. On their 
heads were winter hats of black felt with red silk 
tassels and coloured buttons on the crown. flach 
Minister, upon entering, marched up the hall, bowing 
at stated intervals, and paused at the Dragon Pillar, 
where, after reading his letter of credence, and hear- 
ing it translated by the interpreter, he handed the 
document to the President of the Tsungli Yamen. The 
latter placed it on the yellow table in front of the 
Emperor, and subsequently knelt to receive the Imperial 
reply, written in Manchu, which, after descending the 
dais, he repeated in Chinese to the Minister through 
his interpreter. Some of the representatives are said 
to have been dissatisfied with the arrangements, and the 
foreign press re-echoed and magnified the cry. It was 
])erhaps not surprising after this that the Cesarevitch, in 
his tour round the world in the same year, should have been 
successfully kept away from Peking, both by the Chinese, 
who dreaded a compulsory surrender, and by the Tsar, 
who could hardly have brooked anything approximating 
to an indignity. 

' Hcrr von Bi-andt, the GennAii Repreftentative on thiM occasion, mentions 
in luK hook, Av9 dcm Lftttdc dcs Zopfcn, tliat beside the road which the 
diplomats ha<I to follow in onler to reach the Audience Hall, runN tlie 
tiack of a smaU Ducauville HailwAv, iijton which the Km)»erur is ptishetl 
along in a light car by the Palace eimuchs. 
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After the audience of \S9^, the Doyen of the Diplomatic 
Corps gave becoming expression to the dissatisfaction of his 
colleagues, among whom the French and Russians 
have always taken the lead, by applying to the audiaic«r* 
Tsungli Yamen for reception on a future occasion, 
not outside the Palace, and in a tributary building, but, as in 
old days, inside the actual precincts of the Imperial residence. 
A sort of half compliance with this request was made, first by 
the promise to erect a new building for the ceremony, and 
afterwanls by the offer of ant)ther hall. 'Hiis is the Chang 
Kuang Tien, a building dating from .Mongol times, which 
appears to have no peculiar significance or application, and 
stands on the eastern side of the marble bridge across the 
ornamental lake. It is not one of the ceremonial halls of 
the Palace proper, but, on the other hand, its use conveys 
no slur. Acting u|K)n this opinion, the Austro-Hungarian 
Minister was the first of the Foreign Diplomatic Corps to 
be receiveil here in ISf)! ; and here also Sir N. O'Conor, 
Her Majesty's recent representative in l*cking, was granted 
an audience u|)on his arrival in December 185)5, and Herr 
von Bnnult, the retiring C>erman Minister, upon his 
dc|)arture in ISJ)^; a more honorific character having in 
these latter eases been lent to the reception of the 
envoy by his introduction through the main or Porcelain 
Gate, instead of a side gate of the l*alace. 

A still further advantage was gained, under the stress 
of the war then proceeding with Japan, in November ISy4. 
'ihe (hang Kuang Tien was exchanged for the Wen Hua 
Tien, a hall adjoining the Palace (though not, it ap}>ears. 
actually insi<le it), where the Kmperor sits to hear the 
Confucian classics expounded. There, on November liJ, 
the Ft>reign Representatives, who had In^en admitted by 
the Central (late, were received by the Km|>eror Kuang 

s 
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Hsu to present their congratulations on the sixtieth 
anniversary of the Empress Dowager. The latter was 
present, though concealed from view by a silk curtain 
adorned with peacocks' feathers, that was hung behind 
the throne. Upon leaving, the Ministers were conducted 
out of the grounds through the Eastern Gate. In the 
present year (on June 7, 1895) the Ministers of France 
and Russia, who have always adopted a more uncom- 
promising attitude than the remainder of their colleagues, 
were granted a special audience, arranged somewhat 
theatrically on their behalf, in order to present new letters 
of credence from the heads of their respective States. 
They are rejjorted to have secured the privilege of having 
the missives carried up the central flight of steps to the 
Imperial throne — a technical admission of the titular 
equality of their rulers with the Son of Heaven. 

It will be observed from this historical summary that, 
since Lord Macartney's audience at Jehol just one hundred 
years ago, the following points have been gained, 
^ummary ^^^ merely does a Special Plenipotentiary enjoy 
achieve- the right to an audience with the Sovereign, 
but to every foreign Minister accredited to the 
Chinese Court is this prerogative now conceded, both 
upon his arrival and departure, or when presenting any 
communication from his Sovereign ; and, if the tenns of 
the Imperial Proclamation of 1890 be carried out, once 
every year in addition. The kowtow has disappeared, not 
merely from foreign practice, but even from discussion. 
Its place has been taken by a ceremonial not essentially 
different from that with which a new Member of Parliament 
is introduced to the British House o{ Commons. These 
are considerable forward moves. On the other hand, the 
diplomats, though advancing by steady decrees, have not 
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yet quite won their way back to one of the great 
Audience Halls in the main body of the Palace, to 
which it appears to me that precedent and equity alike 
entitle them to advance a claim. Perhaps the recovery 
of the Tai Ho Tien is one of the triumphs that is re- 
served for the diplomacy of the ensuing century. 

Englishmen, living freely in a democratic country, where 
the Fountain of Honour is inaccessible to few, and where 
humility has never been confounded with humilia- 
tion, may not be able to comprehend all this .^ ^^' 
pother about the nature of a bow and the of the 
significance of a building. To the Chinese they 
are all-important; and just as the Greek Timagoras was 
condemned to death by the liberty-loving Athenians 2260 
years ago, because he had koiiiowcd at Susa to Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, the Great King, so have British representatives 
— instructed to maintain the equal prerogative of theur 
Sovereign, in face of the inadmissible pretensions of a 
majesty that was supremely ignorant of its own limita- 
tions — been justified in fighting strenuously for what to 
Europe may seem a shadow, but in Asia is the substance. 
When Lord Macartney took out a beautiful coach with glass 
panels as a present from George in. to the Emj)eror Kien 
Lung, the Chinese officials were horrified at a structure 
which would place the coachman on a higher level than 
the monarch, and promptly cut away the box-seat. 

Such and so im|)erfect being the status of foreign 

diplomats, and the methods of diplomatic intercourse at 

Peking, we may next inquire what are the ,. 

o' ^ I rorei(;n 

main objects for which their intervention is policy of 
required ? In other words, what is the foreign 
policy of China, in so far at least as concerns our own 
country? We have not here, at any rate for the present, 
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any demand similar to that which we have noticed in 
Japan, for the revision or abrogation of the Treaties under 
which Europeans are admitted to trade or residence in 
certain ports on the sea-coast, and in cities in the 
interior.^ China has not, like her neighbours, any judicial 
system, nominally based upon a European model, to offer 
in substitution for the consular courts of the foreigner. 
She is far more dependent upon the latter for her wealth, 
particularly as derived from the Imperial Customs, which, 
under the extremely capable management of an English- 
man, Sir Robert Hart — who enjoys the unique distinction 
of having resigned the appointment of British Minister in 
order to remain Inspector-General, a post which he has now 
held for thirty years — have poured a large and annually 
increasing revenue into her exchequer.'- The foreign 
element itself is both much more numerous and more 
powerful than it is in Japan.'^ Moreover, the Chinese 
temperament is naturally disposed to acquiesce in established 
facts, and is wrapped in a complacency too absorbing to 
feel the perpetual smart of foreign intrusion. Such a 
movement may rise into view later on ; but at present it 
is below the horizon. 

The foreign policy of China chiefly concerns Englishmen 
in its relation to St. Petersburg and to Downing Street. 
The successive advances made by Russia, largely at China's 
own expense, have taught her to regard that Power as 

* A single exception must be noted in the person of the present Chinese 
Minister in England, who, when Taotai at Ning-iio, some yeai^ ago, wrote a 
series of essays on this and kindred subjects, wliich have api)eared in book 
form. 

2 The Customs* Revenue derived from the Foreign Trade of China in 1892 
was £4,500,000. 

' In 1892 the number of foreigners residing in the twenty -four Treaty 
Ports, including Japanese, was close upon 10,000. Of these nearly 4000 
were British ; America came next with 1300 ; then France with less than 900 
and Germany with 750. 
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her real enemy, whom, however, she fears far more than 

she abhors. It is Hiissia who threatens her frontiers in 

Chinese Turkestan and on the Pamirs ; Russia who .... . 

' Attitude 

is always nibbling, in scientific disguise, at Tibet ; towards 
Uus<iia who h&s designs on Manchuria; Russia 
whose shadow overhangs Korea ; Russia who is building a 
great Trans-con tinentul railway that will enable her to pour 
troops into China at any jxiint along 3500 miles of contigu- 
ous border. AH this she knows well enough, and when 
the Cesarevitch {massed through Asia he was, as I have 
)>ointed out, neither invited to nor himself proposed to visit 
Peking ; but the knowledge, so far from instigating China 
to any definite policy of self-defence, except in the isolated 
case of the proposed Manchnrian Railway, fills her with an 
alarm that is only equalled by her suspicion of the counsels 
of any other Power. • 

China pretends, for instance, to be interested in the 
Pamirs, but she cannot be reckoned upon to move a single 
battalion in their defence, particidarly if it is p, . 
whispered in her ear that she is thereby helping and the 
to pull somebody else's chestnuts out of the 
6re. We read in the news|Mipers mysterious paragraphs 
about the activity of Chinese diplomats at St, Petersburg, 
and of Russian diplomats at Peking ; and the world is 
invited to believe that China is as solicitous of her Turkestan 
frontier as (Jreat Britain is, for instance, about the Hindu 
Kush. We hear of garrisons l)eing reinforced in Kashgaria, 
and of the telegraph wires being pushed westwanls over the 
Mongolian desert. All this is intended to give, and )>erhaps 
succeeds in giving, a general impression of abounding 
activity ; and so far as mere diplomacy is concerned, China 
will no doubt fight as stubbornly to retain her precarious 
foothold on the Roof of the World as she did to recover 
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Kiilja. But uu greater mistake^ iu my judgment^ can be 
committed than to suppose that this mixture of diplomatic 
finesse and bravado masks either any intention to fight 
seriously for the territories in question or the possession of 
any materials to fight with. During the fracas on the 
Pamirs in 1892, when small detachments of Russians 
marched about filibustering and annexing whatever they 
could, the Chinese outposts at Soma Tash and Ak Tash 
skedaddled with headlong rapidity at the first glimpse of a 
Cossack; and an English traveller found the Chinese 
authority, which claims to be paramount over the entire 
eastern half of the Pamirs, represented by less than a dozen 
soldiers. And yet there exists a large corps of writers who 
never cease to press ujion the public acceptance an implicit 
belief in the strength and resolution of China in Central 
Asia. 1 prefer to accept the opinion of General Prjevalski, 
Ck)lonel Hell, Captain Younghusband, Mr. Carey, and every 
authority (so far as I know) who has visited the Chinese 
frontier dominions, that, however long Russia may find it 
politic to postpone a forward move, her advance, when 
finally made across the outlying western portions of the 
Chinese Empire, inhabited as they are by a Mussulman 
population who have no loyalty towards their present 
masters, will be a military promenade, attended by little 
fighting and by no risk. Meanwhile, the golden hour in 
which China might make herself strong if she either had 
the will or could resolve upon the way, is allowed to slip by ; 
and a frontier which might, with certain modifications, be 
rendered almost invulnerable, continues by its ostentatious 
helplessness to invite the enemy's assault. 

The experiences of the present year (1895), which might 
by some be thought to testify to the friendly feeling of 
Russia, since it is the latter Power that has stepped in 
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to check the unpetuous advance of Japan, to recover for 
China the Liao-tuug Peninsula, and to supply her with the 
cash wherewith to discharge her indemnity obJiga- 
tions, are in reality only a further illustration 1^"^^? 
of my proposition. Russia does not render this 
assistance from a superfluity of unselfishness, or for no end. 
She has her price, and she will receive her reward. Tliat 
reward will involve the still further enfeeblcment of the 
victim for whose inheritance she is waiting, and to whose 
invalid gasps she prescribes with tender hand the dose that 
imparts a transient spasm of vitality, to be followed pre- 
sently by an even more profound collapse. 

The very conditions that render Russia the natural enemy 
of China would appear to constitute Great Britain her 

natural friend. China desires, or should desire, . , 

Attitude 

to keep the Russian army out of Korea and the towards 
Russian navy away from the ^'ellow Sea. We n!]'j!^jn 
lire similarly interested in both objects. China 
wants, or should want, to retain Varkund and Kashgar, and 
therefore requires a defensible and defended frontier on the 
Pamirs. We also are anxious to avoid Russian contiguity 
with ourselves at the Hindu Kushorthe Karakoram. China 
attaches or should attach a high value to her suzerainty over 
Tibet, which Russia notoriously covets. England does not 
quarrel with the former, but could hardly welcome the 
latter status. If the Trans-Siberian railway will be a 
menace to Chinese territorial integrity, it will also generate 
a sharp competition with British Asiatic trade. Farther to 
the south the recent np|)arition of France as an aggressive 
factor upon the confines of Siam and Burma has been a 
source of no slight annoyance to China, already cxas|>crated 
by the theft of Tongking. It is not more acceptable to 
ourselves, who have no desire for France as a ncxt-iloor 
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neighbour on the borders of our Indian Empire. There are 
therefore the strongest a priori reasons in favour of a close 
and sympathetic understanding between China and Great 
Britain in the Far East. Nor, though Chinese armaments are, 
in the present state, a delusion and China's military strength 
a farce, and though the full extent of the imposture has 
been relentlessly exposed during the recent war, can any one 
deny that the prodigious numbers of China, her vast extent, 
her obstinate and tenacious character, and her calculating 
diplomacy, render her a coadjutor in Central and Eastern 
Asia of no mean value; just as it would appear that the 
prestige and power of Great Britain in the same regions 
might be of corresponding and even greater service to her. 
A fuller confidence in the honesty of Great Britain than in 
that of her rivals has for long existed in the breast of Chinese 
statesmen, and has been largely due to the integrity of our 
commercial relations, and to belief in the straightness of 
British character; whilst no efforts have been spared to 
conciliate Chinese scruples in every point where the con- 
cession could be made without sacrifice of principle. The 
ascendency of British influence thus acquired at Peking 
appears to have been temporarily shaken by the negative and 
cautious attitude assumed by the British Government during 
and afler the war with Japan, and by the skilful though 
interested interference of Russia and France. But the 
passage of time may be trusted to reveal to China the 
more than Platonic limitations of the affections of her new- 
friends, and to remind her of the less suspicious amenities 
of older allies. 

Unfortunately the relations of Great Britain and China 
are liable from time to time to be imperilled by outside 
circumstances, which play a large part in determining the 
character of their official intercourse. 1 do not allude 
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to the question of Trade, which is the principal ground 

uf meeting between the two countries, because a commerce 

which enriches both la unlikely to be seriously . . 

risked by either, and because the wider the Chinese 

Sphere of mercantile relations between them (and 

it must expand instead of shrinking) the less rather than 

the greater are the sources of friction likely to become. 

yMready Anglo-Chinese Trade has attained dimensions that, 

at the time of tlie first war, fifty years ago, would have been 

laughed at as an idle dream. At that time China sent to 

England less than half a million sterling of goods in the 

year. In 1892 the total foreign trade of the Empire amounted 

to £47,550,000, of which £27,050,000 were imports and 

£20,500,000 exports ; and of this enormous total Great 

Britain and her Colonies (including Hongkong) claimed 

60 per cent., or £28,500,000; and Great Britain alone 

£8,000,000, over three-fourths of which were expended by 

China in imports from this country. If we take the returns 

of shipping, the British preponderance was even more clearly 

marked ; for out of a total of 2f),.i00,000 tons that entered 

and cleared from the Treaty Ports in 1 892, ()5 per cent., or 

nearly lf),500,000 tons, were British vessels; Germany, the 

next European competitor, having only 1,500,000.* Taught 

by us, the Chinese themselves now absorb no inconsiderable 

part of the Treaty Port trade ; but the vessels which Chinese 

merchants own and rim are commanded by British officers, 

and are guided into the rivers and harbours by British pilots. 

Nor is this trade, immense though it seems to be in 

relation to the time within which it has been developed, 

* Tlie Returns for ]8!i3 »>1)uwihI t]iKt tlie total value of (.liiuew Forcigu 
Tiaile had increase<l hv 11'i,(iuO,(Mli). The iSritiKh ^hare uf thr total waM 
.*!<'• )N;r cent., au<l of the xlii|i|»ing (m \Kt cent. In 181M, in K|>itc of the war, 
there was a contiuue<l ux\ nnd the l*liti^h Nhaie, l>oth in trade and hi 
Mhi|i|>ing, ainounteil to (>!l |n.i ciMit., and in llie CAit\hi^ tiade to <>! |iei cent., 
or out of the cair^iug tiade under a foivi^u tiag, to K$ per cent. 
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more than a fraction of what, under more favourable con- 
ditions, may be expected in the future. When we reflect 
that to supply the needs of a population of 350,000,000 
there are only twenty-four ports at which foreign commerce 
is allowed in the first place to enter ; ^ that river navigation 
by steam, except upon the Yangtse, can scarcely be said to 
exist ; that vast markets are hidden away in the far interior 
which are practically under prevailing conditions inaccessible ; 
that the paucity and misery of communications are a by- word ; 
that every form of native enterprise is strangled unless power- 
ful officials have a personal interest at stake ; that officialism 
operates everywhere by a mathematical progression of 
squeezes ; that the multiplication of inland iikin or ocifvi 
stations swells the cost of foreign commodities to famine 
prices before they are offered for sale in the inland markets ; 
that China is deliberately throwing away her staple source 
of wealth, the tea-trade, by failure to adapt it to the altered 
requirements of consumers ; that in the same period in 
which she has doubled her trade Japan has trebled hers; 
and that with ()(),000,000 more mouths to feed and bodies 
to clothe, her total commerce is yet £80,000,000 less per 
annum than that of India : when all these facts are re- 
membered, it cannot be doubted that, compared with what 
might be, and some day will be done, we are only standing 
on the threshold of Chinese commercial expansion. 

* Tlie Treaty Poitu, oi>eneil by vaiioiis Treaties or Conventious with Gi*eat 
]iritain, Fi-ance, ami Germany, tunce the Nanking Treaty in 1842, are au 
follows: Canton (with Customs stations at Kowloon nud Lapiia), Anioy, 
Koochow, Ningpo, Shanghai, Nanking, Tientsin, Newchwang, Chefoo, Swatow, 
Kimigchow (in Hainan), Tamsui and Tainan, with their dejxindencies Kelung, 
Takow, and Anping in Formosa, Chinkinng, Kiukiang, Hankow, Ichang, 
Wuhn, Wenchow, Pakhoi, Chungking. The French, by a Trade Convention 
in 1887, also trade overland with Lungchow, Mcngtse, and Manghao. By 
the Treaty of Shimono»eki with Japan (April 1805) the following additional 
IKii-ts have been openctl : Shashih, Snchow, and Hangchow, By the Franco- 
C^hinese Treaty of .June 1895 Hokcow has been substituted for Manghao, 
and Ssumao has Ijecouic a Treaty Port, with rights of residence for a French 
Consul and French subjects. 
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Neither, in speaking of the occasional sources of friction 
between China and ourselves, do I allude to the Opium 
Question, which in the hands of enthusiastic or 
prejudiced ignorance in London has been pre- oJ^J^on. 
sented to English audiences in a guise that 
excites a smile in every Treaty Port in China. There, at 
least, everybody knows that the helpless Celestial is neither 
being forced nor befooled by an insidious and immoral 
Government at Calcutta ; that if not an ounce of Indian 
opium ever again passed through a Chinese custom-house, 
Chinamen would go on smoking their own inferior drug as 
keenly as ever ; ^ and that the pretence that China is hostile 
to the British people or to Christian missions because we 
intnKluced to her the opium habit (which she had already 
practised for centuries), is about as rational as to say that the 
national soreness that sometimes arises between England and 
France is due to our resentment at having to cross the 
Channel for our best brandy, in any case, long before our 
domestic Puritans have purged the national conscience of 
what they style this great sin, the Opium Question will have 
settled itself by the rapid decline of the Indian import and 
the acceptance by China herself of the undivideil responsi- 
bility for her own moral welfare. 

There remains the Missionary movement in China, which, 
next to, pcrha|>s even more than, the merchants, compels 
the attention of the British Foreign Office, and 
will here be treated only in so far as it affects the q^^I2 
international relations between the two countries. 
The missionary' himself resolutely declines to regard it from 
this standpoint He conceives himself to be there in obedi- 
ence to a divine summons, and to be pursuing the noblest 

' \h it its Imliaii o|tiMin ii* onlv Minoki-^l l>> aliuut V in c\«rt\ l<MXt wf tliv 
|io|MiliiCion. 
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of human callings. A friend of my own, an eminent divine 
in the English Church, speaking at Exeter Hall in answer to 
some observations which I had made in the columns of the 
Times u]K)n Christian Missions in China, thus stated the case 
from the Church's point of view : — 

*' The gHJii ur loss to civillsiition from Christian missions is not 
the question for the missionary. He is subject to h Master higher 
than any statesman or diplomatist of this world. It is not the 
missionary who h;is U\ reckon Mith the diplomatist, hut the diplo- 
matist with the missionary.' 

A variation of the same reply is that which I have in 
many lands received from the lips of missionaries, and which 
in their judgment appears to cut the ground away from all 
criticism, and to render argmnent superfluous. This is a 
repetition of the divine injunction which closes the Gospel 
of St. Matthew : ' Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost.' ^ Obedience to this supreme com- 
mand is the sole final test to which the missionary is willing 
to submit his action. He is the unworthy but chosen 
instrument of God himself It is useless, as I have ex- 
perienced, to point out to him that the selection of a single 
passage from the preaching of the founder of one faith, as 
the sanction of a movement against all other faiths, is a 
dangerous experiment. If, for instance, the disciple of 
Confucius were to quote an aphorism of that philosopher that 
justified the persecution of Christian missionaries as the 
sponsors of a mischievous innovation, what value would the 
Christian missionary attach to such a form of Chinese excul- 
pation ? Equally useless is it to remind him that Christ 
Himself seems to have contemplated the likelihood of an 
unsuccessful or inopportune propaganda when He said ; 

' Matt, xxviii. IJI. 
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' When they persecute you in this city, flee ye into another' ; * 
and again : ' Whosoever shall not receive you nor hear you, 
when ye depart thence, shake off the dust under your feet 
for a testimony against them/ - The authority wliich the 
missionary enthusiast is willing to attach to the ukase that 
accredits his enthusiasm, he ignores or deprecates when it 
appears to qualify its sanction. To him the course is clear, 
and has been mapped out in advance by a higher hand. 
That governments should fight, or that international relations 
should be imperilled over his wrecked house or insulted 
|)erson, would strike him as but a feather's weight in the 
scale compared with the great Hnal issue at stake — vias. the 
spiritual regeneration of a vast country and a mighty popu- 
lation plunged in heathenism and sin. Just, however, as the 
statesman is frequently called upon to correct the fighting 
general's plan of campiiign in the light of diplomatic |>o&si- 
bilities, so the im|)artinl observer must submit even the 
im))assioned aj)oiogia of the ( liristian evangelist to the cold 
test of politicnl nnd practical analysis. 

In endeavouring to arrive at an opinion upon so vexed a 
question, the risks, even after a careful study upon two 
separate occasions on the spot, of involuntary' 

iifnorance or unconscious bias, are so great that it ^o^f***"* 
^ ' "^ missions. 

will perhaps be wisest to state the case pm aufl 
rvm with as much fulness as s|)ace will |)ermit, leaving the 
reader to form his own conclusion. The facts are these. 
Whilst the Jesuit missionaries have been in China for cen- 
turies, and in many eases have done splendid work, the 
Protestant missions (of whom, princi|>ally, I desire to s}>eak) 
in the main date their institution from the 'I*reaties that 
closed the first China war filly years ago,^ and the second in 

• Mutt. X. /:\. - Mink xi. n. 

* The fiiiit ]*iote«tAiit iiUMMonary in t'liiim wm» tJif Kfv. K. XlotriMm, who 
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1858-60. Whereas in 1844 there were but thirty Protestant 

missionaries in China^ their numerical strength in 1 890 was 

1300 (including women), and in 1894 was said to be 1511. 

The total strength of all Christian missionaries in China is 

said to be 2000. Every year America, Canada, Australia, 

Sweden, and in a not inferior degree England, pour fresh 

recruits into the field, and the money that is subscribed for 

their support and that of their propaganda excels the 

revenue of many States. The question is. How do the 

soldiers of this costly crusade acquit themselves? 

The points that will universally be conceded in their 

favour are as follows : The devotion and self-sacrifice of 

many of their lives (particularly of those who in 

Their good native dress visit or inhabit the far interior), and 
service. '" 

the example of pious fortitude set to those among 
whom they labour; the influence of the education and 
culture thus diffused in kindling the softer virtues and in 
ameliorating the conditions of life; the slow but certain 
spread of Western knowledge ; the visible products of 
organised philanthropy in the shape of hospitals, medical 
dispensaries, orphanages, relief distribution, and schools; 
the occasional winning of genuine and noble-hearted con- 
verts from the enemy's fold ; ^ the exalted character of the 
spiritual sanction claimed by the missionaries ; the plausi- 
bility of the analogy drawn by them from the tardy incep- 
tion of Christian labour in other countries and earlier times ; 
the excellent work done by missionaries in writing learned, 

cnme to Canton in 1S07, ftnil jniblishcil his fnmou« tUctionary ami translation 
of the Bible in 1823. But thi^ was all the inor(> loinarkable for being an 
isolated effort. 

1 A hoBtile critic might retort that the leader of the Taiping Rebellion, 
wlio wai) a Christian convert, ami as such was hailed by many of the mission- 
aries as the herald of a new disi)ensation, snccecdeil in nothing better than 
in devastating thirt^^eu out of the eighteen provinces of China, antl in sacri- 
ficing the lives (at the lowest computation) of *^j¥)«ijXlO men. 
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though often unreadable, essays about the country and 
people. 

I should be the last person to claim that even this tabu* 
lated statement contained a complete record of the good work 
done by the missionaries. Much of their labour is 
necessarily devoid of immediate result, and is in- li^J"?^?! 
capable of being scientifically registered in a me- 
morandum. They sow the seed ; and if it does not fructify in 
their day or before our eyes, it mny well be germinating for a 
future eartime. No fair critic would withhold from the Chris- 
tian missions in China the credit of any prospective harvest 
that may be reaped by their successors when they have gone. 

On the other hand, it would be foolish to deny that in 
China their operations evoke a criticism, even at the hands 
of their own countr>'men, of which Exeter Hall ^, . .. 
very likely has no inkling, but M'hich in China and draw* 
itself, where Exeter Hall has never been heard 
of, is not to be despised ; and that there are features in 
their conduct of the campaign which may be said, not 
altogether unwarrantably, to furnish the enemy with cause 
to blaspheme. The alleged drawbacks to the work, or at 
least to the modiu operandi of the missionaries, fall under 
three heads : ( 1 ) religious and doctrinal ; (2) political ; and 
(3) practical ; with each of which I will deal in turn. 

With rare exceptions, more liberal-minded than their 
fellows, the missionaries adopt an attitude of implacable 
hostility to all native religions and ethics, ignor- 
ing alike their virtuous aspects and influence, the gious and 
all-powerful hold which they have acquired upon ij ."r!^* 
Chinese character, and the s;inction lent to them to Chinese 
by a venerable antiquity. Particularly is this 
the case with reganl to ancestor-worship, with which they 
decline all |Mirley ; although a rare retort would apfiear to 
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be open to a Chinaman in England who accidentally found 
his way into Westminster Abbey or St. Paul's. In 1790 
tlie young Cliristian Church in Korea, very much exercised 
about this question^ sent to the Roman Catholic bishop at 
Peking to inquire what its members ought to do. The 
response came that ancestor-worship of any kind or in an}' 
degree was incompatible with Christianity, and that no 
Korean could be a Christian who worshipped or burned 
incense before the family tablets. What the French bishop 
then answered, his coreligionists have always answxred ; 
and the same reply was from the earliest period returned 
by the Protestant missions also. I am not here concerned 
with the doctrinal justice of this decision, which is a matter 
for theologians rather than for the lay mind. I am 
interested only in pointing out the inevitable consequences 
of such an attitude. The Chinaman, who is entirely 
content with his own religion, and only asks to be left 
alone, is assailed by a propaganda that commences with an 
attack upon all that he holds most dear. To him the 
ethics of Confucius sum up the whole duty of man to the 
family and the State ; while the payment of homage to 
the higher powers is provided for by the polytheistic 
conceptions of the Buddhist cult. He hears the former 
disparaged, the latter derided. He is invited to become 
a convert at the cost of ceasing to be a citizen ; to tear 
up the sheet-anchor of all morality as the first condition 
of moral regeneration. Small wonder that a prop«iganda, 
which thus lays the axe to the very root of the tree, 
should encounter the 'stubborn resistance of all those who 
have been accustomed to seek shelter under its branches.' 

' It is ei|ually beginning at the wrong end to adopt the needless subser- 
vience to native supei'stitions that is in vogne at some of the Catholic 
eRtablishmenbt ; e.fj. in the LAzarist Orphanage at Kiukiang, where the feet 
of girls are deformed in order to co)iciliate native o))inion. 
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If the evangelists of some new faith were to appear in 

England, drawn from a race whom we hated and despised^ 

and were to commence their jireaching by denouncing the 

Bible, and cr)'ing Anathema upon the Apostles' Creed, 

what sort of reception would they meet with ? Moreover, 

this attitude on the |>art of the missionaries incurs the 

risk of defeating its own object ; for such iconoclasm, in 

the eyes of many critics, could only, even if successful, 

lead to two results, both equally to be deplored — the 

complete disintegration of the Chinese social fabric, and 

the collapse of Chinese morality. 

While thus warring with the most cherished beliefs of 

their hoped-for converts, the missionaries have not agreed 

among themselves as to the Chinese word to ^. 

^ Disputes as 

express the single Deity whom they preach, to name of 
and for whom the Jesuits, the Americans, and 
the English have at different times employed different 
titles, with the result of complete bewilderment to the 
native understanding, ill able to cope with the subtleties 
of theological logomachy. The 6rst-named adopt the 
title Tien Chu, i.e. I^rd of Heaven. The Americans and 
some English prefer the more im})al liable Chen Shen, f.r. 
True Spirit. 'I'he English Protestants and American 
Methodists adopt the Chinese Shang-ti, or Supreme Lord, 
the Deity whose worship (a survival of the primitive nature 
worship) I have descril)ed u)K)n the Altar of Heaven at 
Peking. Indeed, I have heanl of an English missionary 
who, in the old days when the latter enclosure was 
accessible to foreigners, is said to have conducted a service 
of the Church of England on the summit of the marble 
altar. 

Still less do the foreign teachers coincide u|X)n the form 
of religion itself, which is promulgated by the divines of 

T 
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a score of different schools^ each claiming the accredited 
custody of the oracles of God. To Chinamen a separate 
A th ^^^^ ^^ "^^ always distinguishable from a separate 
form of creed; and between Jesuits, Lazarists, Trap- 

** pists, Russian Greeks, Protestants, Churches 

of England, Scotland, Canada, and America, Baptists, 
Presbyterians, Methodists, Congregationalists, Episcopalians, 
Free Christians, and all the self-accredited polyonymous 
missioniary societies, he finds it hard to determine who are 
the true and who the false prophets, or whether any are 
true at all. Again, conceive the parallel case in our own 
country. Suppose the apostles of some new manifestation 
to reach our shores with a creed in their pockets that 
claimed a supernatural origin and a divine authority; and 
suppose these pioneers to be presently succeeded by others, 
not in one batch only, or in half a dozen, or in a dozen, 
but in a score of detachments, each proclaiming the 
fallibility or spuriousness of the others, and its own superior 
authentication — what should we say to these bearers of the 
heavenly message, who could not even agree together upon 
its terms ? 

Another cause for stumbling has been supplied by the 

circulation of imperfectly revised translations of the Bible 

through the country. The missionary societies do 

Unrcviscd j^^^ seem to have sufficiently realised that the 

transla- ^ 

lions of Holy Scriptures, which require in places some 
lures. explanation, if not some expurgation, for ourselves, 

may stand in still greater need of editing for a 
community who care nothing about the customs or pre- 
possessions of the ancient Jews, but who are invited to 
accept the entire volume as a revelation from on high. I 
am aware of a so-called English missionary who rampages 
about Central Asia with the funds supplied by societies at 
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home, anil \«ho, taking with him a portmanteau full of 
Bibles, thinks that by drojiping its contents here and there, 
he is winning recruits to the fold of Christ. What is the 
educated Chinaman likely to think, for instance, of Samuel 
hewing Agag in jiieces before the Lonl, or of David setting 
Uriah in the forefront of the b.'ittle, and commissioning 
Solomon to slay Shimei, whose life he hnd himself sworn 
to s|>are, or of Solomon exchanging love-lyrics with the 
Shulamite woman ? l-lven in the New Testament the • 
bidding to forsake father and mother for the sake of Christ 
must to the Ciiinaman's eyes be the height of profanity, 
whilst if he can follow the logic of St. Paul, he accomplishes 
that which is beyond the power of many educated Christians. 
To the Chinese people, who have great faith but little hoj>e 
in their own creeds, a simple statement of the teaching of 
Christ might be a glorious and welcome revelation. Hut 
the text of the Scriptures, unsoftened and unexplained, has 
no such necessary effect, and is ca|>able, in ingenious hands 
(as the Hunan publications sufliciently showed), of bein*; 
converted into an argument against that which it is intended 
to sup|>ort. 

If the text of the Bible is thus wrested into a cause of 
offence, neither is the intrinsic abstruseness of the do^ma 
which it inculcates easy of interpretati<m in a 
manner that conveys enlightenment to the Chinese , ^'*^'^" 
intellect. The mysteries, ftir instance, attaching 
to the Christian theogony, and to the doctrine of the Trinity, 
whilst to the believer they only supply welcome material 
for faith, arc to the unbeliever excellent grtiund for 
suspicion. 

Finally, the religion whose vehicles of diffusion I have 
discussed is disseminated in many cases by a number of 
irres{Minsible itinerants, each of whom is a law unto himself, 



.^'ina. 
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many of whom disown communion with any Churchy and 

whose single-minded fervour is dearly purchased at the cost 

of the doctrinal confusion entailed. Some of my 
Irresponsi* 
ble itine- own schoolfellows had felt the call^ and had 

rancy. spontiineously given to China what was meant for 

mankind. Upon inquiry as to their whereabouts and doings^ 

I learned that more than one had severed his connection 

with any denomination, and was proceeding against the 

infidel upon his own plan of campaign, lliis may be 

magnificent, but it is not scientific warfare. 

The political drawbacks to the missionaries' work are less 

exclusively matters of their own creation. China can never 

forget that, unlike the Christians in early Rome, 

in early Gaul, or in early Britain, they owe their 

admission here to no tacit acquiescence on her own part, 

much less to any expressed desire ; but solely to the coercion 

of a superior and victorious strength. Each station is a 

sardonic reminder to them that they have been made to pass 

under the Caudine Forks. Nay, it is more; for it is a 

reminder of the duplicity as well as of the power of the 

conqueror ; seeing that the right of residence in the interior 

of China is only enjoyed by the British and other missionaries 

in virtue of the most favoured nation clause in our own 

Treaty, taking advantage of a spurious paragraph introduced 

by a French missionary into the Chinese text of the French 

Treaty of 1 8()0, and either not discovered by the Chinese, 

or not repudiated by them until it was too late. Let me 

briefly recapitulate the history of this curious and not 

altogether creditable page of history. 

The only passage in Lord Elgin's Treaty of 
History 

of the lientsin in 1858, relating directly to the mission- 

Treaties, aries, is that commonly known as the Toleration 
Clause, which was copied without substantial alteration from 
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the treaties already concluded by China with Russia and the 
United States. Article viii. of the English Treaty runs as 
follows : — 

*The ChriKtiun reli^on, as pnifessed by Protestantn and Roman 
Catliolics^ iuculcates the practice of virtue^ and teaches mau to 
du as he would 1»e done 1>y. PersiinA teacliinf^ ur professing it, 
therefore, shall alike 1>e entitled to the protection of the Oiinese 
nutlioritieft ; nor kIwiII any sucIi, peaceahly pursuing* their codling, 
and not offending figainst tlie laM-, l»e ]>erKecute<l or interfered 
with. * 

A later clause in the same treaty (Article xii.) was sub- 
sequently ap]>ealed to as giving English missionaries the 
right to rent or own land and buildings in the interior : — 

' Britisli suhjectM, whether at the portx or at other pfactff, desiring 
to build or 0)>en houM^, warehouses, churches, hospitids, or burial- 
grounds, slmll make their a^eement for the land or buildinic^ they 
re4|uire at the nites prevailing amont; the people, equitddy and 
without exactions on either side.' 

But it was then explained, and has alM-ays been held by 
the British Government, that the M-onls, ' at other piacejt,' 
u|)on which alone the pretension rested, had never been 
intended to confer, and could not be construeil as conferring, 
such a right, Lonl Elgin having only introduced them in 
order to cover the case of places such as Wham|X)a, Woosung, 
and Taku, which are situated res|>ectivfly at the distance of 
a few miles below Canton, Shanghai, and Tientsin, and where 
it might be found desirable, instead of or in addition to the 
Treaty Ports, to establish foreign settlements. Indeed, if 
the words had nieant places in the interior promiscuously, 
there would obviously have been no necessity for subsequent 
treaties opening fresh Treaty Ports, which concessions have 
only been procured as a n)nipt*ns;ition for outrage, or with 
immense difiicultv. 

The British Treaties, acconlingly, while they secure to 
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the missionary full protection everj'where in the pursuit of 
his calling, and in the possession of house and church 
property in the Treaty Ports, do not give him the right 
either of residence or of ownership in the interior. It was 
reserved for the French to supply the deficiency. 

Already, in the French Treaty of 1858, the privileges 
above mentioned had been definitely guaranteed. Article 
XIII. says, in terms not unlike those of the English 
Treaty : — 

* TJie C'liristinn relipon having for its essential object the leading 
(if nieu to virtue, the members of all Christian communities shall 
enjoy entire security for their persons and j»roi»erty, and the free 
exercise of their religion ; and efiicient protection shall be given 
to missionaries who travel ])eaceably in the interior, furnished M'itli 
}uissports as provided for in Article viii. No hindrance shall he 
offered by the authorities of t)ie Chinese Empire to the recognised 
right of every individual in China to embrace, if he so please, 
Christianity, and to follow its practices Mithout being liable to any 
])unishuient therefor. ' 

Two years later, after the capture of Peking and the 
sacking of the Summer Palace by the allied forces, both 
England and France exacted supijlementary Conventions, 
which were signed at Peking in ISGO. Article vi. of the 
French Convention stipulated for the restoration to them 
of the religious and philanthropic establishments, the ceme- 
teries, and other dependencies which had been confiscated 
during tlie persecutions. At this juncture and in this 
section of the treaty it was, that a French missionary, 
acting as interpreter for the French mission, introduced the 
following clause into the Chinese text, while the document 
was being transcribed : — 

* It is, in addition, i»ermitted to Frcndi missionaries to rent and 
puri'liasc L'nid in sill the provinces and to erect buihlings thereon 
at jdeasurc' 
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Now by Article 111. of the previous Treaty of Tienstin 
(1858) it had already been agreed that the French text 
should be considered the authoritative version ; and there- 
fore this clause, thus surreptitiously interpolated into the 
Chinese text only, and not to be found in the French text, 
was invalid ab initio. The Chinese, however, did not at 
once detect the fraud ; and when they did, were either too 
proud or too fearful of the consequences to contest the point 
Tlie British Government professed its readiness to retire 
from a position which had no solid or legitimate foundation. 
But as the claim was consistently vmdicated by the French, 
without serious protest from the Chinese, so the British 
tacitly acquired the right also ; and to it is owing the 
privileged status which the missionaries now enjoy, and 
which is not shared by a single other class of their country- 
men. 

Though the Chinese did not repudiate the interpolated 
clause, there was nevertheless some dispute and correspond- 
ence thereupon; which culminated, in 1865, in an under- 
standing between the Tsungli Yamen and the then French 
Minister as to the exact inteqiretation that was to be placed 
upon it Among other things, it was agreed that property 
acquired by French missionaries in the interior should be 
registered in the name, not of individual mission- 
arics or converts, but of the parent society. ^""•** 
Other stipulations provided for due notice to under- 
the local authorities of the intention to acquire 
property, etc., in the interior.' As a matter of fact, these 
conditions are not always observed by the Protestant 
missionaries, much of the property acquired by them being 

* In December 18!M, M. (ier»rtl, the Krencli Minister at IVking, Utkinf 
athiiiiUge of Uic recovcreil intluence uf Frmiice, liunte«l up the Itertlifiny 
(Convention of IHikTi, nntl )»rocurr«l itM formal mtifioition hy the Tnungli 
Vamen, anil its offictal circuUtion to the IVuvinciAl liovenior*. 
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registered and held in the name of converts, and made 
over by private agreement to the foreign missionary. 

In the diplomatic complications arising out of the mission- 
ary massacres at Wuhu and Wuhsueh in 1891, the combined 
. . . pressure of the foreign representatives, reinforced 
Edict of by gunboats, availed to extract from the Chinese 
Government an Imperial Eklict, which was pub- 
lished in the Peking Gazette of June IS, 1891, and was 
ordered to be posted in the principal cities of the Empire — 
an order which, it is needless to add, the Provincial 
Governors, wherever they conveniently could, disobeyed. 
To this decree the Christian missionaries are now disposed 
to look as the charter of their liberties, confirming and to 
some extent superseding the text of the Treaties. After 
directing the civil and military authorities in the disturbed 
provinces to arrest and try the principal criminals, and to 
condemn the guilty to death, the Emperor proceeded with 
this general statement of the missionaries' rights : — 

' llie ri^lit of foreign missiunnries to promul^ite their religions 
in Cliiim is provided for by Treaty and l»y Edicts which were pre- 
viously i<;sued ; the authorities of all the provinces were com- 
manded to afford tliem protection as rircumst;uices required. . . . 
Tlie religions of the U''est have for their object the inculcation of 
virtue, and thou^li people become ciuiverts they still remain 
Chinese subjects and continue to be amenable to the jurisilictiou 
t»f the local authorities, 'lliere is no reason why there should not 
be harmony between the ordinary people and the adherents of 
foreign religions ; and the whole trouble arises from lawless 
ruffians fabric^iting bjiseless stories and making an opportunity for 
creating disturbance. These bad characters exist everywhere. 
We command tlie Mancliu Generals-in-Cliief, the \*icerovs and 
Governoi*s in all tbe provinces, to issue proclamations clearly ex- 
plaining to tbe peojde that tliey must on no account give a ready 
ear to such idle tjiles and wantonly cause trouble. Let all who 
post anonymous pbu'ards and spread false rumours, inflaming the 
minds of tbe people, be at once arrested and severely punishetl. 
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'llie local authorities are lioiind to afford due protection at hU 
titiies to the i>erNon»i and i>roi»erty of forei|Cii nierchaiitH and foreign 
misMionarieft; and must not allow them to 1»e injure<l or mole«(te<l 
hy evil chanicterH. Should the precitutionary mea.«ures lie lackiu|r 
in <ttrinfrency, and troulde lie the rexult, we command that the 
locnl authoriticM be Mjverelv denounced.' * 

• 

This decree may perhaps be said to cover and condone 
any previously existing flaw in the mi^ionaries' |)osition, and 
to lend a direct Imperial sanction to their presence and pro- 
paganda in the interior. Extracted as it was, however, by 
sheer compulsion from the Chinese (fovemment, and in the 
main dictated by the foreign Ministers, it represents no 
spontaneous change of attitude on the part of the former ; 
whilst it is to be fearetl that its practical influence will be 
ver)' small. 

Such is the history of the circumstances under which 
the Christian missionaries have gained a foothold in the 
interior of the Chinese Empire. If the Chinese, 
with their ingrained disposition to accept facts, ^^niimenn. 
have forgotten alike the duplicity of the foreigner 
and their own humiliation, nevertheless the presence of 
the missionaries is a testimony to the continued ascendency 
of an alien Power, still maintained, as it was originally 
intro<Uiced, by force. As such the Chinese, who disHke 
nil foreigners, regnnl the missionaries in juirticular with an 
intense aversion, considering them the agents of a |K>licy 
which has been antl is forced n|M)n them in opposition both 
to the interests of the Government, the sentiments of the 
litcratiy and the convictions of the |>eople. A converse illustra- 
tion, minus the stimulus of the odimn iheik/agicMm, is supplied 
by the detestation with which the Chinese immigrant is 
himself elsewhere regarded by the white man, by the 
Australian in Sydney, or the American in San Francisco. 

» PnHinMnaarH Bhtr fi,^»l, Chlim, No. 1. IHW. 
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Nor is this impression diminished by the attitude of the 

missionaries themselves, many of whom, though they 

rr^ , buckle on their armour as the soldiers of Christ, 

The appeal 

for gun- remember only in times of peril that they are 

citizens of this or that empire or republic, and 

clamour for a gunboat with which to insure respect for 

the Gospel. To this too ready ap])eal to the physical 

sanction of a national flag there are many honourable 

exceptions — men who carry their lives in their hands, and 

uncomplainingly submit to indignities which they have 

undertaken to endure in a higher cause than that of their 

nationality. Nevertheless the presence of the missionary 

bodies as a whole in the country is a constant anxiety to 

the Legations, by whom in the last resort their interests, 

resting as they do upon treaties, must be defended; and 

is equally distasteful to the Chinese Government, which 

frequently finds itself called upon to reprimand a native 

ofKcial or to punish a local community at the cost of great 

odium to itself. This is the explanation of the extreme 

reluctance exhibited, as a rule, by the central authority 

in bringing to justice the notorious authors of calumny or 

outrage. The secret symjmthies of the people are behind 

the malefactor; and the Government feels that it may be 

straining a bond of allegiance, which already, in the case 

of many of the outlying provinces, is stretched almost to 

the point of rupture. 

In some districts the unpopularity of the missionaries 

has been increased by the special privileges which they 

„ . ., are disposed to claim on behalf of native converts 

Pnvnleges '^ 

claimed for engaged in litigation or other disputes ; and by 

their interference in the civil affairs of the 

neighbourhood in which they reside. Just as in Southern 

India many a native becomes a Christian in order to get 
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a situation as a senaiit or a clerk, so in China it not 
infrequently happens that a shady character will suddenly 
6nd salvation for the sake of the material advantages or 
protection which it may be expected to confer upon him. 

But to the thou/crhtful Chinaman's eye, ]>enetrating a 
little below the surface, the real political danger is more 
deeply rooted than any such superficial symptoms . . 
might ap])ear to suggest. He sees in missionar}' nunt in 
enterprise the existence of an insidious twpcnitm 
in imjHrrio, of a secret society hostile to the commonwealth, 
of damage and detriment to the State. He remembers 
that the most frightful visitation which China has suffered 
in modem times, the Taiping rebellion, by which over 
20,000,000 of her people |)erished, was in its inception a 
Christian movement, led by an alleged Christian convert, 
and projected to Christianise his countr}'men ; and with 
these experiences before him he may well feel qualms at 
any signs of increasing missionary influence. In the case 
of the French missions, with whom as Roman Catholics I 
have not here been dealing, there is an additional ground 
for mistrust ; for the Chinese see that the French Govern- 
ment is here engaged in forcing upon them the very men 
and the selfsame religion whom it has sought to expel from 
its own land — an act of duplicity which in their minds can 
only mask some dark political cabal. 

It is sometimes said by missionary champions, that of 
the recurring outbreaks against them, the missionaries, 
though the victims, are commonly not the cause; p. ^ 
the movement being in reality a deep-seated plot pohtical 
concocted by political malcontents to embroil 
either the provincial with the Imperial Government, or the 
latter with foreign Powers. How far this is the case there 
exist few means of accurately detennining. But the plea 
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is believed, by those who know best, to be destitute of 
validity ; though there are obvious reasons for its en- 
couragement by the Tsungli Yamen, who can thereby 
plead internal disorder as an excuse for their own responsi^ 
bility. 

Finally, there are the practical charges brought against 
the work, arising partly from the missionaries* own conduct, 

p . . partly from the gross superstitions of the people. 
Mission Of the former character are the allegations that 
are so frequently made, not without apparent 
justification, about the personnel and surroundings of the 
missions, |)articularly in the Treaty Ports; about the lack 
of personal aptitudes, inseparable from a career that has 
already in some cases, especially in that of the American 
missionaries, come to be regarded as a profession ; and 
about the well-appointed houses, the comfortable manner 
of living, the summer exodus to the hills, the domestic 
engrossments and large families, which, strange to say, are 
encouraged by a liberal subsidy from the parent society 
for each new arrival in the missionary nursery. 

Another source of misunderstanding is the constantly 
increasing employment of women, and particularly of 
p . unmarried women, by the missionary bodies. A 

ment of steamer rarely sails from the American shores 
for Yokohama without carr}'ing a bevy of young 
girls, fresh from the schoolroom or the seminar}', who, 
with the impulsive innocence of youth, are about to devote 
their young lives and energies to what they conceive to be 
the noblest of purposes in Japan or China. A scarcely in- 
ferior stream of female recruitment flows in from the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies.* Now I do not say that the 

* Of the 1.300 ]*rotosUnt inisKiounriex in China in IStM), ah many as 700, or 
more than half, were women : ontl of these 'M\\ were unmanie<l women. 
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work of the female missionary is thrown away, or that there 
may not be cases in which her devotion reaj^s an ample 
harvest. Neither ilo I presume for one moment to question 
the honest self-sacrifice of the act ; but I do say that in a 
country like China — where, on the one hand, very different 
notions of the emancipation of women prevail from those to 
which we are accustomed, and on the other hand an element 
of almost brutal coarseness enters largely into the composi- 
tion of the native character — the institution of sisterhoods, 
planted alongside of male establishments, the spectacle of 
unmarried persons of l>oth sexes residing and working to- 
gether, both in public and in private, and of girls making 
long journeys into the interior without responsible escort, 
are sources of a misunderstanding at which the pure-minded 
may afford to scoff*, but which in many cases has more to do 
with anti-missionary feeling in China than any amount of 
national hostility or doctrinal antagonism. In ISflS, at the 
remote inland town of Kuei-hwa-cheng, a friend of mine 
encountered a missionary community consisting of one male 
and of twenty Swedish girls. The propaganda of the latter 
consisted in parading the streets and singing hymns to the 
strumming of tambourines and guitars. The society that 
that had committed the outrage of sending out these inno- 
cent girls only allowed them J?*200, or £27, lOs. a year 
apiece, for boanl, lodging, and clothing. As a consequence 
they were destitute of the smallest comforts of life, and 
could not even perform their toilette without the imperti- 
nent eyes of Chinamen being directed upon them through 
the paper screens. Can anything more futile than such an 
enterprise be conceived, or more culpable } The popular 
feeling against female missionaries was illustratetl in the 
recent massacres at Kutien (August lSf);"»), where out of ten 
persons that perished, eight were women. 
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To the same class of preventible sources of mischief be- 
long the charges of arrogance and tactlessness that are 

o. ,. sometimes levelled a^rainst the missionaries in their 

Situation " 

of build- selections of sites for Churches or private dwell- 
* ings. To the European an elevation or command- 

ing site is always, both for picturesque and sanitary reasons^ 
preferable to a lower position ; while for purposes of privacy 
or protection, a high enclosure wall is superior to a low one. 
But to the Chinaman, with his extraordinary ideas about the 
Jengskui, or Spirits of Air and Water, and his geomantic 
superstitions, a building in an elevated situation appears to 
have an effect like the * evil eye/ and is a source of genuine 
suspicion and alarm ; while anything appertaining to secrecy 
suggests to his depraved imagination the ambiguous charac- 
ter of Eleusinian mysteries. It is strange that missionaries 
of all sects and creeds seem to be quite unable to resist these 
easily surmounted temptations. At Tokio, in Japan, the most 
commanding edifice in the entire city is the Russian Cathedral 
that crowns one of its timbered heights. At Canton the 
twin towers of the French Gothic Cathedral, erected under 
circumstances that should bring a blush to every Christian's 
cheek, may be seen for miles across the level country. At 
Peking, one of the French Cathedrals, the Peitang, actually 
overlooked the sacrosanct enclosure of the Forbidden City ; 
until at length, after prolonged negotiations, and the gift of a 
superior site elsewhere, the French authorities were per- 
suaded, in 1885, to acquiesce in its removal. 

Another source of friction between the missionaries and 
the Chinese is the refusal of the native converts made by the 
-^ - . - former to contribute to the expenses of the 

converts to numerous semi-religious festivals that form such 

subscrit)C 

an important factor in the social life of China. A 

certain quota is demanded from every Chinese family to- 
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wards these periodical ceremonies ; and the more converts 
there are in the town or locality, the more the unconverted 
have to pay. The exemption of the Christian proselytes 
from claims of this kind has been more or less recognised by 
the Chinese Government ; but no oHicial sanction can avert 
the social ostracism that is the local penalty of refusal. The 
name of the defaulter is removed from the family register, 
and he is debarred from participating in all the advantages 
conferred by the institution of clan life in China. 

Furthermore, the missionaries are universally credited by 
the people with a power of witchcraft, essentially similar in 
kind to the beliefs that used to prevail widely in 
England, and are still not altogether extirpated, ^ichcraft 
as to the magical i>owers of individual persons, 
commonly old women, supposed to be in intimate alliance 
with the devil himself. If there is a drought, or a flood, or 
any sudden visitation in China, it is frequently attributed to 
missionary incantations. If sickness or death assails a house 
contiguous to the missionary's abode, it is equally ascribed 
to the malevolent influence of the foreigner. 

More fantastic in appearance, but also more sinister in 
operation, are the abominable and disgusting charges tliat 
are freely brought against the missionaries by the 
lUcraii — charges of gross personal immorality and !w^l~f 
of kidnapping and mutilation of children, which, 
however monstrous and malevolent, are not the less, but 
the more serious, because they are fimdy believed by the 
ignorant audiences to whom they are addressed. The mys- 
tery' of the Feast of the Holy Sacrament, the prii'acy of the 
Confessional, may be to the Christian among the most idol- 
ised and sacred of his religious associations. The foul- 
minded Chinese critic sees in them only a hypocritical mask 
for indecency and wrong-doing. The hospitals and orphan- 
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ages of the Christian societies have sometimes been recruited 
for with a not too judicious avidity by their philanthropic 
patrons ; while they receive many miserable inmates whom 
an early death overtakes in the natural course of things. It 
is firmly believed by the masses in China that foundlings are 
taken in^ and that sick women and children are enticed to 
these institutions to be murdered by the missionaries for the 
sake of the therapeutic or chemical properties attaching to 
their viscera, or eyes, or brains. 

It must be remembered that in the Chinese pharma- 
copoeia anthropophagous remedies are held in the highest 
esteem; and that particular parts of the human body, 
administered in powders or decoctions, are recommended 
as a sovereign remedy. A son who thus sacrifices some 
portion of his flesh for a sick parent, or a wife for au invalid 
husband, is regarded as having performed the most meritorious 
of acts, and is sometimes rewarded by the provincial Govern- 
ment with a pailow, or commemorative arch. The medicines 
distributed in the mission dispensary, the chemicals employed 
in the scientific processes, such as photography, to which the 
foreign magician is prone, have undoubtedly, in the eyes of 
the ignorant masses, been obtained by these methods. It 
was to such a belief that the famous Tientsin massacres in 
1870, the Wuhsueh murders in 1891, and the Cheng-tu 
outrages in ISS^"*, were mainly due; and when these horrible 
charges are reinforced by every variety of pamphlet and 
leaflet and filthy caricature and obscene lampoon, issued 
with the secret connivance of the local authority, as in the 
publications of the notorious Chow Han in 1891, in the 
province of Hunan, it may readily be conceived what a 
terrible and almost insurmountable weight of prejudice is 
excited. To intelligent persons all this may sound senseless 
and irratioiial enough ; but again I am compelled to remind 
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my readers that to this day there are many parts of Europe 
where precisely analogous su]>erstitions prevail among the 
ignorant peasantry, against the Jews in fNirticular ; and that 
the last decade alone has witnessed a longer list of murders 
and outrages in Christian Europe, due to an almost identical 
cause, than has been contributed in the same period by the 
whole of |>agan China. 

Such, briefly summarised, is a list of the main drawbacks, 
or in some cases failings, by which the Protestant missionary 
movement in (liina is retarded. I refrain from 
indicating any personal acceptance of their truth, ^^"*"™*'*C 
since it may be said that my opportunities for 
forming a trustworthy judgment have not, in spite of two 
visits to the country, been sufficient; but I state them as 
1 have derived them orally from numerous resident authori- 
ties, as well as from the study of news{)apers published iu 
China, of official reports, and of the writings and speeches of 
the missionaries themselves. ^ I have no other desire than to 
enable my readers, firstly, to see that there are two sides to 
the missionary question, and secondly, before making up 
their own min<is upon it, to form some idea of what those 
sides are. 

Whatever the proportion of truth or falsehood in this pre- 
sentment of the case, there seems, at least to my mind, to be 

small doubt that the cause of Christianity is not 

; Results. 

advancing in China with a nipidity in the least 
commensurate to the prodigious outlay of money, self- 

* Kor thf litiulj* of the «jiu»«tioii iimy U« ii*cojnrnrn«lc<l, The A^Ui- Foreign 
Riot$ in i'hitut in l.s:il, re|iti)>]i((lie<l fmiii tlic Xorth Chitut Herald At 
Shanghai ; 'Hie ParlitmuttUtrf, Wur ///^a-, China No. 1, IHUl ; No. «, 18W; 
a recent itaniphlet hy Mr. V. T. CJanlner. of the iSritihh C'on»ular Service in 
China ; an<l aliove all, tnu excellent l>ix)chures entitleil Mi»*ionarir$ in 
Chitut^ and Chitui autf Chriittianitif, hv Mr. A. Michic of Tieut«in, an 
atithority whoKC writingM on all i<uhjc*ctM cunnecte«l with CHiina are din* 
tingtiinlietl Ijoth hv remorkahlv inMight »u*\ gM-nt literary ability. 
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sacrifice, and human power. To many it appears to be 
receding. Such, of course, is not the impression that will 
be derived from missionary publications. But, if we accept 
their own figures, which in the year 1890 showed a total of 
1300 Protestant missionaries (women included) and only 
37,300 native converts,^ or a fold of less than SO to each 
shepherd, and a proportion of only one in every 10,000 of 
the Chinese population, it must be admitted that the 
surviving harvest after half a century's labour is not 
large.- Meanwhile the temper of the native peoples may 
be gathered from the incidents of contemporary history. 
During the short time that I was in the China Seas in 
1892, three fresh cases were recorded of aggravated assault 
upon missionaries and their wives. Since then two un- 
offending Swedish missionaries have been brutally murdered 
at Sungpu. In the spring of 189<^ occured the Szechuan 
riots at Cheng-tu and other places ; and then in August 
ensued the ghastly atrocities, involving the murder of ten 
persons, at Kutien. This does not look as though the reign 
of peace had yet dawned. 

Here, however, I am only concerned with the danger that 
a movement exposed, whether justly or unjustly, to these 
attacks must entail upon the general interests of foreign 
Powers in China. Those interests are not solely co-extensive 

^ The mlMMionarios have explained thnt theso arc *the inner circle of 
communicants* only. Tho.v cinim that if 'tho whole number of ailherenttt 
lie reckoneil, including Itaptixed |)ersonH wlio are not communicant^^ and botut 
jidc candidates for 1>jii>tisni,' tiie total mu«t Iw niidti)tlied by at least thi-ee, 
jKjrhaps hy four. T<» a layinnn, however, these gi-adc^i of prosclytism aiT a 
little puzzling. 

-' A few years ago the Roman Catholics ]ml)lisIiod tlie figures of their 
missions in China, which were ns follows: liishops 41, Euro|K»an priestx GG4, 
Native priests 550, ^Colleges .U, Convents -H Native couveits 1,09«,818. 
Thus, for one-half the numlnM- of Kuro|K?an niissionancM, they have thirty 
times tlje number of disciplrs. On the other hniul, thoy have the advantage 
of a UMich fdder estiiMishment. 
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with the work of evangelisation. They embrace the entire 

field of international relationfihip u|x>n which peoples meet 

and hold intercourse; and it should be the first 

object of diplomacy to remove from this arena, or ^5 "8^^ 

policy, 
at least to minimise upon its surface, all [>ossible kespect 

sources of complication. The Christian missions 7^c!^lfg,^, 
are in China ; they were introduced there by our- 
selves ; they were accepted or at least submitted to by the 
Chinese Government ; there we have hitherto maintained 
them ; there undoubtedly tliey will remain. However much 
the unfriendly critic might welcome their wholesale de- 
|)ortation, no such solution is practicable. So long as the 
Treaties are not rescinded, their obligation can neither be 
evaded by foreign Governments nor trampled on with 
impunity by the Chinese. Whether it was wise or not 
to introduce missionaries in the first place, China, having 
undertaken to protect their persons and to tolerate their 
faith, must fulfil her pledge, and cannot be i>ermitted to 
combine a mere lip res|>ect for the engagement with secret 
connivance at its violation. Still less must the idea be 
allowed to prevail that a mere money compensation will 
suffice to expiate any or every outrage. The exaction of 
blood-money is at the best but a poor fonn of diplomatic 
amends ; but blood-money in return for the lives of innocent 
men, whose protection h<is been guaranteed by treaty, and 
who have been bnitnlly done to death, is almost an aggrava- 
tion of the offence. The Chinese themselves will be the 
last to feel surprise at an attitude of resolution on the part 
of the foreigner. Finnness is the only ))olicy for which 
they entertain any respect. It would of course be best if, 
in all cases of outrage or crime, whether hap])ening to an 
Englishman, a Frenchman, or an American, joint action 
were taken by all the Powers. Such united pressure it 
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would be almost impossible to resist. UnfortuDately, inter- 
national jealousies or differences render such a co-operation 
difficult of attainment ; and the steps in that direction which 
were taken, at Lord Salisbury's initiative, after the murders 
of IS91, and which assumed the form of a collective note 
addressed by the Powers to the Tsungli Yamen, failed in 
their object, owing to the withdrawal of the United States 
from the concert. That the action of a single Power, if 
taken with sufficient evidence of earnestness, is capable of 
bringing the Chinese Government to its knees, has been 
shown by the rapidity with which, as these pages go to 
print (October 18f)3) Lord Salisbury's ultimatum in regard 
to the degradation of the late Viceroy of Szechuan, the 
proven author of the Cheng-tu riots, has been accepted, when 
backed up by the appearance of a British squadron in the 
Yangtse. 

Nevertheless, while the primary canon of political action 
should be the adequate fulfilment of admitted obligations^ 
statesmanship has other and supplementary duties 
precmi- to perform. It should aim at a cautious tightening 
tions. ^£ ^^^ reins, whereby the causes of offence may be 
abridged, the vagaries of indiscreet enthusiasm kept in 
check, and the political aspects of missionary enterprise 
contracted within the smallest possible dimensions. There 
are some who recommend that the missionaries should 
dispense with foreign protection altogether, and, proceeding 
without passports, should live as Chinese subjects under 
Chinese laws. Such a solution is probably more Quixotic 
than feasible, and might lead to worse disaster. A very 
strict revision, however, of the conditions of travel and 
residence in the interior is much to be desired. Some 
limitation ought to be placed ujx)n the irresponsible vagrancy 
of European subjects over remote and fanatical parts of the 
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Chinese dominions, l^assports should be absolutely refused 
at the discretion of the Minister, exercised with regard to 
the character both of the locality and the applicant. When 
granted, they might specify the name of the province, 
district, or town to which, and to which only, the bearer is 
accredited. Already they give a general sketch of the route 
which he proposes to follow. L-|x>n his arrival he might be 
compelled to report himself to the local magistracy, and to 
notify his future movements to the latter. Such a demand 
has, 1 believe, more than once been made by the Chinese 
Government, but has been steadily refused. The relations 
between the civil authorities and the Christians in matters 
pertaining to the acquisition and tenure of land should be 
clearly defined and assimilated as far as possible to native 
custom. The opening of all mission establishments to the 
inspection of Government officials is recommended by some 
as an antidote to the horrible prevalent su|ierstitions. Of 
more avail would it be to curtail within the luirrowest limits 
the institutions, such as orphanages and sisterhoods, that 
give currency to these odious beliefs. 'I'he employment of 
hundreds of young unmarried foreign girls in various branches 
of missionary work, though the most popular current phase 
of the movement, is greatly to be <lcprecatetl, as giving rise 
to the very panlonnble misinterpretations of which 1 have 
spoken ; and ought to be curtailed by educated opinion at 
home. 

In the last resort more will depend upon the character 
and conduct of the missionaries themselves than u|x>n the 
checks devised by even a friendly diplomacy. 
Impulsive virtue and raw enthusiasm are not „.^?*jj^j^r 
necessarily the best credentials for a missionarj* 
career. The sensational appeal from the platform of Kxeter 
Mall, and the des])atch o{ the heterogeneous com|)any that 
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respond to the summons, like a draft of young volunteer 
recruits to the theatre of war, are fraught with infinite 
danger. It behoves the parent societies, both in Great 
Britain and America, by a more careful choice of the men 
whom they send forth, and the emissaries themselves, by an 
anxious regulation of their own conduct, to anticipate and^ 
if it may be, to avert the danger which, under existing 
conditions, confronts alike the interests of the country under 
whose flag they march, and the sublime cause to which they 
have devoted their lives. 



CHArrKR X 

IIIK NO-4 ALLKU AWAKKNIXi; OF CIJJNA 

Mem xiniKT erit, qiiuiiiain Mcm|icr fiiit idem. 
Noll aiiiun \ ulerc jiatrcM aliiiiiivc neifoUMi 
AH|iiciciit. DcUN est (|ui nun tniitAtur tii mxo. 

M AM LI I'll : Attmn. i. yjH-biSO, 

Seven years ago the Western, and I dare say the Eastern 
world also, in so far as it was made aware of the fact^ was 
startled by the appearance in the pages of an 
English magazine of an article purporting to have ^w^kc'?* 
been written by the foremost (Miinaman then 
living, a tried st;itesman and u successful ambassador, in 
which, with a skilfulness that was to be ex|)ccted of his 
abilities, and with an emanci|Nition of sentiment that was 
surprising in his nationality, he advanced the propositions that 
China had at length been aroused from her age-long sleep, 
and, with the same energy with which she had for so many 
centuries pursued and idealised the immobile, was about to 
cuter into the turbulent com|)etition of modem progress.* 
Possibly the Marquis Tseng, assuming that he wrote the article 
— which I believe that there is good reason for doubting — may 
have believed in his own assurances ; unquestionably they 
proved (Mlatable to the large class of European readers who 
cannot conceive ofany standani of life, either for an individual 
or a nation, except that which prevails in the countrj* of which 
they themselves are citizens, who bisect mankind into two 

' '(Miiiia, tlic Slct'|i ami the Awakctiinj;. )>>' tlic Mmtiuin T»cii^. AiuUic 
i^hmricrtH lUiictr, .lainuiry 1M87. 
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camps^ the civilised and the barbarian, and hold it to be both 
the destiny and the duty of the latter to wear the former's 
gyves. Had China at last, the most arrogant of the rebels, 
the most formidable of the barbarians, been driven to capitu- 
late ? Was the Celestial about to sit, a chastened convert, at 
the feet of Western doctors ? So blessed a proclamation had 
not for long been spread abroad upon the earth ; and loud 
were the Hosannas that went up from chapel and con- 
venticle, from platform and pulpit and press, at these glad 
tidings of great joy. It may be worth our while, who are 
neither, like the Marquis Tseng, diplomats whose interest 
it is to conciliate, nor prophets who are ahead of our times, 
to examine how far it is true that China has really awakened 
from her ancestral sleep, or whether she may not merely have 
risen to stop the rattling of a window-sash, or the creaking 
of a shutter, that interferes with her quietude, with the fixed 
intention of settling down once more to the enjoyment of an 
unabashed repose. 

For now more than fifty years has the combined force of 
the Western nations, exercised commonly by diplomacy, 

frequently by threats, and sometimes by open 
surr«id?r ^^^^' been directed against that immense and 

solid wall of conservative resistance, like the 
city walls of their own capital, which the Chinese oppose 
to any pressure from the outside. In parts an opening has 
been effected by tlie superior strength of the foreigner, 
backed up by gunboats or cannon. Of such a character are 
the concessions as regards missionaries and trade, which fall 
more properly under the heading of China's external than 
of her internal relations, and, as such, have been dealt with 
in the previous chapter. In what respects, however, may 
she be said to have yielded, or to be even now abatmg her 
stubborn opposition, in deference to no exterior compulsion. 
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but of her own free will ? The answer, whether we look at 
the introduction of the electric telegraph and railways, at 
the adoption of foreign mechanical appliances in arsenals, 
dockyards, and workshops, at the institution of a native 
press, at the development of internal resources, or at the 
encouragement of (himestic enter|inse — the familiar first 
lessons of the West to the East — will teach us that it is 
with no lighthearted or spontaneous step, but from the 
keenest instincts of self-preservation alone, that Chuia has 
descended from her pinnacle of supercilious self-sufficiency, 
and has consented to graduate in Western academies. One 
might think that in the contemplation of the magnificent 
wharves and streets and buildings of Shanghai, which 
worthily claims to be the Calcutta of the Far East ; of the 
s|Micious and orderly foreign settlement of Tientsin, con- 
trasted with the filth of the native city adjoining ; or of 
the crowded dockyanls and shipping of Hongkong — the 
Chinese would have found at once a reproach to their own 
backwardness and a stimulus to competition. It is doubtful 
whether any such impression has ever been produced upon 
the Celestial mind. What suits the foreigner's taste is not 
necessarily required by his. If the foreigner prefers to be 
comfortable, he is content to be squalid. If space and 
grandeur arc essential to the one, they have for centuries 
been dispensed with, and are, therefore, not necessary to 
the other. Were it not that experience has shown beyond 
)>ossibility of cavil that, in the struggle with the foreigner 
to which the march of events has committed her, China is 
herself handicapped by the absence of those appliances 
which have rendered her antagonists so formidable, she 
would not have made the smallest concession to a pressure 
which she still despises, even while yielding to it In a 
word, her surrender is the offspring, not of admiration, 
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but of fear. It is based upon expediency^ not upon con- 
viction. 

No more striking illustration of this thesis can be furnished 
than the enterprise which will seem to the superficial ob- 
server the evidence of its very opposite, viz. the 
in*Chmju introduction of railways into China. When I first 
visited the Chinese Empire in 1887, there was not 
a mile of railroad in the country. The little abortive railway 
from Woosung to Shanghai, which had been constructed in 
1876 by English merchants, and had been compulsorily 
acquired and torn up by the provincial authorities in 1877, 
was only a memory and a warning. Now, however, the 
stranger can travel in an English-built carriage upon English 
steel rails from the station of Tongku, near the Taku forts 
at the mouth of the Peiho River, over the 27 miles that 
separate him from Tientsin ; while from Tongku the main 
line is already prolonged for 67 miles to the Tungshan and 
Kaiping coalfields, and thence as far as Shan-hai-kuan, at 
the seaward terminus of the Great Wall, in the direction of 
Manchuria beyond. 

The reason of these several extensions has been as follows : 
Of the first (which was begun in 1887), the alarm produced 
M h ^y *^^^ French war in ISS-t; of the second, the 

rian necessity, in the event of a future campaign, of 

R«iilw«iv*. 

possessing native coalfields, instead of being de- 
pendent upon foreign supply — as well as the interests of 
a speculation in which the Viceroy Li Hung Chang is per- 
sonally concerned ; of the third, the fear of Russian aggression 
on the north; — self-interest or appreliension having been, 
therefore, in each Ccise the motive power. In other words, 
the introduction of these railways has been a compulsory 
operation, not undertaken of free will or inclination, but forced 
from the outside. At one period the works were stopped by 
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the resurgence of old-fa&liioned and huperstitious ideas,' and 
by the weight of Palace intrigue. But the influence of Li 
Hung Chang has triumphed; and the line, though nominally 
mercantile in its inception, has now become in reality a 
strategical railway, which before the war was being steadily 
pushed forward in the direction of Kirin. Its total length 
will then be just short of ()50 miles. The first 9-^ miles 
were constructed by a company, the China Railway Company ; 
the remainder is a State railway. Hut inasmuch as both 
undertakings are controlled by the Viceroy, and as the 
former is in no sense a commercial speculation, the share- 
holders being all officials, and no accounts being published, 
the entire project may be considered as one scheme. At 
the rate of advance before the war, 40 or .'>0 miles were being 
laid yearly, a sum of £400,000 being allocated for the purpose. 
This lefl a gap of several years before Kirin was expected 
to be reached ; but it was calculated that, owing to the 
paucity of physical obstacles, and the ability of the Chinese 
navvies in throwing up earthworks, the whole line could, at 
a pinch, be completed in two years. In 18f)4, however, 
progress was for a while sus)>ended, in order that the funds 
so released might be devoted to the celebrations of the 
sixtieth birthday of the Em press- Dowager — a proceeding 
profoundly Chinese. Before these could take place the war- 
cloud burst upon China ; and railroad-construction went the 
way of every other Chinese undertaking. Had the line 
been pushed forwanl without interruption before the out- 
break of hostilities, it is conceivable that Fort Arthur might 

' When it wan nnnouiicci! tiint n Ntanch line w,t% to lie c«>n»tructeil from 
Mutik'Ien to Ncwcliwnng, the TmtJir <<iiiernl of the former iilacc, who (li«l 
not want it at m11, cou>>uItc'4l the geoniantvi**, %» ho ivi«ortctl that the vertebra; of 
the dmgon encircling the holy city of Moukilcn wonM infallihly bo Mimlercd 
liy ilrivnig the long naiU of the milwax ^k-e|lClK into thcni. Acconlingly, he 
Ailvocattf*! the nmoval uf the line from Motikilvn The ii|»ituil euni of the 
diAguu wmk ultimately Mccurvil hy shifting the miU a few Uuntlred yanU. 
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have been saved. Branch lines were contemplated in the 
original scheme from Moukden to the Treaty Port of New- 
chwang, a distance of 110 miles; and from Newchwang to 
the naval dockyard of Port Arthur^ both strategical in design. 
The entire scheme, in fact, was China's reply to the Trans- 
Siberian Railway of Russia to Vladivostok — the prodigious 
effect of which upon the future of Asia, at present but 
scantily realised in this country, was clearly appreciated by 
a few Chinese statesmen — and was a warning to the Tsar 
that China does not mean to let Manchuria and the Sungari 
River slip from her grasp quite as easily as she did the Amur 
and Ussuri channels, and the provinces upon their northern 
and eastern banks. The circumstances have been changed 
by the clever and resolute diplomacy of Russia since the 
war ; and few persons would be surprised if the price that 
China is now called upon to pay included some concession 
affecting the alignment or completion of that very Siberian 
railway, which will ultimately seal her doom. 

It was originally contemplated to run a line from Tientsin 
to Tungchow, the river port thirteen miles distant from 
Peking — a project which would have been of 
Pekinc great service both to the Chinese inhabitants of 
the capital, who find the prices of the necessaries 
of life swollen to exorbitant figures by the difficulty of com- 
munications in winter, and to the Europeans who, by the 
same conditions, are cut off for months every year from the 
outer world. But Chinese consen^atism could not stomach 
any such affront to the footstool of Royalty, while the argu- 
ment that a railroad to the capital would only avail to 
transport an invader all the more quickly is one that pos- 
sessed peculiar fascination for Celestial ears. Accordingly, 
the direct connection of Peking with the coast will probably 
be postponed for some time longer, although I entertnin no 
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doubt that it Mill ultimately be accomplished. Many more 

foreigners will then visit the Chinese capital, hotels will 

spring up, and the curio-dealers will rejoice. In practice 

the familiar objection to railways in China that they will 

offend the Jhigshui, or Spirit Powers, and disturb the repose 

of the dead, is found to be less serious than the contention, 

which there is no school of political economy in China to 

controvert, that the displacement of labour caused thereby 

will throw so many hundreds or thousands of coolies or 

junkmen or cartmen out of employment. This is a line of 

reasoning that has already been successfully employed for 

years to resist the opening of the Tpper Yangtse to steam 

navigation, and that will be re|)eated ad nauseam against 

every proposal for railway extension for many years to 

come. 

There are of course statesmen in China who, like Li 

Hung Chang, are su|>erior to the fallacies or the sufiersti* 

tions of their countrvmen. It will be remem- 

(•real 

bcred that a few years ago the Emperor, or Trunk 
rather the Empress- Dowager, who was still 
Regent, issued an interrogation to the principal provincial 
Governors and Governors-General, inviting their counsel 
upon the subject of railway extension in the Empire. Their 
replies, which were published, contained several expressions 
of very sensible opinion. One Governor recommended not 
merely the Manchurian Railway, but a second line in a 
north-westerly direction through Shansi and Kansu to Hi, 
and a third as far as rcmotr Kashgar, assigning these 
reasons : — 

* W'e ^liall tlii»reby l>e Jil»le t«» m'IhI tnH»|»H, money, *'t«*. , aiivHherr 
ill cmr Empire witliiu ten dily^ : inul morcner, ut* «>li;ill Ite alile to 
found |ir<><>|H*nMi*i «*cilonit*N in tli«»of uiitlyini; regioUH of ]>e«>|»le wImi 
in Cliinn |»n>|ier are only a *>tar\ iug |iniletarint, anil a s<iiiire uf 
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trouble to the (rovenimeiit^ hut who^ once traiifiplaiited thither, 
will l>e ahle to find a fruitful field for their now unemployed laliour^ 
and will turn the desert into a garden.' 

But the most stalwart of these advocates was the celebrated 
Chang Chih Tung, Viceroy of the Two Kuangs,^ who pressed 
for the construction of a great Trunk Railway connecting 
Peking with Hankow, to be commenced simultaneously 
at both ends. Not the most conservative of Chinamen 
could deny that such a line at least was sufficiently removed 
from the coast to be of little assistance to an invader. In 
1889 appeared an Imperial Proclamation authorising the 
execution of this only half-considered scheme, and Chang 
Chih Tung was sent as Viceroy to Hankow to carry it out. 
Subsequent reflection appears to have convinced him that 
it must not be undertaken except with Chinese capital, and 
with steel rails manufactured in Chinese furnaces from 
Chinese metal — a decision which looks very much hke a 
postponement to the Greek Kalends. Until the Chinese 
have realised that they are incapable of constructing a great 
line except by foreign assistance, and (unless they are pre- 
|iared to pledge the Imperial Exchequer to the undertaking) 
to some extent by foreign capital, it is safe to predict that 
the great Hankow- Peking egg will never be hatched at all. 
In the meantime the Viceroy, until his recent promotion 
to Nanking, continued energetically to pursue the first part 
... of his curtailed scheme by erecting iron and steel 

Line and works and a great rolling-mill (in addition to 
already existing cotton, brick, and tile factories 
in the neighbourhood) at Hanyang, near Hankow, while 
he could Hatter himself that he had a railway all his own in 
the shape of a short line of the standard gauge, seventeen 

1 In the coui-HC of tho wnr with .Tn|»nn, (Ihnng Cliili Tung wan made Vice- 
roy of tlic H\i l*i-ovinceM, ami nftoi-wnnU of Nanking. 
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miles long, which he had constructed from Shih-hin-yao on the 
banks of the Yangtse, seventy miles below Hankow, to the 
iron mines of Tienshan-pu, whence the ore was to be derived. 
Branch lines were also contemplated to the neighbouring 
collieries of Wang-san-shih and Ma-an-shan. In Wuchang 
a laboratory was established in 18<)1 for the analysis of the 
various local minerals. Additional ironM'orks are now being 
constructed by the indefatigable Viceroy at his new seat of 
Government, to assist those of Hanyang in canning out his 
pet scheme and supplying material for the Great Trunk 
Railway of the future. Siinult-iiieously, but even more 
leisurely, the second part of the scheme is being advanced 
by the despatch of a number of Chinese to Europe, to 
acquire the necess;iry mechanical and engineering experi- 
ence. These are the resorts, cumbersome, dilatory, and 
infinitely costly, to which China is im|>elled by an imperish- 
able confidence in herself and a corresponding dislike of 
external assistance. 

The only other railway in the Chinese dominions in 189« 
was a line in the north of the island of Formosa, originally 
connnenced with the tom-up Woosung rails, by 
one of the most enteqmsing of Chinese states- lia-i"***? 
men, Liu Ming Chuan, who, having gained great 
credit for his skilful defence of Kelung against the French 
fleet, under .Admiral Courbet, in 188*, was reported in 18S>4, 
in consequence of scares upon the Pamirs, to be alxiut to 
proceed as military conmiander lo Chinese Turkestan. The 
idea of the Formosa Railway was to connect the |>ort of 
Kelung, on the north-east coiist of the island, with that of 
Tainan on the west. About fiftv miles of this nnilroad have 
been laid by the C*hinest* ; and it now remains for the 
victors in the recent war to enter int«» the fniition of their 
prcilecessors' labours. 
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Since the conclusion of peace, railways have been, so to 
speak, ' in the air ' ; and all manner of schemes have been 

reported as having been sanctioned by the Em- 
schemes. P^ror and as being on the brink of execution. Of 

these the line from Tientsin to Peking is said to 
be the first that will be undertaken. Railroad extension is 
indeed the single respect in which China seems at all likely to 
show that the rhinoceros-hide of her complacency has been 
so much as pricked by the goad of recent calamity. 

This short sketch of the inception of raili*oad enterprise 
in China will, however, have proved that whilst the advice of 
^ , a prominent statesman here, or the influence of 

communi- an energetic governor there, or the momentary 

warning of military disaster, may result in the 
commencement of isolated undertakings, which are recom- 
mended by particular exigencies of policy or speculation, 
the Chinese Government is far from having realised the 
overwhelming importance, not merely to the economic and 
industrial development, but to the continued national 
existence of the Empire, of a wide-reaching and promptly 
executed system of railways. The prediction may safely 
be hazarded that, without railroads, Manchuria, Chinese 
Turkestan, and Western Mongolia, as well as other out- 
lying parts of the Empire, cannot be permanently held. 
There is not the slightest good in manufacturing Krupp, 
and Hotchkiss, and (jatling, and Winchester, and Martini- 
Henry implements of war by the thousand, if there exist 
no means of conveying the troops who are to use them to 
the scene of action. In railroads and telegraphs (the latter 
were stoutly resisted at the start by the provincial governors 
because of the restraints which would thereby be placed 
upon their independence) lies the sole hope that China still 
possesses of retaining her territorial integrity. And yet, so 
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perversely ignorant has the Government always been of this 
elementary axiom/ that communications of any kind have 
been treated by it with undeviating neglect. The military 
reliefs have been compelled to trudge to their stations over 
thousands of miles of execrable track. Even the few military 
roads that have been constructed near the coast have been 
allowed to fall out of repair. Simultaneously, with the 
most magnificent rivers in Asia running through her terri- 
tories, and inviting clieap and rapid communication with the 
|>opu]ous cities of the interior, it is only, so to speak, at the 
bayonet's point that assent can be gained to the extension 
of river navigation by steam ; and whole populations must 
be starved in order that small communities of boatmen or 
raftmen may live. 

Similar reflections are suggested by an examination of the 
military equipment and resources of China, which, until the 
pitiless exposure of the war, formed the subject of 
nuich premature congratulation. It is true that, ^**"**'^ 
pjirticularly since the French war in 1881-85, 
which, in spite of the com|>;irativc failure of the French, 
and the pretensions to victory that have since been ad- 
vanced by the Chinese, yet taught the latter a great 
many well-needed lessons, millions have been spent in 
providing the Empire with the mechanical appliances that 
shall enable it successfully to resist the foreigner. At 
Kirin, Tientsin, Shanghai, Nanking, Fo(»chow, and Canton, 
are factories or arsenals, capable of turning out gunpowder, 
cartridges, repeating rifles, field and mountain artillerj', 
projectiles, and machine guns of the most approved and 
recent |)attern. The majority, if not all of these, were 
established in the first place, and for a long time supervised, 
by foreigners. It is true also that a military school for 
officers has been founded at I'eking, and schools of gunnery. 
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musketry, and engineering, under the patronage of Li Hung 
Chang, at Tientsin. Simultaneously, a' large number of 
foreign officers or instructors, principally Germans, have been 
engaged to instruct the Chinese in the manufacture or use 
of these scientific appliances. Thus equipped, the Chinese 
Array is on paper a force not merely numerically strong, but 
mechanically powerful. A more minute and searching 
scrutiny, however, is needed before we can accept these 
exterior symptoms as irrefutable evidence of a reformed 
military system. Let me briefly examine both the con- 
stitution of the Army as a whole, and the opinions that 
have been entertained of its efficiency by competent 
observers.^ 

The military organisation of China is little less antique 
and no less rigid than its civil counterpart. It has not 

varied since the Manchu invasion 250 years ago. 
The Man- r»,, , , /. , , 

chu and The descendants of the conquerors, with a certain 

xxaiionai admixture of Mongolians and Chinese, still form 
the Army of the Eight Banners,* from which the 
garrisons of Peking and other great provincial capitals are 
drawn ; constituting a sort of hereditary profession or caste 
maintained at the expense of the Crown, and, like the 
Roman legionaries in the outlying provinces of the Empire, 
owning military lands, 'i'he nominal strength of the Eight 
Banners is variously returned as from 2,30,000 to 330,000 
men; but of these considerably less than 100,000, perhaps 
not 80,000, are in any sense of the term upon a war footing. 

* I nm imlebted for some [>ortion.s of the following iiifonnation to the 
courtCHv of l>aron SiKick von Sternbui-g, SecretniT to the Ctcrninn legation 
at Peking, who has niaile a close i>ersonal study of the military resources of 
( hina. 

- Strictly s|»oaking, the Kight Banners are subdivideil, cthnologically, into 
three groups of eight corps each — ManchuM, Mongol«, and Chinese, the two 
latter being dencenihuits of the troo]>s which took |Nirt in or assisted the 
^[ancliu invasion. Tnterma triage is compulsory among the twenty-four 
lianner Corps. 
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The best of them, amounting to an army corps 37,000 
strong, are stationed in Manchuria itself, where, face to face 
with the dreaded enemy, Russia, large garrisons are main- 
tained at Moukden, Kirin, and along the Ussuri. llie 
Imperial Guanl in Peking, which is drawn from the Banner 
Army, consists of eight regiments, or 4000 to GOOO men. 
Side by side with them is the Ving Ping, or national Army, 
called in contradistinction the (ireen Flags, or Five Camps 
(five l>eing the unit of sulnli vision), and constituting a terri- 
torial army, frequently designated as ' Braves.' Of this 
army there are eighteen corps, one for eacli province of the 
Empire, under the orders of the local Governor or Governor- 
General. Their nominal strength is given by different 
authorities as between 540,000 and 6()0,000 men,' of whom 
from 170,000 to 2r>0,000 are variously reported to be avail- 
able for war. The National Armv is in fact better described 
as a militia, about one-third of whom are usually called out, 
and the whole of whom are never organised, and are pro- 
bjd)ly iiica|)able of being organised, for war. To this force 
must be added the mercenary troops, raised in emergencies, 
and dating from the time of the Taiping Hebellion ; and 
some irregulars, consisting of Mongolian and other cavalry, 
nominally tiOO,00() in number, in reality less than 'iO.OOO, 
and of no military value. The only serious or fonnidable 
contingent of the National Army is the Tientsin army corps, 
called Lien Chun, or drilled troops, which was first started 
with European oHicers after the war of 1 SCk), and acquired 
its cohesion in the suppression of the Taiping Rebellion, 
since which it has been maintained in a state of comparative 
cHiciency by the Viceroy Li Hung Chang, its organisation 
and instruction being l>ased on the Prussian mo<lel. Nomi- 
nally this division is ](N),0(K) stning, but its mobilUetl 

' Tilt* I'liiiiiiK' Army IJut jp^tt* *».M,iii;7 mrn iiihI TlTiT 
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strength is not more than 35,000, or a full army corps, which 
is employed to garrison the Taku and Peitang Forts, the 
city of Tientsin, and Port Arthur. It is sometimes called 
the Black Flag Army, and is equipped with modem fire- 
arms, breech-loading Krupp guns, and Snider, Hotchkiss, 
Remington, and Mauser rifles. The pay is also superior to 
that of the Banner Army; for whereas in the latter a 
cavalry soldier receives only 1 Os. a month and forage allow- 
ance, and the foot soldier 7s. a month and rations, the 
Tientsin private receives 15s. a month. If any real business 
requires to be done in the metropolitan province or neigh- 
bourhood, it is to the Tientsin contingent that recourse is 
made. This is the total land army of China — on a peace 
footing not more than 300,000, on a war footing about 
1,000,000 men — that is called upon to garrison and defend 
an Empire whose area is one-third of the whole of Asia and 
half as large again as Europe, and whose population is half 
of the total of Asia and equivalent to the whole of Europe. 

So much for the men, numerically considered. It is 
when we approach the question of their discipline, training, 
and personnel, still more when we examine their 
officers and leading, that the true value of 
the Chinese army emerges. The Chinaman has many 
excellent qualities as a soldier, viz. a splendid physique, 
natural docility and sobriety, considerable intelligence, and 
great powers of endurance. The sum total of these acquire- 
ments does not, however, necessarily make a first-rate 
fighting-machine. Indifference to death is by no means 
identical with real bravery ; animal ferocity is a very diffe- 
rent thing from moral courage. Of discipline in the highest 
sense the Chinese have none ; and no arms in the world, 
shuffled out from the arsenal upon the declaration of war, 
like cards from a pack, and placed in untrained hands, can 
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make them follow leaders who are nincompoops^ or resist an 
enemy whose tactics, except when it comes to getting 
behind a mud rampart themselves (and not always then, as 
was shown by the experience of Asan [or Yashan] and Ping- 
yang in September 18f)4>), they do not understand. They 
have no idea of marching or skinnishing, or of bayonet or 
musketry practice. 'I'he only recruiting test is the lifting to 
the full stretch of the arms above the head of an iron bar, 
from the ends of which are hung two stones, weighing 9^ 
stone the pair. Their drill is a sort of g}'mnastic perform- 
ance, and their onlinary wea|>ons are tufted lances, spears, 
battle-axes, tridents, and bows and arrows, with an ample 
accompaniment of banners and gongs. Rifles of obsolete 
pattern, bought second-hand or thinl-hand in Europe, are 
dealt out to those who are on active senice. These and 
their ammunition are mostly worthless from age. llie 
weapon of the majority is, however, an ancient matchlock, 
of which the most familiar pattern is the jwgal, which re- 
quires two men to fire it On almost any day in Peking the 
Manchu garrison may be seen engaged in archery practice 
under the walls, or shooting with the same weapon, while at 
full gallop, at a straw doll stuck up in a ditch. In war there 
is no unity, either of administration or armament. There is 
no organised transport service or commissariat column. A 
medical or ambulance service is also unknown. In the fight- 
ing against the French in Tongking the men of the same 
regiment had diflferent riHes, and an even larger confusion of 
cartndges. To a Chinaman all cartridges are alike ; and 
what with those that were too large and those that were too 
small, and those that jammed and could not be extracted, it 
may be judged what amount of success attended the firing. 
In the recent war with Ja|mn it was the provision of faulty, 
or obsolete, or worthless ammunition, and in tome cases the 
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total lack of it altogether, that decided the fate of the 
majority of the combats, almost before they had begun. 

All these drawbacks or delinquencies, however, shrink 
into nothingness when compared with the crowning handi- 
cap of the native officer. In many parts of Asia 
officers ^ have had occasion to observe and to comment 
upon the strange theory of the science of war 
(confined apparently to the East), which regard the j)enonnel 
of an army as wholly independent of its leading. In China 
there is a special reason for this phenomenon. There, 
where all distinction is identified with familiarity with the 
classics, and depends upon success in a competitive exam- 
ination, the military profession, which requires no such 
training, is looked upon with contempt, and attracts only 
inferior men. In the bulk of the army (I except the 
Tientsin army coq)s) an officer still only requires to qualify 
by passing a standard in archery, in fencing with swords, 
and in certain gymnastic exercises. To the same deeply 
embedded fallacy must be attributed the collateral opinion 
that a civilian must be much better fitted to command a 
battalion than a military man, because he is supposed in 
the course of his studies to have read something of the art 
of war. And when we examine what this art, in its literary 
presentation, is, we find that the standard military works 
in China are some 'JOOO years old ; and that the authority 
in highest repute, Snn-tse by name, solemnly recommends 
such manoeuvres as these : ' Spread in the camp of the 
enemy voluptuous musical airs, so as to soften his heart' — 
a dictum which might have commended itself to Plato, 
but would hardly satisfy Von Moltke. The British army 
could not be worse, nay, it would be far better led, were 
the Commander-in-Chief compelled to be a Senior Wrangler, 
and the Generals of division drawn from Senior Classics. 
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It cannot be considered surprising that the Chinese officers, 
so recruited and thus taught, destitute of the slenderest 
elements, either of military knowledge or scientific training, 
should earn the contempt of their followers. Their posts 
are usually acquired either by favouritism or purchase. 
When it is added that they are also, as a rule, both corrupt 
and cowardly ; that they stint the men's rations and pilfer 
their pay ; and that when an engagement takes place they 
commonly misdirect it from a Hedan-<*hair in the rear, we 
have the best of reasons for expecting uniform and 
systematic disaster. The General officer is seldom (there 
have, of course, been remarkable exceptions) any better 
than his subordinate ; in warfare there is no single moving 
spirit or plan of campaign ; and on the field of battle each 
commander acts with irresponsible light-heartedness for 
himself, and yearns for the inglorious security of the rear. 

It may, however, be thought that in the occasional 
employment of Kuro|>ean officers some sort of guarantee 
is provided against the universal prevalence of 
this huge scandal. It is with no such intention ^jS^^^*" 
that China hires the brain or the experience of 
the foreigner. She is ready enough to enlist and to pay 
for them, perhaps at a high rate, in the initial stages of a 
policy of military or naval reconstruction ; but she is too 
jealous to give him the power or the chance to which he 
is entitled ; and, like a sucked c»range, she throws him 
away as soon as she has drained him dry. In such a 
manner has she treated both the Knglish officer, Captain 
Lnng, who provided her with the nucleus of a powerful 
reorganised fleet, and the Gennan officer. Captain von 
Manneken, who has for years iK'cn engaged in fortifying 
her coasts and reconstituting her arsenals. She ioHtoH-M to 
the foreigner as long as she has something to gain from 
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him ; but her inordinate conceit presently reasserts itself, 

and a Chinaman is appointed to continue, one might rather 

say to take to pieces, the laborious efforts of his predecessor. 

In the recent war, while the Chinese Government looked 

askance upon any European assistance in the opening 

stages, a point was soon reached at which they were 

willing to pay exorbitant suras for any such aid, and to 

appoint to important posts almost any foreigner who could 

train a gun, or help to handle a ship. 

To these details must be added the fact that the annual 

military expenditure, or perhaps I should rather 
Cost. 

say waste, of China, is estimated at between 

£15,000,000 and £20,000,000. 

But it may be said, is it not the case that on several 

occasions during the last thirty years, e.g. in the suppression 

of the Mohammedan revolt in Yunnan, in the 
succe^es recovery of Kashgar, and in the Franco-Chinese 

war, China showed a military capacity which 
would render her anywhere a formidable adversary? Such, 
not unnaturally, is her own conclusion. But there are 
qualifying considerations that must be borne in mind. The 
Mussulman uprising, it is true, was quelled, but this was 
mainly due to the deplorable tactics of the insurgents. 
Eastern Turkestan was won back ; but only because, after 
Yakub Beg had been got rid of by treachery and poison, 
the life and soul of the rebellion were extinct. In the 
French war, which is claimed as a victory by both parties, 
the Chinese pride themselves greatly on having successfully 
resisted the ridiculous French demands for an indemnity of 
£10,000,000, on having repulsed the atbick on Formosa, 
and on having made peace after Langson, i.e. in the hour 
of temporary triumph. Every one knows, however, that 
had China been able to continue the struggle, she would 
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have done so ; and that she eagerly seized the opportunity 
for coining to terms. The French committed every con- 
ceivable blunder. Instead of striking at Peking, which is 
the only way to bring the Chinese Government quickly to 
its knees (a fact which was very early apprehended by 
Japan), they conducted a foolish campaign in Tongking, 
under a deadly climate, with a vastly inferior force, and in 
a country utterly unsuited to European warfare, namely, 
rice-fields intersected with canals, or hills covered with 
dense covert. The campaign afforded little or no criterion 
of the newly equipped and foreign-drilled armaments of 
China ; for these can hardly be said to have been engaged. 
Had the Chinese Army really been worth what is claimed 
for it, the French would scarcely now be comfortably 
installed in the Hed River delta. 

Let me fortify my opinion, however — which must in 
itself be valueless — of the Chinese army, by citing the 
verdict of three European officers, probably better ^ . 
qualified from their peculiar experience to judge Gordon's 
than any three other men during the last quarter 
of a century. I i\o not know that even their opinion is 
necessiiry at this date, ratified as it has been by the 
overwhelming testimony of the war with Japan. But 
inasmuch as these pages were originally written before 
that war had broken out, it may not be inopportune to 
reproduce the various grounds u|x>n which I had been led 
to the conclusion that in any conflict with a considerable 
Power, China must inevitably suffer defeat. When war 
was on the eve of breaking out between Russia and China 
in 1880, over the affair of Kulja, the late General Gordon 
was invited to Peking to give his advice to the Imperial 
Government. In a characteristic and outs})okcn memo- 
nmdum to his old fellow-officer, the Viceroy Li, he ex|iosed 
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the utter rottenness of the Chinese military organisatiou^ 
and strongly advised them to give up playing the game of 
scientific warfare witTi foreigners, in which they were sure 
to be beaten, and to adhere to the traditional irregular 
warfare for which their aptitudes especially fitted them. 
Skirmishes as against battles, breech-loading rifles as against 
big guns, this was his motto of advice.^ 

The late General Prjevalski, the famous Russian explorer, 
who spent many years of his life on the confines of the 

Chinese Empire, and made a profound study of 
PrievaUki *^ military resources, thus summed up, only six 

years ago, a long and interesting essay upon the 
Celestial Army : — 

* Chiiiu, under its present conditions, and for many a long day, 
cannot ]>ossibly hope to create an army at all similar to those of 
Kuropean States. She lacks both the material and the spirit Let 
Kuro]ieans supply the Chinese with as many arms as they i)lea*»e, 
let them strive to tniin the Chinese sohliers, let them even supply 
leaders — and the Chinese armv will nevertlieless never be more 
tlian an artificially creaiteil, mechanically united, unstiible organism. 
Subject it but cuice t<» the serious trial of war, and speedy dis- 
solution will overtake it.* 

Thirdly, I quote the opinion of Colonel Mark Bell, V.C, 
one of the greatest, though the most modest, of living 

English travellers, who, after covering the pro- 
liel^"^ digions journey, '>500 miles in length, from Peking 

to Kasbgar, thus summed up his impressions of 
the Chinese army : — 

* A study of China's interests, position, and material strength, 
all along her Russian border, whether in Kashgaria, or Mongolia, 
or Manchuria, has led me to conclude that she has no militarv 
strength, and must he valueless to us as a military ally during the 
next several decades.' 

* This Memoi-anduin is reproduced in A. (i. Hake's iSiorti of CJiincsc 
(f onion y p. 371 ». Loudou, 1884. 
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Statistics diflTered as to the exact strength of the Chinese 
Navy before the war, and were hardly required afterwards in 
consequence of its almost complete obliteration ; 
but its history and equipment afford an almost Chinese 
precise parallel to those of the Army. Just as the ^*^'y- 
disasters of the war of 18(>0 heralded the summons of 
European oHicers to Peking, and a complete scheme of 
military reorganisation, so does the modem Chinese Navy 
date from the same eiK)ch and events. In 1862, Mr. H. N. 
Lay, who had been appointed Ins|)ector of the Imperial 
Customs at Shanghai before the war, was entrusted with the 
commission to purchase a fleet of small gunboats in England. 
Nominally these vessels were to be employed for the pro- 
tection of the IVeaty Ports and the suppression of piracy. 
They were really intended for use against the rebels who 
had not yet been subdued. Seven gunboats and one store- 
ship we're bought in England and taken out. But upon their 
arrival a dispute arose between Mr. I^y and Captain Sherard 
Osbom (who had been offered the command) on the one 
hand, and the Chinese authorities on the other, as to the ap- 
|M»intment of a C'hinese colleague, and as to the source 
whether provincial or Imperial, from which orders were to 
be received. So long was the s(|uabble protracted that the 
hhips were never used at all, and were finally sent back to 
Bombay, where they were sold at a loss of half a million 
sterling, Mr. I^y having in the meantime left the Chinese 
service. This unfortunate misunderstanding greatly retarded 
the naval advance of China, and was thus alluded to, twenty- 
five years later, by the Marquis Tseng : — 

'Twice since 18(i<) Chiiiu has lia«l Ut LmuMit thin iis m iiatioiial 
niit>fi»rtuuo, for twice since tluMi >\w liiut Iiail to Htilunit to occii|>Hti(»nii 
of Jier territory, which the devolopinent of that fleet wouhl have 
rendered difficult, if not ini|KM»tihle.' 
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Since those days, however, and more particularly since the 
war with France, China has bestirred herself in the matter of 
naval equipment. The first result of the French war was 
the addition, in 1885, of a Ministry for the Navy, or Boaid 
of Admiralty, to the seven existing administrative depart- 
ments. At Foochow, Port Li, Tientsin, Wei Hai Wei, 
Canton, Shanghai, and Port Arthur (Lu Shun Kou^^ have 
been established powerful arsenals or dockyards, the last- 
named place being the naval base of defence for Peking. 
Four naval colleges for the education of cadets have been 
started at Wei Hai Wei, Tientsin, Whampoa, and Nanking. 
There is a torpedo-school under a German at Canton. Sir 
W. Armstrong at Elswick has built for them fast cruisers ; 
Herr Krupp at Essen has turned out the best ironclads. The 
total Chinese fleet, divided into four squadrons, the Pei-yang, 
or north coast squadron, and the fleets of Foochow, Shanghai 
(called the Nanyang squadron), and Canton, comprised at the 
outbreak of hostilities about 65 vessels of war, mostly built 
abroad, and including 4 ironclads, l6 cruisers, and 17 gun- 
boats, as well as over 30 torpedo-boats, and 6 floating 
batteries. The tonnage of the combined fleets was about 
()5,000 tons, the armament 490 guns, and the complement 
of men 7000. The usual experiment of a European com- 
mander had been tried, with the usual result, expulsion. The 

^ The (lockyanl at ]*ort Aitliur, nuw the pnncii»al iinval station of the 
Kinpiio, wftM only coinincnced in ISS", the French, in virtue of a claune in 
their Treaty of 1885, having «ecure<l tlie contract. It was completcil in ISifO^ 
and tlefen<le<l hy heavily armed forts, with a garrison of 7000 men and 13 
tori)e(lo lioatM. Whin the Japanese took it by htorm in Xovember 181)4, the 
Chinese seem to have practically ignored tlie land defence*, which shouhl 
have l)een impregnable, and to have allowed themselves to bo caught in a 
trap. After the war Port Arthur remaine«l in the occui>ation of the Japanese, 
who pro|K)Hed to reUtin it along with the Liaotung Peninsula, on which it is 
situated. It formed, however, that |X)rtion of the plunder which they were 
comiKflled by the new Tiiple Alliance, Kmnce, Russia, and Gcnnany, to 
disgorge. 
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fleet was officered and manned by Chinese, foreigners being 
retained only for instruction in gunnery, electricity, torpedo- 
practice, etc. No doubt this fleet, like the army, was, on 
paper, a fighting force of no mean capacity. But, as I wrote 
in my first edition, with an antici|Nition that, substituting 
only the word Ja}Minese for European, was strictly prophetic, 
the question was, \«hether under native commanders it was 
not likely to prove a greater source of weakness than of 
strength, and by falling a prey to the first European force 
that seriously engaged it, to lend no inconsiderable increment 
of strength to the latter. A further element of weakness in 
the Chinese Navy is the total lack of administrative centrali- 
sation. The Navy is not pro|>erly an Imperial or even a 
National force. The fcmr fleets are Provincial squadrons, 
raised, equipped, and maintained by the viceroys or gover- 
nors of the maritime provinces to which they are attached. 
I^ach acts independently in its own area, though they are 
mobilised for common evolutions ever}' autumn. For 
instance, when in ISS'> the French blockaded Fonnosa, they 
were not opposed by the combined Chinese fleet, but only 
by the Foochow sfpiadron ; and when this had been anni- 
hilated, by the Nnnyang squadron, which took its place, no 
idea of concerted action being entertained. The same thing 
occurred in the recent war, where the Canton squadron 
never Irft the Cnnttin Hiver. There is, finally, in the Navy, 
as in the Army, a total want of a cimipetent staff. 

Two reflections are suggested by this review of the military 
and naval reforms of miKleni China. The first is this. Cn- 
awarc that her main danger continues to lie u|K>n 
her land frontiers, she thinks only of gunlmatsand ami the real 
maritime defences, and spends millions in f<irti- "*"C^'' 
fyiiig her coasts. Because England and France cmee landed 
their troops at Canton and Tientsin, she ap|>ears to think 
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that no European enemy can ever attack her except in ships. 
Because the great Powers of Europe are represented in the 
Far East by naval flotillas, she must have an equivalent or 
superior flotilla, in order to simulate the idea of being a great 
maritime Power also. Meanwhile, on the one hand, no steps 
are taken to combat or excise the canker of official corruption 
that preys upon the vitals of both services. On the other 
hand, in full view of the bewitched prey, the toils are being 
spread, and from the Pamirs and Turkestan and the Trans> 
Amur ^ will flow into Kashgaria, Mongolia, Sungaria, and 
Manchuria the tide that will overwhelm her outlying pro- 
vinces, and may possibly not be arrested till it has attained 
the capital itself. Truly Quern Dens vuU perdere, pritu 
dementaf. 

Nevertheless, disrespectful to purely Chinese susceptibilities 
as these remarks may appear to have been, it must not be 

forgotten that in her vast empire China, however 
The mer- 
cenaries of ill she may utilise it. possesses an inexhaustible 

Europe. supply of the very finest raw material, so far as 
mere manhood is concerned, in the East ; and that what she 
is too blind or too obstinate to do for herself, others, with a 
superior foresight and strength, may insist upon doing for 
themselves. In other words, the Chinaman, who now fights 
for the Tartar just as he once fought for the Mongol, may 
one day be persuaded to fight for the Russian also. If the 
mandarin with spectacles on his nose and a cane in his hand 
cannot make a soldier of him, perhaps the European drill- 
sergeant will. Under good leadership he can fight sufli- 
ciently well, as was shown by Gordon's men. Valueless, 
therefore as, under existing conditions and management, we 

* China has bv Tix'aty uu e<inai right to navigate the Amur with tlic 
RnsitianM. Hut kIic has nut placcil a Mingh' gun1>oat on the river, tliough itM 
right liank ik still mainly C'hinoMo. 
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may believe Chinese armaments to be, their potential value 
in the hands of another Power must not be lost sight of. It 
is conceivable that, so organised and directed, the Chinese 
Army and Navy may yet have a good deal to say in deter- 
mining the destinies of the Far F^st. 

Some writers have ))ointed to the tentative institution of 
a native Press in China as evidence of an internal fermenta- 
tion synonymous with reform. No such infer- 
ence can with justice be drawn. Outside of . q!'^** 
Peking, where the Pfkhtg (iazrtte is a strictly 
edited Court journal and Govennnent record and nothing 
more,^ the native journals are only or mostly to be found in 
the Treaty Ports. They are utterly unlike the native Presf 
as it is rapidly becoming developed in Japan, as it has 
already been developed in India. Free criticism, the 
fonnation or reflection of public opinion, an independent 
Attitude — for these it is vain to search them, and hazardous 
in China would be the experiment. Politically, their editors 

1 The Pflityj liti'.rttf, which i« the ohU^t ncwii|«|ier hi the worM, its origin 
l»cing «ttHhutc<l to the Sung (lyiuu>ty, which rii<Ieil in l.ll'rfi «.n.. i» not actiuUlj 
nn ofncinl puhlicntion, liko th<* hnufnn t,\t:t(t*^ hut in • <H)it uf mini«t<>riiil or 
(tovernincnt organ, the iMftut* of which ix niithori»e<l hy the ( »ovcniment, who 
ali>o NUpply the greiiter |Art of the nintettnl. .Vii Much it in inilirectly officiftl 
«n<l iM nlMioltitely authentic. Tlieivin are containe*! all the Im|ierial •€!•• 
pruinotioni*. •Iectc«e< ant| nentoncn*. {letitionM frtnu |ir»»viiirinl goxonior*, jiro- 
clamationii of the eenMim, etc., without auy olilorial comment* or IcAJing 
article. It ix ptihlinheil ilaiiy in n nmiiuxnirl himI in a |>rinte<l form, the 
former containing moiv matter, and in read an«l •iit»cuMie«l with avidity hy 
iihtcatv<l C'hintMie in evory |«iit of the Km|iire. In the provinces thouaanila 
of iierMinit arc employ e«l in copying an^l ahtidging it« contentjt for thoac who 
cannot afford to puirhtiM* the complete t^lition. It i* piintcil hy mean* of 
wooden mo\ahlf ty|ifii of willow or |iopIar woml. .Vn a\crage Htf.fHe ouii- 
HiHtH of ten to twelve leaxc^t of thin l»rowni»h |«per, mea<*tinng '\ hy :V| 
iiichen, and encloMil Utween leave*, front and liack, of hiight yellow |«|ier. 
to fonn a siiiecie^i of landing. The whole in loughly attacheil or Ktitcbnl 
together. 'Hie ini>ide leaver, IxMng foldnl douhle in the u»ual ('liiiicM> 
fiiohion. gi\e Mime tnentv or mote MUiali jvigeii of n)att«-i, each |«ge lieiiig 
di%ide«I li\ re«l line« int4> M'ven cidumnM. Kach column c«>ntaiuM fonrtmi 
chaiactent fnim t«»p to liottom, with n Idauk oivice nt the to|i. 
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are sufficiently wise to tender a general support to the 
Government, while the advantages of public encomium are 
sufficiently recognised by the local officials to induce in some 
cases a liberal payment for complimentary mention. Outside 
of this harmless diversion, they serve a useful purpose in 
acquiring telegraphic information, in circulating general 
news, and in calling attention to visitations such as floods, 
etc., which might othei*wise be ignored by the official eye.^ 
The total absence of party politics in China is itself a dis- 
couragement to the existence of an organised Press. On 
the other hand, the absence of such a Press is a welcome 
preventive to the dissemination of novel or revolutionary 
ideas, or to the spread of any propaganda at which the 
Government would look askance. 

China is a country of immense, probably of unequalled, 
natural resources. Her mineral wealth is believed to be 

greater than that of any other country in Asia. 
» ^'*^^ . Her ports receive or diffuse a trade that employs 

thousands of keels, and pours wealth into the 
pockets of half the nations of Europe. Her people are 
gifted with infinite perseverance, industry, and sobriety. 
Under these circumstances, one might expect to find native 
enterprise everywhere active and triumphant, and to see the 

* The fii-st nativo ncwspaner ni)|>eare«l nt Shanghni a little over thirty ycai-« 
ago, and was followe«l by two others at Tientsin and Canton, which were 
nominally started by EuroiieanM, in order to escaiKJ Government inquiHJtion. 
hut were really owned and contlncted hy Chinese uian<larins. There are now 
several Chinese newspapers at Hongkong ; three at Canton, with a daily 
circulation of 500<) each ; and one has recently hecn .starte«l at Hankow. The 
l»est native organ is the Shimt/hai Xcivs, a <laily pajier (with a weekly illus- 
trated supplement), clainn'ng a circulation of over l'i,<XH). It usually contains 
a leading aiticle, one or two i>olitical and social reviews, copies of official 
decrees and rejjorts, |>olice news, the telegrams of Euroj)ean agencies, local 
intelligence, and advertisements. On the other han«l, the Tientsin |>aper has 
proved a failure. The |»eople like gossip and scan«lal, which are unsafe, an«l 
their own classics, which are unsuited for publication ; but in general news 
they take little inten«st. 
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resources of the country profitably exploited by her own 
citizens. The very reverse is the spectacle before us. Of 
the many well-stocked mines, only the coal-mines near 
Tientsin are successfully worked by a native company 
(under foreign management). Among the hundreds of 
merchant steamers carr}'ing loaded bottoms from port to 
|M>rt, only thirty (and those officered and engineered by 
foreigners) fly the flag of a native coro|Mmy worth men- 
tioning, that of the China Merchants. And in both these 
cases the exception is merely due to the fact that official 
patronage is concerned in promoting the venture, and that 
the money of eminent mandarins is at stake. The Viceroy 
Li Hung Chang is reported to be behind the Kaiping Coal 
Mining Company. He it was who secured for the China 
merchants an Imperial subsidy and an assured revenue in 
the freight of the tribute rice. Quite lately a fresh bounty 
was given to them in the shape of a remission of import 
duties to native merchants shipping by their vessels, and 
of customs examination to native officials travelling in them ; 
but the discovery being made that these exemptions con- 
stituted a breach of Article iii. of the Commercial Treaty 
concluded between China and the United States in 1880, 
they were rescinded as the result of a protest from the 
British Minister. Vet in the eases of both these companies 
I have heard that the profits are not what they might be, 
and that shareholders complain of scant accounts and of 
infrequent and arbitrary dividends. In fact, as a commercial 
speculation, the China Merchants' Com|>nny is said to be a 
failure.^ What, then, is the secret of this paralysis that 
would seem to have overci»me the energies of China just 

* It in Very •lifftrciil with the t'hiiin nurrlmnt- of Hoiigkung, who, frt^ to 
invent And *ii*\ilu)i tlieir m|»itiil witlinul the |h'mI of Giivcninteiit iulirrfcrence 
or Mpiee/.r, run Urgo f\i\\m to Muniln nml r*i«ta\ia, to Soigoti, Singapore, ami 
Itaiigkok. 
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at the very moment and in the very direction where they 

might be employed to such obvious advantage ? 

The answer lies in the immemorial curse of Oriental 

countries, the trail of the serpent that is found everywhere 

rp. from Stamboul to Pekinir — the vicious incubus of 

The curse ® 

of official- officialism, paramount, selfish, domineering, and 
corrupt. Distrust of private enterprise is rooted 
in the mind trained up to believe that the Government is 
everything and the individual nothing. The bough may 
rot and its fruit may never be garnered sooner than that the 
spoil should fall into any but official hands. So it has always 
been, and so it must continue to be. Were all Viceroys far- 
sighted and all mandarins liberal-minded, there would be 
less cause for reproach. But a system that has prevailed 
for twenty centuries does not easily relax the rigour of 
its bonds or admit of converts from its own ranks; and 
those who have been bred and nurtured in a satisfied 
twilight do not relish the sensation of a sudden intro- 
duction to the noontide blaze. Let me give an illustration 
of the manner in which this system affects the development 
of the national resources. Near to Kelung in Formosa are 
some coal-mines. They were opened in the first place 
and worked by private individuals. Then the Provincial 
Government marched in, shut up all the private mines, 
and thus procured for itself a monopoly, which it pro- 
ceeded to develop by sending for European plant and 
European engineers. The next step was to appoint a 
Chinese superintendent as* colleague to the foreign en- 
gineer; with the normal result of (1) friction, (2) dismissal 
of the foreigner, (3) resumption of the mine by the natives, 
(4) complete collapse and closure of the pits. Later on, 
a foreign financial syndicate offered to take over the 
mines on favourable terms. Taught by adversity, the 
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Provincial Government gladly accepted ; but this time 
the Central Government refused. So the mines lay idle 
until the opportunity of ever developing them in Chinese 
hands has now itself disappeared ; and this is the way in 
which things are done in China. 

In reality, therefore, the institution of which China is 
most proud, viz. a lettered bureaucracy, is the source of 
her greatest weakness. Educated u|K>n a system 
which has not varied for ages, stuffed with sense- i -^ *"* 
less and impracticable precepts, discharging the 
ceremonial duties of his office with a mechanical and servile 
accuracy, the victim of incredible superstitions and sorceries, 
but arrogant with a pride beyond human conception, 
furnished with an insufficient salary, and therefore com- 
|>elled to peculate and plunder, the Chinese mandarin is 
China's worst enemy. All private enter|)rise is killed by 
official strangulation, all public spirit is extinguished by 
official greed. Nor, as it is the ambition and is within the 
sco|>e of everybody, whatever his class, to become an official 
himself, is there any onler to which we can look for success- 
ful protest. The entire governing class, itself recruited from 
the mass of the people, is interested in the preservation of 
the siahu quo. The forces ordinarily enlisted on the side 
of change, those of the literati or student class, are more 
reactionary in China than any other, seeing that, unlike 
Russia — where they are trampled upon and ignored — and 
unlike India— where they complain of inadequate range for 
their ambition — they already, by virtue of their degreeti 
hold the keys of power. Neither can it be supposed that, 
with a people so obstinate and so vain, there is the smallest 
inclination among the lower strata of society to move where 
their leaders decline to advance. Both 6nd an equal charm 
in stagnation. 
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What the foreifi^ier realises only dimly and by slow 
degrees is that the Chinaman has not the slightest desire 
J,, to be reformed by him ; that he disputes in Mo 

Chinese that reform is reform ; and that no demonstration 
in the world will convince him of the existence of 
a flaw in his own theory of national perfection. He points 
to a Government infinitely more stable than that of any 
European State, to order observed, and to justice effectively, 
if roughly, administered (the fact that rebellion simmers in 
some provinces, where official embezzlement in times of 
hardship reduces the people to semi-starvation, not being of 
sufficiently wide application to disturb the general pro- 
position) ; he claims a civilisation that was already at a high 
pitch when Britons were wandering painted in the woods ; 
he boasts of a code of ethics equal in wisdom and amplitude 
to our own ; he observes a religion which, while it touches 
the extremes of purity in doctrine and of degradation in 
practice, is yet accommodated to every situation in life, and 
enables him, subject only to the test of dutiful observance, 
to pass with confidence into a future world. And he turns 
round to us, and, with a pardonable self-confidence, asks 
what we have to give him compared with these. 

This is one aspect of the question — namely, the convinced 
and embittered resistance of all classes to reform, and the 
»,, fear that reform, if forced upon them, may dislodge 

picture of some of the foundation-stones of that fabric of 
^ ** which they are so exorbitantly proud. On the 

other hand, must not some weight be attached to the con- 
sideration — which to the European mind appears so irre- 
sistible — that the first tentative steps have been taken in 
a forward direction, that the awakening trumpet has sounded 
in China's ears, and that, once embarked on the path of pro- 
gress she is already launched upon an inclined plane where 
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it will be impossible for her to stop ? This is a plausible and 

a pretty picture, and even its approximate realisation might 

enable the Chinese — a nation superbly gifled and possessing 

unique advantages of character, country, and clime — once 

again to repeat the history of the ages and to overrun the 

world. Is this the future that awaits them ? Is this the 

fate that threatens us ? 

I must have argued feebly if I have not already shown 

that in my judgment this consummation is not either to 

be expected or to be feared. Hcfonn, it is true, _. ,. 
•^ ' ' The reality 

cannot altogether be hustled out of the door, of^itand- 
Its force is like the wind, that bloweth where 
it listeth, and can penetrate even through the chinks and 
crannies. Doubtless in time, as from different quarters 
foreign railways touch the confines of China, native railways 
will be made to meet them. A day will come when mines 
will be exploited, a decent currency adopted, and rivers will be 
navigated by steam. Neither, though China may be overrun, 
and may even, as she has often done before, accept a change 
of masters, is she likely to be submerged. She is for ever 
proof against such a fate by reason of her moral character, 
her swarming millions, and her territorial extent. The con- 
tinued national existence of the Yellow Race may be regarded 
as assured. Hut that the Empire which in the last fifly 
years has lost Siam, Bunna, Annam, Tongking, |>iirt of 
Manchuria, Formosa, and Korea, which has already seen a 
foreign anny in Peking, and the maritime approaches to 
whose capital have l)een for a year in the armed occu|wition 
of a victorious enemy ; whose standard of civil and |>olitical 
perfection is summed up in the stationar}* idea ; which, aAer 
half a centur)' of intercourse with ministers, missionaries, and 
merchants, regartls all these as intolenible nuisances, and one 
of the number with |)eculiar aversion; which only adopts 
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the lessons that they have taught her when the surrender 
is dictated by her necessities or her fears ; and which^ after 
a twenty years' observation of the neighbouring example of 
Japan, looks with increasing contempt upon a frailty so 
feeble and impetuous — that this Empire is likely to falsif3' 
the whole course of its history and to wrench round the bent 
of its own deep-seated inclinations^ simply because the 
shriek of the steam-whistle or the roar of cannon is heard 
at its gates — is a hypothesis that ignores the accumulated 
lessons of political science and postulates a revival of the 
age of miracles. I have narrated the stages of China's tardy 
advance, and I have shown how far she has condescended to 
reform. But it remains a mechanical and not a moral ad- 
vance ; it is an artificial and not an organic reform. She may 
still continue to play an important part in the development 
of the Asiatic world. Her hardy colonists may sail to every 
quarter of the Eastern hemisphere, and by their frugal toil 
may enrich themselves, while they fail to aggrandise her. 
But, politically speaking, her star is a waning and not a 
rising orb. Sedet ceteniumquc sedchit is the limit of China's 
own aspirations. It may even turn out to be beyond the 
limit of her powers.^ 

1 This inoblem is further »liHCiissc«l in Chapter xiii. 



CHAPTER XI 

UOVAKTICISM IV CIIIXA 

Tniitum rrlligio |Mituit vtuiil^re intlonim. 

f.n HiTii t: TV Rrruui A'«/»irri, Lih. I. 101. 

In a previous chapter 1 have saul something about Buddhism 
in Korea, where it is the discredited but not wholly dis- 
avowed survival of a once dominant creed. 1 
propose in this chapter to deal with Buddhism pu^'^^jm, 
in China, where, though decadent, it is still 
dominant, and where the explanation of its influence pro- 
vides a clue to many of the dark riddles of the national 
character. Buddhism in China is indeetl a curious mixture 
of perishing rites and ]K>pular superstitions. There is pro- 
bably no country where there are fewer evidences of faith 
or devotion, or where, on the other hand, an apparently 
doomed system dies so hartl. From the squalid ami 
dilapidated condition of the temples, from the indifference 
and irreverence with which the worshippers enact their 
artificial parts, and from the miserable status of the priest- 
hood, it might be inferred that the days of Buddhism were 
numbered, and that a rival s}'stem was driving it from dit- 
honoun*d shrines. Such, however, would be a most super* 
ficial view of the case. This mysterious religion, which has 
sur%'ived the varied com])etition of Rationalism, Confucianism, 
and Ceremonialism, and which has an antiquity not far short 
of two thousand years in China, is yet the favourite creed of 

a community numbering 350,O(X>,0(K) ; and despised and de* 

sa 
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generate though it be, it will still lift its head and smile its 
serene Buddha-smile long after its purer and prouder and more 
splendid counterpart in Japan has crumbled into the dust. 

The explanation of this strange anomaly is that the 
popular faith has with rare discretion intertwined itself with 
. the popular superstitions. Partly creating and 

stitious partly accommodating itself to them, Buddhism, 
involved in the sacred ties of Ancestor- Worship, 
and claiming to dispense the portions of another life, has 
wrapped itself in a covering of triple brass, and can affonl 
to laugh at its enemies. It has found the key to the inner 
being of this inscrutable people, and, in secure command of 
the lock, takes good care that none other shall tamper 
with the wards. It may safely be contended that, were it 
not for the uneasy anxieties of the Chinese about their 
souls, and the universal and cherished cult of the Family 
Tree, and for tlie part played in relation to both by the 
Buddhist priesthood, Chinese Buddhism would long ere now 
have languished and disappeared.^ Dogmas, tenets, ritual, 
and liturgy in themselves are of small import to the 
Celestials. The stately ceremonial of the official creed, 
the intellectual axioms of Confucius, the painted image- 
worship of the Buddhist temple, the mysticism of the 
Rationalists, or sect of Lao-tzu, produce little permanent 

' In an iutevoHting letter, the late Sir T. Wa«le, fonnerl}- Diitish Minister 
in IVking, wrote to jne on this Huhject as follows : — 'The onginal cai>ture of 
the lettered clas«4e« of China Ijv the a]K>stle8 of IhuMhisni wa« lai'gely thie 
to the fact that the [Jerio*! of their greatest activity as writers or trans- 
lators (viz. the Tang Dynas^ty, a.i>. i»<)0-IMX>) was at the same time enn'nently 
reinarkahle for the elegance of its prose an«l its i>oetry. It was, aa we shoulil 
say, the Angnstan age of Chinese coin|K»ition. It has also ))een «lne to tlic 
sui)|K)rt which it receive«l with tolerable steadiness from the Central Govern- 
ment, Jiotahly un«ler the two last »lynasties. Antl yet, almost universal ns 
is the thraMom of its |»uerile suiK?rstitions, it has never supiilanteil Confuci- 
anism as the nationlil coile of ethics, nor has its literature ever hcen ahlo 
to maintain a footing in the national education.* 
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effect upon their stolid imaginations. The l>eautiful teach- 
ing enshrined in the Mcred writings as they came from 
India, the precepts that made white lives and hrought 
tearless deaths, that almost Christianised idolatry and 
might have redeemed a world, have long ago died down into 
frigid calculations, tabulating in opposite columns with 
mathematical nicety the credit and debit accounts of the 
orthodox disciple. Thus, on the one hand, the ]>eople are 
plunged in gloomy dread of a hereafter, determined by the 
exact laws of moral retribution ; on the other, deeply cm- 
bedded in the springs of their nature, is a fanatical attach- 
ment to their Lares and Penates, and to the worship of the 
dead ; and hence it comes about that the religion which, 
whatever its shortcomings and disqualifications, ministers to 
their requirements in both these res|>ects, is simultaneously 
derided and advocated, neglectiHl and es|>oused. 

No better illustration of this anomalous state of affairs 
can be given than the condition and public estimation 
of the Buddhist monks. A stranger will at first 
be puzzled by the op|)osite verdicts which he j-^"^jJJ 
hears |>assed u|M)n this class of men. He will opinion of 
hear them denounced as contemptible outcasts, 
as pariahs from society, who have forfeited all the sympa- 
thies of humanity by cutting themselves adrift from ail 
human ties. And this is a sentence which to some extent 
finds its corroboration in their forlorn and decrepit appear- 
ance, in their cheerless mode of life, and in their divorce 
from the haunts and homes of men. On the other hand, he 
will find these despised exiles supported by |M)pular contri- 
butions, recruited by voluntar}* adherents, and engaged in 
the discharge of essential rites at the most solemn moments 
(»f life and death, and in the ser%ice to the dead. A grosser 
seeming contradiction can scarcely be imagined. 
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And yet it is an identical feeling which is partly respon- 
sible for .both attitudes, and which prepares for these 

unhappy creatures this opposite mixture of tolera- 
planation *'^" ^^^ contempt. The peculiar sanctity of the 

family relations is one cause both of their ostra- 
cism and of their employment. They are needed to 
discharge on behalf of others the very obligations which 
they have renounced themselves. Expelled from the world 
because they have ignored the family, they are brought back 
into it to testify that the family is the first of all earthly 
ties. Can anything more strange be conceived.^ It is a 
creed whose a]>ostates are enlisted as its prophets, and 
whose perverts become its priests. 

When Sakyamuni first instituted the monastic order, like 
St. Anthony he did not contemplate the creation of a 

priestly office, or the rise of a hierarchy. The 

Original clerical profession had no special connection in 

conception '^ ^ 

of monas- his mind with monkish life. The first Buddhist 
ticism 

monks, like those of Egypt, were pious men who, 

in pursuit of their master's teaching that worldly and carnal 
ties were the source of all evil, and the main obstacle to that 
serene altitude of contemplation by Avhich absorption into 
the higher life at length became possible, severed them- 
selves from their fellow-creatures, and sought remote and 
unfriended retreats for purposes of spiritual exercise and 
self-mortification. They were primarily recluses and second- 
arily preachers, but in no resort priests. It was only in 
later times, as the first pattern was forgotten, and accretions 
developed by other countries and circumstances grew up, 
that the manifold accessories of sacerdotalism, particularly 
among the peoples of the north, environed and obscured the 
original ideal. 

The logical carrying out of Buddha's precepts, however. 
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brought the Anchorite into early collision with the most 
idolised beliefs of Chinese life. The essence of monnsti- 
cism, viz. the repudiation of all earthly con- 
nections, the lifelong abandonment of father, J?» j"^'- 
' ® ' lion. 

mother, brothers, and sisters, the surrender of the 
covenant of wedlock and the hopes of paternity — above all, 
the utter severance of the limb from the ancestral trunk, is 
the very antipodes of the highest conception of duty that a 
Chinese can entertain. Hence arose the dishonour in which 
the monkish order has long l>een held, and from which it haa 
only rescued its existence by abandoning its traditions. The 
monastery has, in fact, become the very converse of what 
Buddha ever intended that it should be. The secular has 
put on the religious, and the monk has saved himself by 
turning pnest. 

We have seen how indispensable are his ministrations in 
the worship of the dead, and in expediting the happy trans- 
migration of the departed soul. There the mum- 
meries of the temple are enlisted to fill up the A ''P*"*"*' 

• ■ insurance. 

incomplete credentials of the deceased, and to 
rhe his |>assport, so to speak, to another world. To the 
more pious or superstitious (there is no distinction between 
the two classes in China) they are not less obligatory as a 
|K)licy of spiritual insurance, to be taken out with pre- 
cautionary object during lifetime. The Chinaman is a firm 
believer in the doctrine of justification by works ; he expects 
a return in the next life exactly proportionate to the labour 
and money he has spent or caused to be spent in deser\'ing 
it in this. Every mumbled prayer, every tap of the drum 
or clash of the cymlml by the |);iid hierophant whom he has 
engaged, will be rewarded by so much tangible gain in the 
next stage of existence. Meteni|niychosis may bring him a 
worse or a better lot ; he may groan in poverty or loll In 
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wealth ; he may sink to hell or rise to the acme of paradisal 
felicity in a future state. The Buddhist monks are the 
established mediums through whom his merits may be 
demonstrated and made known in heaven ; and from whose 
hands he looks to receive his official diploma of celestial 
promotion. 

The isolation of the novice from all the ties and consola- 
tions of life may well conflict with Chinese prejudices ; for 
^ . it is ghastly in its completeness. Not only, as 
of the has been said, does he renounce all relationships 

and take vows of celibacy, but he casts aside even 
the ultimate symbol of identity, his own name. From the 
hour that he passes the convent threshold, he is known only 
by a religious appellation, in the very grandiloquence of which 
there is something pitiful and absurd. Henceforward he 
must shave his head, eat no animal food, drink no strong 
drink, and wear no skin or woollen garment, but only the 
prescribed vestments of his order. His life is mapped out 
before him in a sterile and dolorous routine. And not only 
has he ceased to be a member of domestic society, but as a 
unit in the civil community he can scarcely be said to exist. 
For he acknowledges no real allegiance to the Emperor, 
albeit the latter is of the family of the gods ; yielding a 
discretionary obedience to the civil authorities, with whom 
he rarely comes in contact, but concentrating all capacity 
for duty in a slavish obedience to the jurisdiction of his 
abbot or religious superior. 

The terrible exclusiveness of this discipline, repellent 

though it is to Chinese ideas, would not be sufficient to 

account for the odium in which the monastery is 

1 opular held, were it not for the suspicion that its strin- 

gency is a sham, and that the cowl is often either 

assumed as an escape from justice or worn as a cloak of 
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hypocrisy. It is difficult, for obvious remsons, to discover 
how far the charge that fugitives from the clutch of the law 
shelter themselves within the monastery walls is a true one, 
though it is certain that when once admitted the culprit is 
safe from the bloodhounds of official retribution. 1 have 
even heard it argued, by way of repudiation of this charge, 
that it is only the most abandoned characters, fleeing from 
the penalties of a capital offence, who will take advantage of 
a refuge so discredited as the cloister ; though to contend 
that a society is not criminally recruited because only crimi- 
nals of the deepest dye can be persuaded to attach them- 
selves to it, does not seem to me a very happy method of 
exculpation. 1 am reminded by it of an incident which I 
came across while travelling in C»reece some years ago. The 
public executioner in that country was a character held in 
such general detestiition that he was forced to live apart, 
strictly guarded, on a little island in the harbour of Nauplia. 
And not only that ; but such difficulty was experienced in 
filling the place, that the selected candidate was, as a rule, 
taken from the criminal class itself — a bandit being pardoned 
in order that he might be utilised to cut off the heads of 
other Imndits. At the time of my visit one of these worthies 
had just completed the term of his office, but whether owing 
to the unpopularity he had contracted by its discharge, or to 
the distrust he had inspired by his previous habits of life, he 
considered himself in so much danger that he solved the 
problem of his future mode of existence by entering a 
monastery and assuming the cowl. In China he would 
presumably have tiken this step at an earlier stage in his 
career. 

Whatever be the truth about the Buddhist monasteries in 
diina as Cities of Kefuge, and whether the slur cast upon 
them by that suspicion be just or not, there is less room for 
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doubt that the pattern of ascetic life to which the monk 
is understood to aspire is one to which he most infrequently 

conforms. His celibacy and his vegetarianism are 
imDosture ^""^^^y "nipugned. It is perhaps only natural that 

the theory that drinking-water and vegetables 
are teeming with animalcula; or with the germs of animal 
life should be one which he indignantly rejects, seeing that 
were he to accept it he would be hard put to subsist at all, 
with any regard at least to the precepts of the Buddhistic 
canon. But, alas ! he is the victim of more substantial 
charges. It is whispered tliat the odour of meat and fish, 
and the tell-tale fragrance of the opium-pipe are no 
strangers to the recluse's cell. With greater certainty he is 
accused of being dirty, degraded, and ignorant, subsisting on 
alms which he does nothing to merit, and of prostituting his 
worship into a mummery which he does not himself compre- 
hend. If even a fraction of these charges be true, there can 
be small surprise that the monastic profession is held in so 
little repute among a people who are by no means deficient 
in their standards of the sober moral virtues. 

It may be wondered how a society held in such slight 
esteem, and offering so few advantages, save to the stupid 
-..-. or indolent, can continually replenish its ranks, 

classes of The means of doing so are, however, many and 

varied, even if \i*e reject the criminal hypothesis 

to which I have alluded.^ In some cases the children are 

bought at an early age from their parents ; though so strong 

is the family feeling in China that it is only under pressure of 

^ It \H scarcely i)os8iblc to do mo, in the face of the evidence of 8uch an 
aiithonty and eye-witncHs as the late Archdeacon Gmy, wljo, in his work on 
Chiiut, embodying the e.\[)eneJ»ce of a long life, said (vol. i. chap, iv.) that he 
himself saw at different times in lliiddhist nionasteiies an e8cai)ed murderer, 
a brothel-house keciK-r, and a condemncti relxil, who had ))een gititefully 
a<lmittcd bt'cause he [assessed a little money, which went to swell the cor- 
porate funds. 
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the direst necessity that the ayfinLgtpaierfamilUu will consent, 
even for a price, to |)art with his offspring, particularly of the 
male sex. Sometimes the young children are kidnapped 
and sold to the priests ; this profession being, however, a 
dangerous one, as, if detected, it is punishable by death. 
More commonly young lads are voluntarily dedicated by 
their parents in fulfilment of some vow, or for the sake of 
spiritual gain, the transfer l>eing effected with all the 
formalities of a mercantile trans»action. It is forbidden, 
however, by law to surrender the entire male stock of a 
family to the cloister ; and in the event of there being two 
sons, the younger only may be Micrificed. A second class of 
adherents will be those who, from satiety of the world, or 
pecuniary collapse, or official failure, or nmterial disappoint- 
ment in some form or other, have decided to abandon the 
thoniy paths of life, and to seek a safe retreat from its 
multitudinous cares. lastly, there will be some, even in 
China and in the nineteenth century, to whom a life of 
joyless penance and austerity will appeal with irresistible 
force as an expiation for the sins of the ffesh, and a plank 
of passage into the world to come — sad, sorrowful wretches, 
after the pattern of St. Simeon, who live apart in isolated 
cells, performing acts of cruel self-torture, and mumbling in 
solitude the accents of an unintelligible ritual. 

Their means of subsistence are as varied as the ranks from 
which their disciples are drawn. The large monasteries 

possess endowments of proi>erty, principally in ,. 

, 1 Mean* of 

land, from which they derive an inctmie, either in subsist- 

rent or in the profits of the cultivation of their *"^' 
own hands. V^oluntar>' donations are mIho made to their 
funds by those who, while despising the monaster}*, cannot 
dispense with the services of the monk. The sale of joss- 
sticks and incense, of gilt paper and tapers, and the fees for 
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services^ ceremonies^ and prayers, are also a considerable 
source of enioliiment. And when all these fail, there is 
always begging to fall back upon, the ultimate resort of all 
creeds in all ages. The Buddhist priests are no amateurs in 
the art of mendicancy. Sometimes large bands of them may 
be seen patrolling the streets, and by the discordant clamour 
of a gong calling attention to the unmistakable character 
of the errand which has brought them down into the 
thoroughfares of men. By these different methods they 
manage to scrape along; their buildings and temples just 
saved from dilapidation ; their persons and costumes in the 
last stage of seediness and decay ; their piety an illusion, 
their pretensions a fraud ; themselves at once the saviours 
and the outcasts of society, its courted and its despised. 

I have visited many Buddhist monasteries and temples in 

China ; and have usually found that they correspond to the 

following description. Three buildings are ranged 

tcmol^s ®^^ behind the other on terraces, and approached 

by a series of paved courts and rows of granite 

steps. There is something solemn and imposing In this 

succession of structures, each one properly exceeding its 

predecessor in magnificence, and leading on the imagination 

from what it has already seen to what is yet to come. It is 

an architectural device that we know was familiar to the 

Jews and Egyptians, and that appears to be common to all 

Oriental religions. It is nowhere employed with greater 

effect than in the splendid Buddhist sanctuaries and royal 

mausoleums of Japan. 

The entrance gateway, which is of the nature of an open 
temple, sometimes contains a colossal gilt idol in the centre, 
representing Maitreya Buddha (in Chinese Mili Fo), or 
Buddha To Come ; and on either side are the four diabolical- 
looking monsters, with painted faces and flaming eyeballs. 
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who represent the deifiecl warriors appointed to keep guard 
over the shrines of Ruddhn, and who symbolise an absolute 
comrannd over all the forces of earth and heaven. 
They are identical with the Maharajahs, or Great ^J}'/*"" 
Kings, of Hindu mythology, who, attended by a 
host of spiritual beings, march hither and thither to the 
protection of devout disciples and the execution of Buddha's 
will over the four quarters of the universe. In China they 
are known as the Tien Wong. One of them, with a white 
face, holds an umbrella, the circumference of which, when 
opened, overshadows the whole earth, and is lord of the 
forces of thunder ami rain. Another, with a red face, 
controls the elements of fire, water, and air, and plays a 
species of stringed instrument, the vibrations of whose chords 
shake the foundations of the world. The third, with a 
green face, brandishing a sword, and the fourth with a blue 
face, clas))ing a serpent, are typical of supreme dominion 
over nature and man. In these figures, which are common 
throughout China. i\\m\ are uniform in design and monstrosity, 
the artist has combined the hideous and the grotesque in 
very equal pro)>ortions. But little skill seems ever to have 
been expended upcm their construction. 

This gateway leads into a spacious )>aved court, at the 
upper end of which, on a granite platform, rises the fabric of 
the main temple. A huge high-pitched tile roof 
almost ecli]>ses the front and side walls, which , i 
are commonly destitute of ornamentation. The 
interior consists of a big pandlelogram, divided by circular 
piiutcd columns into three main and two side aisles. Fronting 
the princifKil avenues arc the three familiar figures called 
the Sang Po, or Precious Ones, which arc always found in 
the churches of Buddhist monasteries, and which are 
incarnations respectively of the |)ast, the present, and the 

7. 
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fature Riiddha ; or, to give them their correct titles, of 

Sakyamuni, Kwanyin, and Maitreya.^ These idols are made 

of clay, thickly gilt, and highly burnished. Their faces 

wear that expression of ineffable self-complacency which is 

common to the Buddha all over the East, but which, while 

in Japan it is always sublime, in China is apt to overslip the 

razor's edge into the ridiculous. The bodies are seated, and 

rise from the calyx of a lotus-flower. Below the images are 

altars laden with weighty bronzes, with big candelabra, and 

with censers, a thin smoke curling upwards from the slow 

combustion of blocks of sandalwood, or from sheaves of 

smouldering joss-sticks standing in a vase. On either side 

of the lateral aisles are ranged along a recess in the wall the 

smaller gilt figures of the Eighteen Lohans or Disciples of 

Buddha, whose features exaggerate the silliness, while they 

altogether miss the serenity depicted in the countenance of 

their illustrious master. The prevailing colours in the surface 

decorations of the columns and rafters, which are rudely 

painted, are everywhere red and green. 

VVlien service is going on, the aisles are laid out with 

rows of long, low, sloping stools, upon which at intervals 

rest circular straw hassocks. Behind these stand 
Service. 

the monks intoning the words of the prescribed 

liturgy. The service is led by one of their number, who 

officiates at an isolated mat before the great altar. Their 

dresses are cut after one pattern, and are dingy in the 

extreme, consisting of loose cotton robes of two colours — 

yellow and an ashen-grey — with turn-down collars, and a 

1 Sometimes in the main hall of Uuddhist temples in China this trinity 
represents Sak^vamuni in the centre, with two of his most famous disciples, 
Kashiaita, the first imtriarcli, re]»resente<l a:i an old man, on one side, and 
Ananda, the second ]iatriarch, as a young man, on the other. Sometimcii 
the two supporters are Itodliisattwas, or pi*OMpectivc liuddhas, who, in tlic 
evolution of their salvation, have reachc«l the iionultimate stage ; an«l of 
whom the Wni known in tlie jovial image of Maitrova, the ISuddha To Come. 
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clasp in front. No monk is allowed, according to the strict 
regulation of the canon, to possess more than one set of 
garments, and this he is compelled to wear both day and 
night. Their heads are clean-shaven, a ceremonial which is 
performed about twice a month. Here and there on the 
bald craniums one may note small disc-like cicatrices, or scars, 
burnt in by the hand of the abbot alone, as a badge of their 
sacred calling, or in fulfilment of some particular vow. Their 
hands are piously folded in front of them, and the nails have 
been suffered to grow to inordinate dimensions. 

The expression of their features is usually one of blank 
and idiotic absorption ; which is, perhaps, not surprising, 
considering that of the words which they intone y 
scarcely one syllable do they themselves under- ^ratena 
stand. I'he mass-book is a dead letter to them, 
for it is written m Sanskrit or Tnli, which they can no more 
decipher than fly. The words that they chant are merely 
the equivalent in sound of the original sentences, rendered 
into Chinese characters, and are therefore totally devoid of 
sense. To this stale shibboleth, or ignorant repetition of 
unmeaning sounds, they attribute a vital importance.^ It 
is, they |M)int out, the sacred language of Fan (the birth- 
place of Buddha), and is therefore of divine origin and 
efficacy. The * blessed word Mcso]K>tamia ' was not more 
fraught with consolation to the incurious Christian than 
is this stupid jargon to the Chinese bonxe. Or let me 
give a more practical illustration. The case would be a 
similar one if the responses in an English church were 
to be uttered in the Greek tongue, transcribed into 
English s|)elling and gabbled out by illiterate rustics — 
an absurdity of which, as a matter of fact, our chant- 

1 Com|iare Mattlicw vi. 7 : ' Itnt wlifii >e |»ray, une not %'ftin rcftetitions, m 
thfl hratlicn do; fur tlirv titiiik tlmt tluy A\i»W \n: Ucatd for Uirir much 
•peaking.* 
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books are not altogether guiltless^ seeing that the re- 
sponses to the Commandments in the Communion Service 
are always described in their pages as Kyrie Eleison, a 
phrase which must be gibberish to nine out of every ten 
choristers who read it. The effect upon a service so 
conducted, and still more upon the ministrants, is obvious. 
No sincerity can be expected of a purely phonetic devotion. 
It is vox et prasterea nihiL 

And yet we must not be too severe upon these benighted 
disciples of Buddha in the uplands of the Celestial Empire. 
— Other churches and other creeds have been guilty 

of glass of the same pretence, and have found a saving 
virtue in the use of an unknown tongue. Jew 
and Gentile, Christian and heretic, Catholic and Moslem 
have all acted upon the principle that the more restricted 
the understanding the more implicit the acceptance, and 
have imparted the secrets of salvation in accents that 
kept them secrets still, to be interpreted not by the 
ear of sense, but by that of faith. To this day how 
many of the singers in the choir of a Catholic church 
understand even a fraction of the Latin litany which they 
intone } 

The murmur of the chant is accompanied by intei*mittent 

music from such instruments as the Oriental loves. An 

^ acolyte from time to time strikes a drum, the 

Procession. 

framework of which is of wood, carved and 
painted to represent a huge pot-bellied fish. Another 
tinkles a bell in the background, and now and then 
breaks in the dissonant clangour of a gong. After a 
while a fresh note is struck ; and at the signal the 
priests separate into two companies, and proceed for a 
long time to wind in and out of the lines of stools in a 
slow and solemn procession. Backwards and forwards, in 
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and out, with measured tread and even steps they pace 

along, their hands clasped, their heads bowed, their lipi 

still murmuring the same unintelligible refrain, in which 

may be distinguished the sounds Omito Fo (Amitabha 

Buddha), the repetition of which many thousands of times 

is pregnant with salvation. 

Behind and beyond the Main Temple extends a second 

])aved quadrangle, a further temple at the upper end of 

which very frequently contains a marble dagoba, 

ReUqnaiy. 

or sculptured reliquary, with altars and shrines. 
Here is concealed some peculiarly sacred object, very 
possibly a tooth of the great Buddha himself. Even 
devotees have been somewhat staggered by the number 
of these well-authenticated relics that are scattered through- 
out the Eastern world ; and an early Chinese geographer, 
visiting Ceylon, and being everywhere shown tooth after 
tooth, ended by solemnly remarking of his master, ' He was 
bom with an excessive number of teeth.' 

At the rear and sides of the temples are the domestic 
premises of the monks ; the kitchen, where the daily rice 
is boiled in a huge earthenware vat; the refectory, 

where on hard tables and harder benches it is I^^llf 

prciniscs* 

consumed in silence under the su)>er\'ision of 
the abbot; the guest-chambers reserved for the not too 
enervating entertainment of guests; and the sleeping 
a|)artments beyond these, which can rarely, save by a 
euphemism, be so leniently described. 

The bodies of the monks themselves are in the greater 
part of China burned and not buried after death ; although 
in the north this is a privilege that is reserved 
for the Fang-chang, or head-priests. Contrary 
to the custom in Japan, where cremation is universal 
among the common people, in China it is only the 
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prerogative or the peculiarity of the religious order. 
Each monastery contains its crematorium, and its camjm 
santOf where are deposited the ashes of the dead. The body 
is placed in a sitting position in an open plank coffin, and is 
carried out to the furnace, which is of the simplest descrip- 
tion, consisting merely of a small brick chamber or tower, 
standing by itself in a detached situation. There the corpse 
is placed upon the ground, surrounded and supported by 
faggots ; the attendant monks intone a chant ; and the mortal 
remains of their departed brother are speedily reduced to 
ashes, while the smoke from the pyre escapes through a 
single orifice in the roof. Thus, unpretentiously and with 
scant attempt at decorum, the mortal coil is shuffled off, 
and its discharged inmate goes on his way to solve the 
great mystery. 
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(iiArrEii XII 

AI-TER TIIK WAR 

fura Tov v6\€fiov 17 trvfifia \ia. 

I'ltrauiioffraphi Gntci: BIacarji'is v. 85. 

In the earlier chapters of this book I have narrated the 
sequence of events that prece<le(l and culminated in the 
outbreak of hostilities between Ja|)an and China i»„u<.n-i. 
in the summer of 1 89-^. I have no desire here to btlitv for 

the War 

give a history of the war, which might indeed be 
recorded in a few sentences, but which, in the hands of one 
who was not upon the spot, could only be a compilation. 
The question, however, of the {mrtition of responsibility be- 
tween the two combatants is one that has naturally excitetl 
much attention, and has elicited the most opposite verdicts. 
On the one hand have been those, the majority in numbers, 
who have attributed the entire provocation and initiative to 
Japan. On the other hand a small but devoted band of 
adherents has consistently represented the stniggle as one 
between Civilisation and Barbarism, to which the former 
was impelled by a challenge which it could not honourably 
resist 

In one sense it is true that the war was inevitable. It 
was the historical corollary of the events of 1 592-8. Japan 
had never forgiven the humiliation which she then 
sustained at the hands of China, u|>on Korean soil, ^^'jJ^JJ^*"* 
and for three centuries Im Ihraftcfie had been as 
fixed an idea in the bosom of Jn|Kinese patriots as it has been 
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for the last quarter of a century in a not dissimilar case in 
Europe. Sooner or later an appeal to arms was almost 
certain for the settlement of this traditional feud ; and the 
long and strenuous militaiy and naval preparations of Japan 
since her apparition on the international stage as an organised 
modem Power were not obscurely directed to such an issue, 
and might have been interpreted as a warning by any nation 
less arrogant and blind than China. For her part, the latter 
did nothing whatever either to avoid or to postpone the 
rupture; and her policy of obstructive and dilatory con- 
servatism in Korea, though based upon a suzerainty which 
I hold to have been technically indisputable, must have been 
intensely exasperating to the already wounded susceptibilities 
of Japan. To this extent, therefore, may it be said that 
China, by her tactics and her temper, brought upon herself 
the retribution that was to come. 

Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that, in the chain of 
events immediately preceding the war, Japan, having long 
before made up her mind to fight at the first 
raoUvcs"^ convenient opportunity, ' forced the pace ' — if such 
a metaphor may be permitted — in order to suit the 
exigencies of the moment ; and that in the actual outbreak 
of hostilities she was pointedly the aggressor. A variety of 
circumstances contributed to render the juncture favourable, 
in her opinion, for an appeal to arms. After long preparation, 
her armaments on land and sea had reached a pitch of 
efficiency which her experts assured her could leave no doubt 
of the issue of a conflict with China, but which it was at the 
same time desirable and convenient to test upon the corpus 
vile of a second-rate Power. The Parliamentary situation 
in Japan was fraught with so many difficulties, owing to the 
undisciplined development of party feeling and to cabals 
against the Government, that some appeal to a larger 
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patriotism seemed essential in onler to save the new Con- 
stitution from premature shipwreck. A forward policy would 
be acceptable to the Radical or Opposition party, with whom 
the recovery of Japanese influence in Korea had always been 
a favourite cry. Simultaneously, there was among the leading 
Japanese statesmen an anxious and far-sighted desire, im- 
perfectly realised by European observers or critics, to an- 
ticipate the completion of the Tmns-Siberian Railway by 
Russia, and to vindicate, before it was too late, the pretensions 
of Japan to a leading voice in the impending reconstruction 
of the balance of power in the Far East Among the 
secondary motives here mentionetl, I say nothing of the 
unselfish desire to endow Korea with the beauties of civilisa- 
tion ; since that plea, ader figuring for a short time in the 
magazine-apologies of enthusiasts, was less and less heard 
of as the war proceeded, and it was found that Korea was 
the principal sufferer by the venture, and has subsequently 
disappeared altogether from view in the complete breakdown 
of the attempt to force upon her the unwelcome luxury, 
expressly imported for the purpose from Japan. 

War having once been declared, it was evident that the 
national spirit was intensely and unanimously enlisted in the 
enterprise. It was felt that Japan was playing 
for a high stake, and that there must be no patHotism 

bickering or jealousy at the table. No country, ^^ P'*' 

l>2nitions. 

in all probability, ever went to war, sustiiined by 
a higher or more unfaltering fervour of patriotism than 
did Japan. Then, too, it was discovered how ubiquitous and 
exhaustive, and almost Machiavellian in their patient secrecy, 
had been her preparations. Skilled topographers in disguise 
had mapped the high-roads of China, and had plotted their 
angles over the interior of Korea. Hydrographical surveys, un- 
ostentatiously pursued for yean>, had acquainted the Japanese 
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with every iiilet in the Korean coasts and had furnished the 
chart-room of every vessel in her Navy with hitherto un- 
published maps. Her mobilisation proceeded with a smooth- 
ness and rapidity that excited the admiration of the European 
military attackts; her organisation and equipment were 
wonderful in their completeness. The Japanese Intelligence 
Department might have been engaged upon, just as it had 
certainly been preparing for^ a campaign for years. Its spies 
were everywhere, in the offices and arsenals, in the council- 
chambers and amid the ranks, of the enemy. The Press 
was manipulated and controlled with a masterly despotism 
that would have been impossible in Europe. Finally, the 
strategy of the Japanese generals, if not brilliant, was de- 
liberate, scientific, and successful. 

If, however, we turn from the contemplation and admission 
of these excellent merits to the actual fighting on the battle- 
field, it by no means follows, as has been too 
Japan on •' 

the battle- generally supposed, that Japan either showed or 
^ * had the opportunity of showing, the capacities of 

a first-rate military Power. During the seven months of 
active operations, she never encountered an enemy, and 
hardly fought a battle, worthy of the name. There con- 
fronted her, in the majority of cases, not a disciplined army 
but a rabble of tramps ; she was opposed, not by fire, but by 
fireworks. The Chinese resistance was in nine instances out 
of ten a farce that would have been laughable had it not 
been piteous. It was generally known in advance when and 
where the Japanese attack would be delivered; and after 
a preliminary volley from the Celestial rank-and-file in order 
to ' save their face/ a general stampede followed in order to 
save their lives. It is even said that many of the Chinese 
commanders were in the pay of Japan. That this criticism, 
which is based upon the observations of actual spectators of 
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the war, is correct, miglit also be inferred from the figures of 
the death-roll as officially published by the Japanese them- 
selves. Though they lost .3281 men in the entire war, 
2489 of these perished from cholera or other diseases, while 
793 only were killetl or died of their wounds, over half of 
this total being claimed by the storming of Port Arthur. 
Per contra, the Japanese claim to have killed S7,917 of the 
enemy. So prodigious a disparity between the two death« 
lists is quite irreconcilable with severe fighting. The 
Japanese artiller}* is said to have been well served and to 
have wrought great execution ; but the infantry fire is 
reported to have been uniformly bad. The fact that Japan 
was confronted by an enemy who had not the courage to 
stand up to her, is of course no proof that she would not 
have vanquished an enemy who liad. Nor does it detract 
from the valour and discipline which her troo])s seem, as a 
rule, to have displayed. Hut it does fail to justify the con- 
clusion, which has been very widely drawn from the issue of 
the conflict, that the Japanese proved themselves thereby 
to be a military' Power of the first order, capable of being 
arrayed against the Ix^st troops of European States. The 
lessons of the naval battle of the Valu, where the Japanese, 
in spite of their victory, could not prevent the enemy's ships 
from escaping, were not dissimilar from those of the more 
numcmus land fights. From the later incidents of the 
struggle the truth became even more apparent. For it was 
owing solely to the exhaustion entailetl by what had been, 
after all, but a brief campaign, that Japan was obliged to 
abandon the fondly cherished idea of a march up<m Peking, 
and, at a still more recent date, to give back, under European 
pressure. Port Arthur and the Liao-tung Peninsula. 

No detraction however from the credit legitimately due to 
Japan, which, in any case, stands sufficiently high to suffer 
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little from the loss^ will avail anything to redeem the 

stupendous and unimaginable ineptitude of China. To those 

^ , who have read this book, the reasons of that 

Causes of 

Chinese collapse, which is without a parallel in history, will 
isaster. have been manifest on almost every page ; and it 
is surprising to me that they should have been so long and 
obstinately ignored, not by Englishmen in China, to the 
majority of whom they were well known, but by Englishmen 
at home, for whom the Celestial imposture has always pos- 
sessed irresistible attractions. Journalists and writers have 
ever since been engaged upon the attempt to find out why 
it was that China was so disastrously beaten. The reasons, 
in their broader aspect, were twofold; although when we 
come to sub-headings it is difficult to find a point at which 
to stop. Most of the causes may, however, be classified 
under the title either of civil corruption, permeating every 
stratum of society, or of military imbecility, with a particular 
asterisk to the names of those enjoying high commands. 

From the Palace downwards there was no centralisation 
of authority or responsibility, no unity of counsel, no agree- 
ment ns to action, no plan of campaign. Stupefied 
Civil cor- bewilderment, helpless inertia, or arrogant con- 
tempt for the invader, prevailed alternately, some- 
times simultaneously, in every i/amen. Each man was 
absorbed in the effort to get the better of somebody 
else, and to make something for his own pocket out of so 
paying a concern us a campaign. V^iceroys swindled 
governors, governors swindled generals, and generals 
swindled subalterns. There were infinite and delicately- 
shaded grades of peculation. Of patriotism, or enthusiasm 
for the war, or loyalty to the dynasty, or self-respect 
for the race, there was not a sign. Chinese telegraph- 
clerks sold im|)ortant information to the Japanese ; Chinese 
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officers accepted bribes to retreat or to surrender. Nobody 

thought of China. In the first resort a man cared only to 

' save his own face ' ; in the last, as I have before said, to 

save his skin. For years liad China succeeded in baffling 

the distant European Powers by the poet's Riddling of 

the Banls: 

' ConfuKion, and illusion, ami relution, 
Klusioii, and iycaisiuu, and evasion ' ; 

and the same policy she thought would equally suffice for 
an exasperated and revengeful neighbour, with three army 
corps landed upon her soil. One brave sailor, the Admiral 
Ting, who committed suicide after the fall of Wei Hai Wei, 
and a few of his officers stand out as having endeavoured with 
single-hearted courage to do their duty. The remainder of 
the civil and military hierarchy were like a frightened 
henl of cattle cowering beneath a tree during a storm, and 
each tr}'ing to squeeze itself furthest away from the lightning 
and the rain. 

Not less deplorable were the disorganisation and dis- 
honesty that permeated every branch of the mi]itar}'and naval 
ser\'ices, and preilestined the campaign to igno- 
minious failure, even before it had begun. 1 have r""'*'y 
already explained in this book that military 
efficiency, in the mo<leni acceptation of the term, is incom- 
patible with the blind dominion of a s^-stem that regards war- 
fare as a degradation of manhood, and inculcates the despica- 
bility of military service. The best men in China will not 
join the army ; and the officers are of little superior origin 
to the untutored coolies whom, from a safe distance, 
they onler to destruction. China was supposed for 
years to have been j>rej>aring herself, after the Kuropean 
example and with Knro)>ean mechanism, for war with any 
foreign I'ower sufficiently rash t<» attack her. Hut, as I 
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pointed out at an earlier date, these preparations had been 
hmited to the defence of such spots upon her coast-line as 
an enemy depending upon sea power would be likely to 
assault. No idea of an overland march by an invader 
had entered her head ; whilst, though she has since been 
accused of having herself contemplated an attack upon Japian, 
not a thought had ever been turned to the requirements of a 
foreign expedition. When the war broke out, neither War 
Office, Horse Guards, nor General Staff existed to formulate or 
to direct the campaign. There was no Chinese Commander- 
in-Chief. Each commanding officer acted with the cheerful 
irresponsibility of combined jealousy and ignorance. Com- 
missariat, transport, and ambulance can scarcely be said to 
have broken down, for they had never even been artificially 
bolstered up. The army was an unwieldy and disjointed 
mass, without unity, without cohesion, without a brain, 
without strength, with no mark of an organism save a 
ravenous stomach for the rations that were only procurable 
by plunder, and for the retrograde movement that grew to 
be so alluring. 

Man for man, the Chinese rank-and-file were reported by 
observers to be physically superior to the .Japanese. In an}' 
test, either of strength or endurance, they ought, 
Chinese a}>art from armament, to have swept their little 
snldier. opponents off* the field. But underfed, ill-equipped, 
unpaid, and disgi-acefully led — driven, in fact, like sheep to 
the shambles — who could expect them to fight for a cause in 
which they took no interest, and against an enemy with 
whom they had no passionate quarrel ? Speai*s, tridents, 
cutlasses, gingals, pikes, old muzzle-loaders stuffied with 
stones and nails, which were the common weapons of the 
Chinese infantry, did not in themselves suggest at all an 
equal combat against repeating rifles, however clumsily 
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handled. But even so, the mere human instinct might some- 
where have provoked a manly response, had it not been for 
the |)aralysing incubus of the native officer. The latter 
sustained a reputation ab'eady unique in the world. He 
stole the men's pay ; he sold their warm clothing ; he 
provided them with bad ammunition ; and he took to his 
heels with a celerity that the most insubordinate of sub- 
ordinates found irresistibly catching. Had the petty officers 
only developed the additional aptitude for suicide, which 
prescription dictated to the failures of a higher grade in the 
service, it might have fared better with the Chinese fortunes. 
At Wei Hai Wei, where almost alone there was decent 
leading, there was also, among the sailors, decent fighting. 

Such were some at least of the main causes that were 
accountable for the ignominious defeat of China, and for the 
easy victory of Japan. I pass on to consider the 
effect that has been proiluced by the issue of the af *^^!?, 
war upon the temper and |)olicy of both nations, 
as well as upon the position of the unhappy little country 
whose misfortune it was to provoke the contest. 

It might have been thought, after the appalling thorough- 
ness of the Chinese exposure, that that Power, though she 
could hardly feel grateful to Jaiian for the service 
so remorselessly rendered, would at least have r'h " 
shown some inclination to profit by Hh lessons. 
Some symptoms of recovered initiative in the Palace, of a 
belated admission of convicted fiascoes on the part of the 
ruling junta, or of reformatory zeal among the more in- 
telligent mandarins, might have been looketl for. China 
having escaped, owing to the interested intervention of 
foreign Powers, with no worse jK^nalty than the surrender 
of an island which she hud never been able either to 
conquer or to administer, and the payment of an indemnity, 

S A 
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for the loan of which she was willing to mortgage a security 
whose value she owed to the foreigner, not to herself — had 
a rare opportunity, as soon as peace was concluded, and she 
had satisfied the natural claims of her saviours, of putting 
her own house in order and of fortifying her still prodigious 
resources against another day. No such reflection, however^ 
seems to have presented itself to the Chinese mind. She 
appears to have learned nothing, and, what is worse, to have 
unlearned nothing, from the war. She is content to remain 
the same old China, untaught and unteachable. Satisfied 
at having emerged from the struggle with no very serious 
interruption of internal order (the frail thread of connection 
by which the inert and heterogeneous mass of the Empire 
continues to be held together is one of the most remarkable 
of Chinese phenomena), without detriment to the dynasty, 
and without the dreaded profanation of Peking, she has 
settled down once more into the enjoyment of her traditional 
repose. Her complacency is stimulated by the consciousness 
that rival jealousies may be counted upon to retard, if not to 
prohibit, her disruption ; andJs flattered by the international 
competition for a share in her financial spoils. Some 
tentative steps in the direction of so-called Reform she may 
take, rather with the view of appeasing others than of 
benefiting herself A railroad here, an arsenal there, an 
order in one country for ships, an appeal to another for 
officers — these may be duly anticipated. But to the idea of 
any radical change in the system, or of any voluntary effort 
at national recuperation, the answer returned will prove to 
be the eternal and contemptuous * No.* 

To those who are interested in China for her sake rather 
than for their own, and who are Conscious of the wonderful 
and admirable capacities of her people, this cannot fail to 
be a most heartrending response. Whatever solution the 
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jealousy of rival Powers may suggest to the prepossessions 
of each, there are few dispassionate persons who would not 
welcome the spectacle of a resuscitated China, 
seriously grappling with the hanl facts of her ™!;uig 
position, and addressing herself to the earnest 
utilisation of her magnificent resources, and of the virtues of 
a richly endowed race. She might undertake the reconstruc- 
tion of a National Army, in the true sense of the wonl, for 
which the most splendid material is spoiling to be employed. 
A fresh Navy might be created, not by the mere onler of 
ironclads, but by engaging an entire foreign staff, and by the 
institution of genuine scientific training in Government 
Colleges. The construction and the custody of the national 
defences should be taken out of the hands of provincial 
governors and viceroys, and should be subordinated to a 
single plan of Imperial defence. A gcimine policy of 
railroad construction, of the improvement of river navigation, 
and of public works and communications generally, would 
not merely add greatly to the wealth of the country, but 
would strengthen the central authority and retard the 
chances of rebellion. The success of the Imperial Customs, 
under European management, furnishes a model which 
might be applied to almost every branch of the public 
service. Trained financiers could be hired to reorganise the 
obsolete and cumbrous system of revenue and taxation. A 
complete reorganisation of the Civil Service and of salaries 
would in time ensue. AI)ove all the U|>as-tree of the 
Mandarinate should be attacked and cut down. 

If China were, even now, at the eleventh hour, to under- 
take this task ; if, in fact, she were to borrow a 
leaf from the school-book of her recent adversary l.y. 
and conqueror, not merely would she extort 
universal sympathy in place of contempt ; but in twenty 
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years' time she might place herself on the level of her 
own lofty conceit, and might hold her own even against a 
combination of those who are now individually too powerful 
for her. If she deliberately refrains from doing so, the 
tutelage which she will not voluntarily engage for herself 
will some day be forcibly applied to her by others; her 
industrial exploitation, once taken seriously in hand, will pour 
wealth into other coffers, not into her own : in her refusal 
to employ foreign servants she will discover that she has 
invited foreign masters ; and where procrastination has been 
the sole policy, she may find, when it is too late, that partitioii 
is the inevitable result* 

From China I pass to her recent vassal and faithful 
disciple, Korea, who has suffered even more than herself in 

the overthrow of Chinese fortunes, and who no'w, 
KoRa?"^ in sackcloth and ashes, bewails the independence 

of which she has been the forced recipient. In 
my original edition I described Korea as she appeared on 
the eve of the struggle. It was not a happy or a creditable 
spectacle ; but such as it was, the Koreans, so far as they 
took any part in the contest, fought for its maintenance 
and not for its overthrow, and are now engaged in the 
effort to set up again a duplicate of the system, to relieve 
them firom which the war was ostensibly undertaken. I 
wrote in my first edition : ' A country that is too weak to 
stand alone gains nothing by an affected indifference to 
external support If Korea is not to collapse irretrievably, 
she must lean upon a stronger Power ; and every considera- 
tion of policy }>oints towards maintaining China in the 
position of protector which she has hitherto filled.' Let 
me now describe how the experiment has fared, not of 
substituting the protectorate of Japan for that of China — 
for independence, and not a mere exchange of suzerainty. 
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WAS the avowed object of the campaign — but of replacing 
an accepted vassalage by an independence which the petty 
little kingdom is far too corrupt to profit by, and too decrepit 
to retain. I know of no more interesting page in modem 
history than the attempt to dragoon Korea into a civilisation 
that is abhorrent both to her tastes and to her traditions. 

Let it be admitted to start with that few countries in the 
world have ever stood in greater need of reform than Korea, 
and that the Ja|)anese anxiety to apply the purge, 
though only a secondary motive of the war, has reform 
been of no make-believe character, but has been 
pushed with the professional earnestness of the physician 
enforcing a disagreeable medicine upon some refractory 
patient. This book will have shown the accumulated mass 
of abuses in Korea — the fearful extortion and misgovem- 
ment of the ruling classes, the sale of offices, the confusion 
of the G>urt with the administration, the judicial oppression 
and negation of civil rights, the scandalous state of the 
currency, of communications, and of native industry — with 
which it should not have been outside the scope of cautious 
statesmanship to grapple ; but for the successful eradica- 
tion of which were required, not the canons of abstract 
perfection, nor the servile standards of the class-room and 
the copy-book, but a conciliatory temper, inexhaustible 
patience, and a resolute though gentle hand. It has been 
in too headlong a spirit that the Japanese have addressed 
themselves to a task that would have frightened any less 
eager or more ex)K*rienced people ; and the fruit of their 
hasty sowing is now manifest in the deplorable failure of 
the harvest. If this is disparaging to Japan, it is equally 
disappointing to those who would have liked to see the 
Korean house swept and garnished, but had no particular 
desire that it should be turned inside out or upside down. 
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The Japanese were well acquainted with the manifold 
evils that called for redress in Korea, and long before the 
war broke out, they were prepared, in the pigeon- 
Japanese j^ I ^£ 't^j^Jq bureaux, with a cut-and-dricd 
eflforts. ' 

scheme of reforms as precise as their military 

plan of campaign. The first revelation of these was con- 
tained in the demand addressed by Viscount Mutsu to 
China in June 1894, to join with Japan in enforcing upon 
Korea the reorganisation of her finances, a reform of the 
civil ser\'ice, and the institution of a national army. These 
suggestions, in the hands of Mr. Otori, the Japanese 
minister at Soul, presently assumed a larger shape, as the 
Chinese refusal to join Japan in this gratuitous programme 
of purification became more obstinate ; and were found to 
include educational and judicial reform, as well as the 
compulsoiy development of Korean resources by mining; 
railway, and commercial concessions, in which an opening 
would be found for the profitable outlay of Japanese 
capital. Before July was over, Mr. Otori had abandoned 
all idea of co-operating with China, and had appointed 
on his own account a sort of Royal Commission, which sat 
daily in the Palace, and excogitated fresh revolutionary 
plans, for the due execution of which the old Tai Wen Kun 
was brought out from his retirement and temporarily 
invested with a kind of Regency. In this third edition 
of the Korean Charter, which extended to twenty-five articles, 
were further included the abolition of slavery and of the 
mourning-laws, the prohibition of imprisonment without trial, 
the disappearance of the Foreign Advisers, the establish- 
ment of an independent Korean era — or, in other words, 
the repudiation of Chinese suzerainty, and the despatch 
of duly accredited plenipotentiaries to Foreign Courts. 
The war then followed ; and for a time the reforming 
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fever burned with a more subdued flame. With the early 
victories of Japan, however, it broke out with renewed 
activity, and before the close of the autumn a brand new 
constitution, printed and bound, and embodying several 
of the aforesaid changes, had been promulgated, and 
Count Inouye had been sent to Korea as Imperial Com- 
missioner, or practical Dictator, to carry it out. 

In the first month of the new year (189^) the King went 
in solemn procession (escorted by blue-coated 
Japanese policemen) to the Ancestral Temple, tio^of*"^ 
and there, before the ' Holy Spirits of the Im- Korean in- 
pcrial Ancestors,' declared the independence of 
Korea, and swore to the following fourteen articles of the 
amended constitution : 

1. Our ilependence ou China Khali now Ik* Hevere<l, and the 
foundationK of our inflepenilence tirmly estiiMiiihed. 

2. We will complete and make perfect the lawH of the Stiite. 

n. Tlie Kin^f nione lieing the true ruler, must acquaint himself 
witli all the alfairft of the fCOV(*riiment, consulting with the various 
MiniHterM liefore de<*i(lin^. 'Hie (jueenand her relatives muKt not 
oppoKe these. 

4. The affnirs of the Palace and the affairs of the Government 
must each l>e 'teiNinited from the other. 

5. 'Hie p<iwerM and limits of the Council of State and of the 
various RonrdM must l»e defined. 

(l Taxes mu«t all l>e collected according to fi.\e<l lawn, and these 
mu!«t n«»t he excee«le<l. 

7. The expenses incurre*! in cnllectinfr tiixes must all !>e reckoned 
ami regulated hy the pro)>er yumt}i, 

K. 'l*he exjiensoM of the l*alace and of the various magistracies 
throughout the country must In* iliminisheil. 

n. The expenses of the Tahice, as well as of the various miigi- 
stracies throu|;hout the country, mu*»t he calculated for one yt*ar, 
and these shall form the l>su«is for future expenditures. 

10. 'Jlie reticulations of the various mai(i<^trateH must he reformed 
und j»erfn-tt»i|, and their limits and jM»wers dc6ntMl. 

11. 'Jliose students who p<»s<iess ahility must he sent ahroad to 
study the arts and sciences. 
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12. Military science must l>e properly studied, so as to make the 
foundations of the State secure. 

1 3. Laws for the punishment of crimes must he clearly defineil and 
not exceedetl, so tliat life and property will be afforded security. 

1-1. Those possessing ability must be appointed to office without 
regsird to social station. 

If there was a considerable suspicion of vagueness about 
these high-sounding phrases^ there was no corresponding 

dearth of precision in the steps simultaneously 
reforms^ taken by Count Inouye to provide the machineiy 

for running the new regime. The Min faction 
was degraded and exiled ; the existing Ministerial Depart- 
ments were overhauled or abolished; and government by 
Cabinet was introduced. For the proper manipulation 
of this system suitable instruments were required. One 
Pak Yong Hio, who had been conspicuous among the con- 
spirators and assassins in the revolution of 1884, and who 
had since lived in retirement, under the name of Boku Eiko^ 
in Japan, was invited back and appointed Minister of Home 
Affairs. A scarcely less notorious partisan, named So Kwan^ 
Pem, was made Minister of Justice. These agents loyally 
performed their part of the bargain. Three times a week 
the Cabinet met, under the titular presidency of the King, 
but in the presence of Count Inouye, to pass resolutions, 
nominally proposed by Pak and So, but in reality dictated 
by the Dictator. Fresh Proclamations, Decrees, Constitu- 
tions, and Reforms, continued to rain like hailstones from 
heaven upon the devoted kingdom. Japanese advisers and 
instructors overflowed in the Court, the Army, the Law 
Courts, the Treasury and the Civil Service; and the work of 
reconstruction proceeded with a rapidity that almost equalled 
the six days* wonder of the Mosaic Creation. 

In April 1895 appeared an order, under the signature of 
Pak, whose zeal for regeneration knew no bounds, containing 
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no fewer than eighty-eight new rules of reform. I will not 
here recapitulate the entire number, the majority of which 
were still-bom, but the principal fell under the following 
heads:— {1) Regulations against the abolished suzerainty of 
China, and in vindication of the national independence of 
Korea. — The honours paid to the Ming and Ching dynasties of 
China were to be discontinued. The era of Kuang Hsu was no 
longer to be employed in documents, but was to be replaced 
by the adoption of a Korean Calendar. Particulars of the 
service rendered by Japan in the recovery of the national 
independence were to be circulated broadcast throughout 
the country. Chinese literature was to be discouraged in 
the educational curriculum ; and Koreans were to be taught 
the ewnnun or native alphabetic script. (2) Regulations 
against social inequality and against the aristocracy. — There 
was to be no distinction between the yin-im (including the 
nyang'pan) and the uyuMg-itn or middle class. Laws were 
promulgated against extravagance, and against land robbery 
for graveyards. A number of rules dealt with the rank, 
etiquette, and commissions of officials, all tending to 
obliterate the distinction between nobles and people. (3) 
Regulations against su|>erstitions and abuses : e,g, against 
sorcerers, witchcraft, and secret societies, against gambling 
and opium-smoking, against usury nntl compound interest, 
against abortion, suicide, and castration. (4) Judicial and 
administrative Reforms — relating to the methods of litiga- 
tion, the regulation of the cornr, and of grain-advances 
to the people, the registration of cro])s, labour, and produce, 
the repair of high-roads, and relief to widows and orphans. 
Amid these attcmpte<l reforms, many of which were ad- 
mirable in theory, and some of which would be excellent 
in practice, two appear to have been actuated by a more 
questionable wisdom : viz. a decree rescinding the old law 
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by which the Korean monks (alleged to be the basest and 
most profligate of the population) were restricted to their 
monasteries and were prohibited from entering the towns ; 
and a decree legalising the offspring of concubinage, who, 
under the previous law, were disqualified from holding 
office, and bore the civil brand of illegitimacy. These 
decrees were the manifest outcome of the Japanese view*s 
respectively of religion and marriage. 

Meanwhile the Japanese pushed their influence to a 
control or readjustment of almost every department of the 

State. The army was uniformed, drilled, and 
afu'STiidf officered by Japan. The King's Body-guard 

exchanged the picturesque apparel, which I have 
before described, for ready-made trousers from Osaka. A 
new Japanese Post Office w*as started, with stamps printed in 
the United States. The telegraphs were taken over by 
Japan, and the overland line from Soul to Fusan was worked 
as part of the Japanese Government system, with Japanese 
forms, words, and stamps. An order was issued that all 
lands should be surveyed and measured according to 
Japanese standards, and that taxes should be assessed on 
the Japanese model. Round the Treaty Ports and in the 
neighbourhood of the projected railroads land was bought 
up by Japanese speculators or merchants. The Chinese 
were treated everywhere with indignity ; and persons ex- 
pressing anti-Japanese sentiments were seized and thrown 
into prison. The poor King, who at the outset of the war 
had been kept, dressed as a coolie, in the Japanese camp, 
but whom it was afterwards found politic to restore, was 
shorn of all power, state, and income. His establishment 
was run as part of the new Palace Department, who paid 
his servants and provided his food. Finally, to such an 
absurd pitch of bureaucratic triviality was the reforming 
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craze carried that the Koreans, with a certain unconscious 
appositeness, were ordered to exchange their white garments 
for black (made in Japan) ^ and were obhged to smoke short 
pipes (also imported from Japan) instead of long ones. 
Utopias have as a rule been constructed by scholars in the 
harmless seclusion of their studies — a merciful dispensation 
for which the world cannot be too grateful ; but here was 
the imaginative doctrinaire, with his pen in his hand, and 
with a posse of soldiers and policemen behind him, nmning 
riot through all the bureaux of state. 

It will strike the reader, as it struck all observers, that 
the methods above described were a somewhat curious way 
of striking off from Korea the fetters of a foreign 
dominion — the ostensible purpose of the war — th Ou^n. 
and of re-establishing her in(U'|)endence. This is 
the view that was also taken by the Koreans themselves. 
The horse can be taken up to the trough ; but no amount 
of persuasion in the world can compel him to drink if he 
is not thirsty. The Koreans had no appetite for reform. 
On the contrary, they abominatetl it in every shape; still 
more, when it was offered to them by their hereditary enemies 
and recent oppressors, the JaiMinesc. It is quite a mistake 
to suppose that, whatever the official expressions of Korean 
gratitude, anything but aversion was entertained by the 
emancipate<l themselves for their so-called deliverers. From 
the palace to the hovel, the now programme was met with 
an obdurate conspiracy of resistiince that only a slow-witted 
and lethargic people could put fortli. In the Court the old 
intrigues were rani|)ant. The Queen plotted to get rid of 
I'ak, and to restore her faithful Mins. Pak counterplotted 
to remove the (jueeii either to another world, or to some 

' In the recent decline of .U|iiinesc hiHuencr thin onlei Iim lieen re«cimlod, 
antl the old national cotitume revived. 
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more retired sphere of activity in this. The Queen heard 
of the conspiracy and was about to strike, when Pak got 
wind of her intentions, ran away, jumped on board a 
Japanese steamer, which was appropriately coasting about 
off the mouth of the river, and disappeared. He put as long 
a distance as he could between himself and his beloved 
country ; but in his distant retreat at Washington he must 
have felt an exquisite triumph upon learning that where he 
had failed the old Tai Wen Kun had succeeded, and that 
Her Majesty had ceased to trouble. 

The squalid drama of the Palace was reproduced in every 
grade and circle outside. Attempts were made to assassinate 

the philo-Japanese ministers, and to bum down 
resistance ^^^^^ houses. They were obliged to move about 

escorted by Japanese policemen. The Cabinet 
itself was obstreperous, and overwhelmed Count Inouye 
with chronic resignations. It was easy enough to promul- 
gate and post up the reforms, but there was no money in 
the Treasury with which to carry them out ; and no officials 
willing to execute them. Extortion continued rampant in 
the provinces; the new administrative machinery fell to 
pieces; and the people refused to \my taxes. The Tong- 
haks, who had originally risen against the oppression of 
the native government, and had accordingly attracted the 
sympathy of the Japanese, now rose against their self- 
accredited saviours, and made common cause with their 
old tyrants against the new masters. Finally the Chinese, 
with that elasticity of temperament that is indifferent to 
defeat, began one by one to reappear upon the scene, as 

shopkeepers, hucksters, and merchants, and were 

received with enthusiasm. The result of eight 
months of reform in Korea was bewildered chaos and passion- 
ate resentment. 
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In the month of June the King, with a pathos in which 
the irony can scarcely have been unconscious, issued, or was 
ordered to issue, the following decree : 

' Since we Met about the taiik of reforming the administratiou 
during Hummer liwt year, ewtablinhiiig the ha»w of independence, 
and swore to Our ancewtorM and protiaimecl the fact to Our people, 
a year has elapsed, hut no result has )>een attained. Old habits 
Hiid manners still exist, and lulministrative onleni have not been 
carried out The hi^h and low ranks do not know one another, 
and domestic and foreign troubles are brewing at the same time. 
'l*he sufferings of the people and the dangers t4f the countr}' are 
felt more keenly than ever. Is all this due to Our htck of virtues 
or to the nefflect of Our servants of State ? It )>eing Our intention 
to stir up ourselves, daily see the servants of State, and to consult 
mutually f»n State affairs, mi as to carry out judiciously and fairly 
measures conducive to the welfare of the nation, you. Ministers 
of Stiite, shall strictly observe laws and enforce such measures as 
will l>enefit the |>eople, so as to realise our hopes. Viceroys and 
Local Governors shall also carry out Our commands for reforming 
abuses and preveutinfr disorders, so as to let Our subjects gratefully 
submit to us, respect laws, be happy in the enjoyment of their 
lives and peaceful avocations, and also to let them know that the 
reform measures are for their own icood.' 

In fairness to Count Inouye, M-ho is a man of high char- 
acter and great ability, it should be borne in mind that he 
had been charged Mith a task that was beyond ^ 
human capacity to execute, and which a little Inouye't 
greater knowledge of the comlitions of the pro- ^^^ «»>on« 
blem would have saved Japan from the mistake of ever 
committmg to him. With how sick a heart he discharged 
his thankless duties, and with what despondency he re- 
garded the empty result, was obvious when in the course 
of a short holiday in Japan he unburdened his mind, not 
merely to his official superiors, but to his countrymen at 
large, through the medium of the press. In an interview 
with the yichi Sichi ShimbtiH in July \S[}5, he practically 
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admitted the hopelessness of his task, and plaintively re- 
minded the Japanese that Korea was now (owing to their 
exertions) not a ])rotected but an independent State ; that it 
was not a gold-mine from which Japanese alone had the 
right to extract nuggets ; but that any privilege demanded 
by them must, under the most-favoured-nation clause of 
the Treaties, equally be conceded to the subjects of other 
Powers. And then with a courage that bespoke true states- 
manship, he proceeded to read his countrj'men a lecture, 
and to fit on to their heads the cap of self-incurred resjionsi- 
bility. The Japanese in Korea, he said, were selfish, and 
looked only to their individual gains. They were violent 
and overbearing in manner to the Koreans, using their fists 
without provocation, knocking down the natives and cutting 
them about with swords. They displayed a luxury and a 
swagger that were offensive to the Koreans. Moreover, 
they were guilty of commercial dishonesty, jeopardising 
their trade and destroying confidence by the importation 
of spurious manufactures. Summing up in words, which 
relieve me from the task of passing any personal verdict, he 
said : ' As the Japanese representative I am bound to pro- 
tect the interests of my fellow countrymen in Korea. But 
unless they reform themselves, no protection will be of any 
use to them.' 

Since this interesting admission that it is not so much 
Korea, as Japan in Korea, that needs refonning, the situa- 
tion has not improved, but has grown steadily 
Japanese ^vorse. The outbreak has occurred in which the 
Queen lost her life ; and the lesson which first- 
hand experience has burned into the mind of Count Inouye 
is being gradually realised by his countrymen. The reform 
of Korea is like the task of Sisyphus. Pushed up to the top 
with strained muscles and sweating limbs, the relentless 
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stone bumps and crushes down again to the bottom. I'he 
Japanese now know that when, in light-hearted enthusiasm 
for reform, they engaged to civilise Korea, the undertaking 
was more than they bargained for, and was beyond their 
strength. There are signs that the venture will not be 
much longer pursued. Already the Japanese Government 
has issued an official assurance to the Powers in the follow- 
ing terms : 

* The tfjijmiiese triNips now >tationeil iu Korea are to ensure 
trnuqiiillity^ to |trotiH't our lx>piti<iii, Consulates, and suhjectx, 
and also to niainbtin the in<lis|iensjihle lines of comniunication 
with our army, which is still in the (M'cupation of the Liao-tung 
l*eninsula. The nei*ei»sity of keepinfr such troops in Korea will, 
however, ceiu^ at the same time as the Liao-tung Peninsula in 
evacuated. [This has since heen bei^un.] The Japanese <tovern- 
ment hope that the Kt^retm Government, having entered upon the 
work of reforms, may succeed in maintaining onler and in pro- 
tecting foreigners, even though our troops withdraw. Jajmn, 
having no other designs, <loes not desire to prolong the mainten- 
ance of .Fa)mnese troops in Korea, and would f>e extremely gniti- 
He<l if relieved of hucIi an obligation, in our relations with Korea 
our policy is one of non-interferonce. We will gladly »hare 
equadly with other powers the sinue line of action.' 

It is safe to predict that the Ja|}anese reform of Korea, 
without Japanese troops to sustain it, will be snuffed 
out like a ta|>er in the wind. Within six months there 
will not be a trace of it left ; and the last state of 
the wretched little kingdom will be worse than the first. 
Perhaps |>eople will then be able to see why bome of 
those who, like myself, had been in the country, argued 
so strongly for the maintenance of the siaius t^Mo, and, in 
the interest of Korea herself, viewed with such uncon- 
(pierable suspicion the Cireek gift of an impossible reform. 
Had Japan been at liberty to annex the peninsula, and to 
treat it, with her own instruments and in her own way, she 
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might in time have evolved a new order out of the existing^ 
chaos. But this she has been prevented from doing by her 
own pledges, and by the fear of others. She has cut the 
single cable by which the crazy little ship rode precariously 
at anchor in the Far Eastern roadstead ; and she has left it to 
drift, without helmsman and without rudder, upon the stormy 
waters. 

That the recent change in the attitude of Japan has been 
due to other causes than a tardy recognition of the hope- 
^. p lessness of the struggle will be obvious to those 

in the back- who have followed events on the wider inter- 
national stage. To fail in Korea, and at the 
same time only to rear up a more menachig danger outside, 
would indeed be a disastrous return to Japan for her victory 
in the war. There is a neighbouring Power, whose interest 
in Korea has already been described, and who has been 
watching events with a not wholly unselfish interest. That 
power could not brook a Japanned Korea, and has let it 
clearly be known that independence, and not a mere change 
of protectorates, must be the result, as it was the originally 
professed object, of the campaign. I hope, in the light of 
what has happened, that I may be pardoned for quoting 
the terms of a forecast, upon which I ventured in August 
1894, before the war had begun, in a letter to the Times: 

* There is one contingency in wliicli Russia might be tempted out 
of her philosophic and calculating cahn ; and that is, the victory of 
Japan and the substitution upon her Tiumeu River boundary of the 
influence of a youn^ and militant power for the less aggressive and 
more reliable Conservatism of China. I doubt if Russia would at 
all welcome Japanese fleets in Genssui and Port Lazareff, or a 
Korean army reorganised by Japanese officers in the occupation of 
posts along the northern frontier. Japan must therefore contem- 
plate this additional danger, as the probable price of victory, that 
she may drive China and Russia into each other's arms, and may 
only discomfit her ancient adversary at the expense of raising up a 
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far more furmidable modem one in his place. And equally, if it it 
not to the interest of Russia to have in too close proximity to her- 
self the impetuous Chauvinism of Japan, it is not to the interest of 
Ja|>an to array a^inst her exjmnding ambitions the premature 
ht»8tility of Russia. The ^eat future which she antici|mtes for her- 
self may possibly not suffer^ and will clearly, in her own judgment, 
l>e confirmed by a war with China. It would be irretrievably 
compromised if she provoked a vastly more dangerous foe. 

How the new issue, thus raised, is likely to affect the 
fortunes of Korea primarily, and of the Far East in general, 
the time has not yet come to discuss. Japan has ousted 
China and is now retiring, for fear of being ousted herself. 
Meanwhile Korea is the chief sufferer at the hands of her 
many friends. She supplies the international football that 
is kicked about between the rival goal-posts of Vladivostok 
and Nagasaki. Poor forlorn and pathetic victim ! Last of 
the nations and most miserable of peoples ! With the 
achievement of independence her tragic vicissitudes have 
only entered upon a new phase. It will not be long before 
we hear of her again. 

There remains the question of the effect that has been 
produced upon the present, and the impetus that may be 
given to the future of Japan, by the victorious 
issue of the war. That it has exhilarated the pride }' ^^^ 
and augmented the confidence of her people was 
only to be expected. Already sanguine of the efficiency 
of her naval and military resources, she has seeh her ancient 
enemy collapse at the 6rst contact with her arms. Ambitious 
of an equal, if not a controlling, voice in the destinies of 
Farther Asia, she has with little difficulty dethroned from 
her traditional hegemony the age-long arbiter of the remote 
East. She has taught her Western tutors the unsus|>ected 
lesson, that she has not merely absorbed, but has, in some 
respects, improved upon their teaching. It would be absurd 

2 D 
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to deny to Japan the legitimate satisfaction of so remarkable 
a triumph. For my own part I am less disposed to cavil at 
the sometimes extravagant heights of self-congratulation to 
which her flattered vanity has soared, than I am to admire 
the temperate self-restraint with which her statesmen, in 
the hour of victory, consented to forgo some of its most 
cherished spoils, because they realised that Japan had already 
undergone no ordinary strain, and because they feared to 
compromise that for which they had ventured so much. If 
tlie Japanese Government was blamed by many for the 
l)recipitancy with which it originally rushed into the war, it 
may claun to have expiated the offence by the statesmanlike 
control which it has displayed since its termination. 

I have already pointed out that some discount must be 

made from the apparent brilliancy of the military victory of 

Japan owing to the inexpressible debility of her 

of Ash ^^^' '^ ^ ^^® "^^ ^^^^ *" ^^^ general chorus of 
panegyric on this point, still less can I follow the 
reasoning of that cultivated organ of opinion in England 
which almost from the issue of tlie first engagement in this 
war proclaimed that 'the victory of Japan involved the inde- 
pendence of Asia,' ' and that it sounded the death-knell of 
the European supremacy in that continent, upon which the 
political and commercial symptoms of the modern world, to 
a great extent, depend.' There is nothing, we have been 
told by the same authority, to prevent Japan from stripping 
Spain, Holland, and Portugal of all their Asiatic possessions. 
Nay, stimulated by this glorious example, even China may 
tardily reassert herself, and recover or wrest from Great 
Britain Siam, Nepaul, and Hyderabad. These speculations 
appear to me to be tainted by the same academic detachment 
from the world of fact as are those, which I shall presently 
discuss, of the late Mr. Pearson. They could not have 
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emanated from any critic who had been upon the spot. 
Because Japan has beaten China, it docs not in the least 
follow that she could beat any single European Power (of 
those with whom she might conceivably come into collision), 
much less any combination of a larger number. Because she 
has acquired Fonnosa, it by no means follows that she can 
seize or that she aspires to seize the Philippines or Java. 
Indeed, almost her first act after the war was to give to Spain 
a formal pledge of abstention from any interference in the 
Spanish Seas. In the victory of a young and energetic and 
well-knit Asiatic |>ower over the notorious invalid of the Far- 
Elastem world, why should Europe read her own death- 
sentence in that continent.^ Nay, a man has but to go to 
Japan itself to learn the truth of Count Inouye's impressive 
warning to his own countrymen that a good deal of self- 
reform will be required before Japan can take in hand the 
readjustment of the fortunes of others. 

These reflections, however, do not preclude the certainty, 
as a result of the war, of a great increase, in another respect, 
in the power of Japan. If she does not thereby 
became a menace to the political influence of J'i"|""'j'^ 
Europe in Asia, she may and probably will become industrial 
a formidable antagonist to British and German 
trade. Her industrial and mercantile future will receive a 
decidcfl impetus from this rise in her fortunes. Endowed 
not merely with an intelligent and enterprising people, but 
with ample riches, and free from the harassing res|M)nstbilities 
of continental engagements or colonial possessions, there it 
scarcely any limit that need be set, within a given area, to the 
commercial expansion of Japan. Every year she becomes 
more self-providing and less dependent upon others. Six 
years ago she imported 67 per cent, of her requirements. 
She now only imports 23 per cent. She has instructed her- 
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self so efficaciously that she can now all but dispense with 
outside tuition. Her railways were built and run, in the 
first place, by foreigners. There is at present not a single 
alien employed upon them. In her cotton mills, where the 
produce of over half-a-million spindles is challenging the 
command of the Far-Eastern market, there is a similarly 
notable absence. In the recent war her soldiers fought with 
rifles patented and manufactured, not in Europe, but in 
Japan. Every cartridge, every shot and shell, nay, even 
the Maxim guns employed, were of Japanese origin. Less 
than half-a-dozen Europeans are now engaged in the 
arsenals. When I first visited Japan in 1887, she 
possessed but a few lines of steamboats, and those for the 
most part, if not entirely, captained and engineered by 
Englishmen and Scotchmen. She has now several first- 
rate lines of steamers, subsidised by the Government, 
running to every port in the Far East, and wholly officered 
by natives. Her proximity to the immense and only half- 
developed market of China, the skill of her artificers, the 
low rate of wages and the long hours for which they are 
content to work, give her an advantage with which no 
European rival can cope. She has a currency which is not 
fettered by international or imperial exigencies, but which 
she can regulate to suit her own fiscal needs. I do not 
mean to say that there is not another side to the picture, or, 
if the trade of Europe meets with a set-back in these 
respects, that there are not other channels of recuperation 
or untapped markets still waiting to be conquered. Japan 
herself must, for a long time at any rate, be dependent upon 
Europe for a good deal of the raw material which she 
proposes to work up. A programme of shipbuilding or of 
railway construction, or public works, or factories and mills, 
cannot be carried out without an appeal to European 
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resource and invention. For a while these exchanges may 
constitute an equipoise. But in the long run Japan may 
expect to forge ahead of her rivals in the China Seas ; and, 
whatever may have then become of the political balance of 
power, she will have laid a hand upon the commercial scales 
that will cause many a moment of disquiet in the counting- 
houses of the West. In this brilliant and lucrative career, 
the war with China, which was undertaken with far different 
objects, may one day be reckoned as marking a very con- 
spicuous stage. 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE DESTINIES OF THE FAR EAST 

Pnidens futuri temporis exitiim- 
Caligiiiosa noctc premit Deiis, 
Ridetque si mortalis ultra 

FaM trepidat. Qiiod adest, memento 
Componere lequus. 

Horace : CVirt/i. iii. 29. 

In the two remaining chapters I propose briefly to sum up 
the conclusions to which I have endeavoured to lead the 

readers of this book, and, in so far as they 
Summary, appear to justify so venturesome an enterprise, 

to cast the horoscope of the future. I desire 
also to indicate the part that is now being played, or is 
likely hereafter to be played, on the majestic stage to 
which I have invited attention, by the Government and 
the citizens of my own countiy. In this first portion of 
my study of the kingdoms of the Far East I have dealt 
with three States alone — Japan, Korea, and China. Of 
these, Japan and China are powerful Empires (though in 
very different senses of the term) whose orbit in the 
firmament of nations may claim a certain fixity, and w^hose 
national existence, in spite of the fact that their political 
boundaries are liable to modification, is not likely at any 
time to be submerged. Korea, on the contrary, belongs 
to a class of States of whom future fixity is the last 
attribute to be predicated, and before whom an anxious 
course of vicissitudes, in no degree diminished by the issue 

390 
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of the recent conflict^ opens. Though nominally inde- 
pendent, her territories are still occupied and will probably 
a^ain be overrun by the armies of one or another of her 
jealous neighbours. She is too feeble and too corrupt to 
stand alone. They have successfully interfered to prevent 
her from leaning upon China. Will Japan be content to 
let her lean upon Russia } Will Russia acquiesce in her 
leaning upon Japan ? The main result of the war has 
been to leave Korea, in an even greater degree than it 
found her, the powiler-magazinc of the Far East. 

The superficial features of Jn jMnese character and politics 
are known to all. Her nimble-witted and light-hearted 
people, the romantic environment of her past, 
and the astonishing rapidity with which she is ^t^ "^"'* 
assimilating all that the W^est has to teach her, 
have been praised with an indiscriminate prodigality that 
has already begun to pall, and has not been without its 
bad cflTects upon herself. I conceive that no worse service 
could have been rendered to Jajian than the publication of 
the last work in Knglish which has been dedicated to her 
charms by a well-known Knglish writer and poet. These 
overloaded encomiums not merely cloy the palate ; they 
foster a growing vanity against which the Japanese require 
to be upon their guard, and which may, unless abated, 
both provoke and deserve the chastisement of some smart 
rebuff. Ja|)an is sure* enough of a distinguished and even 
brilliant future, without being told that she has exhausted 
the sum of all human excellences in the jiresent. More- 
over, a time of internal fennentition lies before her in 
the attempt to graft a purely democratic product on to a 
stem from which the feudal sap has not been entirely 
expunged, and to reconcile the widest aspirations of con- 
stitutional liberty with the relics of a theocratic tvgime. 
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This struggle will require the fullest measure of sense and 
self-control, and may, perhaps, not be tided over without 
crisis and suffering. From such a trial the patriotism of 
her people and the liberal sentiments of her statesmen are 
capable of bringing her forth, if not unscarred, at least 
with vitality unexhausted; and that in the course of the 
next quarter of a century she will take her place on a 
level of technical equality with the great Powers of the 
West may be accepted as certain. The Revision of the 
Treaties, effected just as these pages originally passed into 
the printer s hands, will free her from all artificial trammels^ 
and while ratifying, will also test her right to international 
autonomy. 

Japan was frequently blamed before the war for squander- 
ing too much money upon armaments, military and naval, 
and for neglecting the requirements of industrial 
Britain of ^^^ commercial expansion. It is true that her 
Uic Far resources are capable of very considerable de- 
velopment, and that a prudent finance, already 
in part inaugurated, will greatly increase both the numbers 
and the prosperity of her people. But the critics to whom 
I allude had lost sight of the part which Japan aspires to 
play in the Far East, and to which her policy of expenditure 
and organisation has been strictly subordinated. That 
part is determined by her geographical situation. Placed 
at a maritime coign of vantage upon the flank of Asia, 
precisely analogous to that occupied by Great Britain on 
the flank of Europe, exercising a powerful influence over 
the adjoining continent, but not necessarily involved in its 
responsibilities, she sets before herself the supreme ambition 
of becoming, on a smaller scale, the Britain of the Far East. 
By means of an army strong enough to defend our shores, 
and to render invasion unlikely, and still more of a navy 
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sufficiently powerful to sweep the seas, she sees that 
England has retained that unique and commanding position 
in the West which was won for us by the industry and 
force of character of our people, by the mineral wealth of 
these islands, by the stability of our Government, and by 
the colonising genius of our sons. By similar methods 
Japan hopes to arrive at a more modest edition of the 
same result in the East Like the English, her people 
are stubborn fighters and bom sailors. If she can but 
intimidate any would-be enemy from attempting a landing 
upon her shores, and can By an unchallenged flag over the 
surrounding waters, while from her own resources she 
provides occu})ation, sustenance, clothing, and wages for 
her people, she will fulfil her role in the international 
politics of the future. 

And how important a one this may be, those who con- 
sider her position in relation both to the Pacific Ocean and 
to the neighbouring mainland of Asia, in the light that is 
cast upon it by the ambition of rival Powers, will easily be 
able to judge. The opening of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
and Trans-Pacific route on the eastern side ; the ultimate 
completion of the Nicaragua or some other inter-oceanic 
Canal farther to the south ; the maritime ambitions of 
Russia, already dissatisfied with her base at Vladivostok and 
thirsting for a Pacific commerce and a Pacific armament; the 
impetus that will be lent to these desires and the revolution 
that will be produced in Northern Asia by the Siberian Rail- 
way ; the emulous zeal with which foreign Powers, England, 
America, France, and (lermany, are snapping up the isles and 
islets of Oceania ; the connection (certain to increase as time 
advances) between Japan and the British Colonies of the 
Australasian group — may in the course of the coming century 
develop a Pacific Question, the existence of which is now 
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not so much as suspected, and the outlines of which can at 
present be only dimly foreseen. In the solution of such a 
question Japan, by virtue of her situation, should be capable 
of playing a considerable part. That she should be free to 
do so, and should develop the requisite moral force and 
strength (in both of which she is at present lacking), it is 
necessary — as I wrote before the war, and see no reason now 
for altering — that she should hold herself aloof from foreign 
entanglements, and, above all, that she should not come 
into sustained or renewed collision with her old and heredi- 
tary antagonist, China. She has fought and conquered 
China ; has settled to her own satisfaction and in her own 
hiterest the feud of centuries ; has demonstrated her military 
and naval superiority and the reality of her Western tuition ; 
has rounded off her island dominion by the capture of 
Formosa ; and has, wisely for herself, been persuaded to 
abandon those acquisitions on the Asiatic mainland, which, 
though they w^ould have placed Peking perpetually at her 
mercy, would yet have left her a Continental Power, subject 
to all the harassing and even perilous res)K>nsibilities, that, in 
Asia not less than in Europe, attach to that position. She can 
now afford to take a wider and more statesmanlike outlook. 
1'hat the true policy for Japan, ignoring tradition and 
historj' and burying national antipathies, is a friendly under- 
standing with China, interested like herself in keeping at 
a distance the single conunon peril — namely, the advance of 
the Muscovite from the north — appears to me self-evident, 
and is, 1 believe, appreciated by her own statesmen. Such 
a solidarity, without taking the form of an offensive and 
defensive alliance, would be strong enough to preserve the 
balance of power in the Far East and to prepare the way 
by which Japan may attain to that still higher place which 
she yearns to fill among the nations of the world. 
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The future of China is a problem the very inverse of that 
involved in the future of Japan. The one is a country 
intoxicated with the modem spirit^ and requiring 
above all things the stamina to understand the ru^JJl^^ 
shock of too sudden an upheaval of ancient ideas 
and plunge into the unknown. The other is a country 
stupefied with the pride of the past, and standing in need 
of the very impulse to which its neighbour too incontinently 
yields. Japan is eager to bur}' the past; China worships 
its embalmed and still life-like corpse. Japan wants to be 
reformed out of all likeness to herself. China declines to 
be reformed at all. She is a monstrous but mighty 
anachronism, defiantly planted on the fringe of a world to 
whose contact she is indifferent and whose influence she 
abhors ; much as the stones of Solomon's Temple look down 
upon an alley in modem Jerusalem, or as the Column of 
Trajan rears its head in the heart of nineteenth century 
Rome. 

In the foregoing pages I have depicted in their own 
countr}' and capital the characteristics of this unlovely but 
admirable people. But I am not sure that they 
are not even more wonderful when seen outside Chinctc 
their native land. At Hongkong, Hanoi, Cholen, "^ **'^"*' 
Singa)X)rc, Penang, Bangkok, as also at Rangoon and Man- 
dalay on the one side, and at Iktavia and Manila on the 
other, they have established great communities, living 
contentedly under alien laws, and drawing into their fingers 
the reins of a multiform and lucrative commerce. Not 
merely do they absorb and frc()ucntly monopolise the retail 
trades, but they fann the State nu)no])olies ; they run big 
steamshi)>s and own immense mills ; they float companies 
with large capital ; they own and work productive mines. 
Under British protection 200,000 of them live serenely in 
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the city of Hongkong, and 180,000 on the island of Singa- 
pore. In the adjoining native State of Jahore, 210,000 out 
of a total population of 300,000 are Chinese. Throughout 
the Malay States they far outnumber the Malays, In Siam 
there are said to be between two and three millions of the 
Yellow Race, or nearly one-third of the entire population. 
Freed from the exactions and inquisition of their own 
Government, they develop on foreign soil, and for the 
edification of foreign commerce, the very qualities which, if 
applied to the regeneration of their own country, might 
make her once again the mistress of the Eastern world. 

It is sometimes questioned whether this ever-increasing 
flood of Chinese emigration may not constitute an ultimate 

danger to the countries which it overruns, and 
ihcorv of whether the invasion of the hordes of Jinghiz 
Chinese re- Khan is not capable of a milder twentieth-century 

reproduction. These apprehensions have recently 
received a fresh and formidable impetus from the encourage- 
ment given to them in the scholarly and remarkable work of 
the late Mr. Pearson.^ Therein, supported by much learning, 
confirmed by ingenious analogies, and rendered attractive by 
a luminous and agreeable style, may be found developed at 
length the dismal thesis that the future of Eastern Asia, if 
not of parts of Central Asia also, is not for the White but 
for the Yellow Race ; and that neither Great Britain, nor 
France, nor Russia, but China, is the Power into whose hands 
will pass the predestined sceptre of the Far East. With 
both the premises and the conclusions of Mr. Pearson's 
faschiating but melancholy argument I find myself in total 
disagreement. Before explaining, however, the points and 
grounds of difference between us, let me summarise Mr. 
Pearson's propositions as far as possible in his own words. 

1 National Life and Character : a Forecast, by C. H. Pearson. 
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With the view of sustaining his main and ultimate induc- 
tion, Mr. Pearson first marshals the evidences, as he 
conceives them to be, of the power and vitality of 
China. He points to her recovery of the revolted ^J|;^ ^^ 
province of Chinese Turkestan or Kashgaria from mcnts in 
Yakub Beg in 1874-87; he says she dominates 
Korea; and he reminds us that she succeeded in finally 
stamping out the Mohammedan rebellion in Yunnan. These 
are the testimonies to her internal organisation and strength. 
Casting his eyes over a wider range, he next obser\'es the 
phenomena to which I have already alluded. He sees 
Chinamen flooding Singapore and the Malay Peninsula, begin- 
ning to settle in Borneo and Sumatra, encroaching upon the 
labour markets of California and Australia, and already 
supplanting the natives in Hawaii and other islands of the 
Pacific. He draws attention to the flexibility and versatility 
of the Chinese character, to their easy adaptation to extremes 
of climate, to their excellence as labourers, their industry as 
merchants, and their docility as colonists. Finally, he 
contemplates the acquisition by the Power, thus endowed by 
nature, of the resources of modem invention, of a network 
of railways connecting the great cities of the Empire with 
each other and with adjoining countries, of telegraphs and 
steamers, of the use of foreign capital, of large armies drilled 
and equipped on the European mo<lel, of artillery and 
scientific implements of war, and, above all, the leadership 
of a really great man. Nay, intoxicated by the enchantment 
of the picture, he is actually willing to dispense with the 
last-named advantage : — 

'The Chinese do nut need even the accident of a man of genius 
to devel<»p their ninfrnificent future. Ordinary stateitnianHliip, 
adopting the improvements of Europe, without offending the 
custonu and prejudices of the people, may make them a State 
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which no Power in Europe will dare to disreppard ; with an army 
which could march hy fixed stages across Asia^ and a fleet which 
could liold its own a^iunst any that the strongest of European 
Powers could afford to keep permanently in Cliinese watei*s.'* 

Such being the grounds of his confidence in the future of 

China, Mr. Pearson next proceeds to indicate what in his 

opinion she may be expected to do. ' On three 

The new sides of her lie countries that she may easily seize, 

of the over which very often she has some old claim^ and 

in the climate of which her people can live. It is 

more than probable that some of these will pass under 

Chinese rule.' Borneo will certainly be hers. ' Expansion 

towards the south and south-west seems most probable ; but 

she is not debarred either towards the north and west/ 

Nepal might be wrested from England, parts of Turkestan 

from Russia, and the Amur Province from the same Power. 

The danger of this military advance would be still further 

accentuated if China became a Mohammedan Power. 

Finally Mr. Pearson sums up his presentment of the triple 

, I J. future that awaits his proicge, as a colonising^ 

the future. Power, a military Power, and a trading Power, 

and the corresponding decline that threatens the Caucasian 

stock, in the following language : — 

*On the whole, it seems difficult to douht that the hlack aud 
yellow helt, which always encircles the glohe between the Tropics, 
will extend its urea and deepen its colour with time. The work of 
the white man in these latitudes is cnily to introduce order and au 
Hctiuaintance with the best industrial methods of the A\'^est. The 
countries belong to their autochthonous races ; and these, though 
they may in parts accept the white man as a conqueror and 
organiser, will gradually become too strong and unwieldy for him 
to control ; or, if they retain him, will do it only with the condition 
that he Jissimilates himself to the inferior race. . . . The citizens 
of the black and yellow races will then be taken up into the social 

1 National CharacUr, p. 112. 
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relations of the white raoefl, will tlinuii? the En^liHh turf or Uie 
Hitlomt of IWis "11^ ^^ill l*c aitlinittiNl to iiiteriiijirria((e. . . . L><»e«i 
any one iloiiht that the flay i«i at hand when China will have cheap 
fuel from her cMiiil-niinc*i*, rheap transport hy niih«ayHanil ^teaniep*, 
and will have founded teehnical Helimdn to develop her induHtrie^? 
Whenever that day ronie*», nhe may wrest the control of the world'* 
niarket<<, ej^pecially throu;:huut .Wia, from Knjfland and (iennany. 
. . . A hundreil years hence, when the C'hineM*, Hindus, and 
nef^roe^, who are now as '1 to 1 to the hifrher race«, shall l»e ns 3 
to 1 ; when they have horrowe<l the M'ience of Eun>|»eand developed 
their still virfrin worhls, the pri»«^ure of their competition u|Hm the 
white man will he irresistihle. Me will Ik* ilriven from every 
neutral market, and force<l Ui ctmtine himself \nthin hin oun. . . . 
U'ith civilisation eipially difTuseil. the miist |Nipulouii countr)' 
must ultiunitely he the most {Kiwerful ; and the preimndemnce of 
China over any rival even over the Cnited States of America — is 
likely to be overwhelming:/ 

It will be conceded that Mr. Pearson has not erred on the 

side of timidity in this forecast, at once so complimentary to 

China and so lugubrious for ourselyes, and that 

the colours of his imlettc are applied with no O^'J^c^i^" 

* ' ' of unoccu- 

hesitating; or piecemeal brush. One objection pic<l area 
alone he admits, and that in onler to refute it. 
The theor}' of continued Chinese exiKinsion outside China 
proper might seem to be qualified by the enormous un- 
occupied area at her disposal within. Equivalent in size to 
twenty-two, or, as others say, to twenty-six Knglands. she 
could maintain a iK>pulation of ().*>0,000,000 or 7 ')0,(K)0,00() ; 
i.e. she might increase for fifty years before requiring relief 
by exodus. In fact, from her su^ierior fertility, China could 
support more inhabitants than England to the square mile, 
and might duplicate her numbers before she needed to 
trouble her neighbours. To which considerations might I>e 
added the conservative genius of Chinese government, and 
the discoumgemcnt offered to native emigration. This line 
of reasoning Mr. Pearson answers by pointing out that 
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though the Taiping Rebellion forty years ago, which lasted 
for fourteen years, cost China from twenty to fifty million 
lives, and though between 1842 and 1882 the nation is cal- 
culated to have decreased by thirty millions, yet it was 
during this very period that she continued to pour her 
colonists into Siam, Malaysia, the Straits Settlements, 
America, Peru, and Australia. 

I have now summed up, I hope with fairness, Mr. Pearson's 
argument, and will proceed to show M-hy, in my opinion, it 

is for the most part unsound. I am conscious, of 
for dis- course, of the extreme fallibility of any individual 
puting Mr. speculations as to the future, and am quite pre- 

pared to believed that a priori my own forecast is 
more likely to be invalidated than one proceeding from so 
accomplished a scholar as Mr. Pearson. But if the latter 
writer had, as I believe, never been in China, but only 
studied the Chinese question from the academic distance of 
an Australian study ; and if, further, I can show his premises 
to be of questionable validity and authority, there will be 
some reason for regarding his conclusions with suspicion ; 
the more so that they are, to the best of my knowledge, 
shared by no contemporary authority "who either knows or 
has resided in China itself. 

I will follow Mr. Pearson's reasoning in the order in which 

he has himself displayed it, premising that much of it has 

... , already been answered in anticipation in the pages 

successes of this work. The suppression by China of the 

rebellions in Kashgar and Yunnan justifies no such 
complimentary inference as Mr. Pearson has drawn. The 
former depended only upon the personality of a single in- 
dividual, Yakub Beg, appealing to religious fanaticism and 
taking advantage of the military weakness of China at a 
distance of 3500 miles from her base. With the removal by 
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poison of the usurper, the movement, almost without fight- 
ing, collapsed. Similarly the Taiping and Mohammedan 
rebellions, so far from testifying to the might of China, 
demonstrated the full measure of her weakness; for the 
resources of the Empire were strained almost to breaking 
point to cope with the double peril, which not less than 
twenty-five years of fighting were required to suppress. My 
account of the situation in Korea will have shown that, how- 
ever creditable to the astuteness of the suzerain Power, 
China's authority there, even before the war, could scarcely 
be cited as an evidence of material or military strength. 
Now that it has ceased altogether to exist, Mr. Pearson loses 
the support of the Korean prop of his argument, the weight 
of which, such as it is, must be transferred to the opposite 
scale. 

I next turn to the argument based upon the colonising 
genius of China, as illustrated in the maritime countries and 
islands of the Far East, as well as in more distant j^ 
lands possessing a frontage on the Pacific Ocean. Colonial 
It is assumed that the steady infiltration of 
Chinese emigrants into these regions, and the control of the 
labour market which they so rapidly acquire, are the in- 
evitable precursors of a complete political and commercial 
domination. These anticipations I do not share. Chinese 
emigration I believe to be dictated by the animal interests 
of self-maintenance, and by the craving of masculine labour 
to find an outlet, which is denied to it by the selfish 
and rapacious tyranny of the Chinese administrative and 
economic system at home ; * and to be divorced from any 

* Since writing theno wonln I ha%'c met with a ciiHout confirmation of their 
accuracy in the re|N>rt of a Chinese official, who waa sent by his Govemineui 
an ConHul-itcneral to Sin(;n|iorQ in IS*.!,^, to report u|K)n the reanonA which 
intliiceil M> many thotmand Chinamen to voluntarily ex|iatriate thcroaelvea 
under foreign «Iomiuion. He wrote: *When aaked why Uiey do not take 

2c 
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ulterior intent of conquest or dominion. The Marquis 
Tseng, in his famous article,^ wrote, or was made to write, 
as follows : — 

'Tlie C'liinese liave never been an ajr^ressive race. History 
shows them to have «il\vHys been a peaceful peoiile^ and there is no 
reason why thev slmulil be otherwise in tlie future. Oiina has 
none of that land-liuni^er so cliaracteristic of other nations, and, 
contrary to wliat is genenilly believed in p]uroi)e, she is under no 
necessity of tindin<^ in other lands an outlet for a surjdus ])opula- 
tion. Considerable numbeiN of Chinese liave at different times 
been forced to leave their homes, and piisli their fortunes in Cuba, 
l*eru, the I'nited St'ites, and the British Colonies ; but this must 
be imputed rather to the i>overty and ruin in which they were 



the op|K)rtunity of rctiinnng nml settling in their native land, their knitted 
browM nnd froMming conntcnnnceH might ho obscn'e<l, and the following com- 
plaints were genei-ally made: They said that they feared the HO-callctl 
**hiveMtigation.s'* of their local niandarinH ; the o))prci(Htion of the U'tmcn' 
underlingK ; and the extortionH of their clansmen an«l neigldtount, iuKtances 
of M'hich couhl 1>c given without number. They complained that thofte who 
hapiK>ne<l to return home had Itoen maliciously accuned a^( piratCM and rob- 
Iters ; an purchasers of contmliand in arms and ammunition in onler to supply 
sea inrates ; and as bnycrs and kidnapjiers of coolie slaves for the jnirpose of 
KUi»plying foreign ruftians. Some of them had had their haggage and l»elong- 
ings — the savings of years — forcibly taken away frou) them and |iortitionc«l 
amongst local nifHans ; ami •'ome hail ha«l their houses pulled down and were 
forl>id«len to hnihl on the land of their huying. Alone an«l unprotectetl, 
considere<l to Ik; strangers and aliens amongst their own kindred, to whom 
could they ai»i»ly for help, surrounded as they were on all si«les hy rajmcious 
hawks, of hi'^h and low degree t Hence, having taken a lesson from exjjcri- 
ence, none <»f the wealthier Chinese in foreign countries cared to return to 
the lantl of their ancestors. 'Hiose who iliil go to China to trajle or ti-avel, 
went either as Jiritisli or Dutch sul»jecls, un«ler the pi-otection of a foi-cigii 
Oovernnu'ut." A further confirmation of the same opinion is fiunished hy a 
recent lecture of a well-known Dutch Professor, Dr. de (iroot, of L#cyden, 
whose countrymen in the Ka<t Indies ap|>ear to have l»een seized with a 
similar jKUiic to Mr. Pearson. He argues in reply that these fears are cither 
IwHoless or grossly exag.ijeiated, ami must l>e tiaced in the main to i>al|)ald« 
ignorance reganling tin* chief causes of Clniioso emigration, which he limits 
to the tM-o provinces of Kunngtmig and Fukien. These causes he ilescrilH\H 
as the al>sence of irrigati(»u an«l dearth of rain, the primitive condition of 
agriculture, the discoui-agenient an«l non-existence of native imlustries, the 
KUiK'ralnuulance of «lay-lal»ourers, an»l the low rate of wages. 

' 'China, the Sleep an»l the Awakening.' Afifitir Quartrvhi lifrirnr^ 
.Tanuarv ISSy. 
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iuvolved by the Taipiiig and .Mohammedan rehellionH, than to the 
difficulty of finding the meanN of Kulitiistenee under ordinar)' con- 
ditions.^ In her wide dominionH there ih room and to Hfrnre for all 
her teeming )Ki)iulation. What China wants is not emigration, hut 
a proper organisiition for the e<(uahle distribution of the population. 
In China ]>ro|)er much land has gone out of cultivation, whilst in 
Manchuria, Mongolia, and Chinese Turkestan there are immense 
tracts of country whicli liave never felt the toucli of the husliaiid- 
man.' 

This reasoning is for the most part true, though it is to 
be regretted that neither the Marquis Tseng nor any other 
Chinese statesman seems to have persuaded his Government 
to deduce from it the only practical lesson, viz. that public 
works in China would provide that very occupation and 
outlet for lack of which expitriation is forced upon her 
citizens. 

An examination of the Chinese emigrant communities in 
British, French, Dutch, or Simnish territories, leads to the 

same conclusion as to their character and objects. ^, 

•^ Character 

For, on the one hand, the Chinese are by nature of Chinese 
tractable, orderly, and content to be governed. ^^ °"** *' 
They fully appreciate the benefits of a just and organised 
administration. In a petition which was being signed while 
I was ill Singa|>ore, praying for a continuation of the term 
of office of the retiring CJovernor, Sir Cecil Smith, the 
Chinese population of the colony mentioned, among other 
grounds of his |M>puIarity and of their gratitude, his suppres- 
sion a few years before of the Chinese Secret Societies, which 
were as much a curse to themselves as they were a danger 
to others. On the other hand, the Chinese |KipuIation in 
the above-mentioned places is of a two-fold character. 

I Tliitt ^tatoinciit cannot l»e implicitly acce|»tc<l, nccing thnt the einigmtion 
of Chinaincn to tlic )M>itM nn<l iMlnmU of tlie KANtcrii .\rclii)»eliigo, nml to 
Au»trnli« nn«l Anu'iicn. Iiml U^t^nn long licfurv tlu* Taiping or Muluiuinie«Uii 
rfU>nioni«. nnil Wii<« the luitiiiid coti>^-«|UcnG« uf {luvvtty acting u|Mni nn 
o%crerowded {lopulatiou. 
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Either it is composed of a floating element who come down 
from China to make money for themselves, because there 
are a better opening and higher wages than at home^ but 
who contemplate as speedy a return as possible to their 
native country ; or it consists of a sedentary population, who 
never mean to go back at all, because they prefer the city 
of their adoption, and have married the women of the 
country. Ugly as is the Chinaman to the European eye, he 
possesses the gift, unique in the world, of making himself 
acceptable as a husband to the women of half-a-score of 
different races. He weds, with equal readiness and satisfac- 
tion to both parties, the Korean, the Annamite, the 
Cambogian, the Siamese. (With the Malays, who are 
Mohammedans, it is, of course, different.) This connubial 
facility is an element on the side of order and good conduct, 
for it establishes him, not merely as a wanderer, but as a 
contented citizen in the land of Moab. At the same time 
it severs him, so to speak, from the parent stock; for he 
loses the connection with the mother country which a 
Chinese spouse and connections would fortify, while the 
ensuing generation is hybrid both in origin and sympathy. 
I doubt, indeed, whether emigrants have ever anywhere 
established a permanent dominion who did not bring their 
wuves filong with them.^ 

1 This sentence has been mailc the text of a cliarming essa}- hy Sir Alfreil 
Lyall, entitlc<l 'Permanent Dominion in Asia,' in the Xiiutrcnth Ccnturtt 
of Sei>ten»her 1805. lie ilisputes the generalisation in the following terms : 
'On the whole, it .seems <loul»tfiil, if the case of the Knglish colonies pmiwr 
he set aside, whether i»ermanent dominion has anywhere l>ecn estahlishcd liy 
emigrants who have hronght their wives with them. One might even qo 
further, and contend not only that dominion has ravel}* heen strengthened ))3- 
the imiK)rtati(»n of women from home, hut also that, in some instances, it may 
he weakened when a ruling race iiitermarries stnctly within its own nation- 
alitv. hecause such exclusiveness tentls towanls the formation of a caste' 
I wo\d«l answer this contention hy the existing cases, quoted by Sir A. 
Lvall in a different context, of Great Britain in India and of RuKftia \\\ 
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• 

Pasting from thence to the argument that rests upon the 
capabilities of China as a great military Power, I have said 
enough in previous pages of this book to show that in my 
judgment any such estimate is a delusion. Many European 
writers appear to think that because China has so many 
millions of stalwart and tough-limbed sons, she must there- 
fore possess so many hundred thousands of ..... 
excellent fighting soldiers ; and that because she weakness 
has arsenals, where, under £uroi>ean eyes, she 
turns out European cannons, projectiles, rifles, cartridges, 
and powder, she has therefore an organised force capable of 
being placed in the field against, and of giving serious 
trouble to, a European army. No such opinion has, I 
believe, ever been entertained or advanced by a competent 
critic. There is no country in the world where the military 
profession is of smaller account, or where the science of 
warfare is less intelligently studied than in China. The 
phrase ccdanl anna toga: is there no aspiration for honourable 
peace, no sigh of satisfaction over the conclusion of a 
successful campaign, but is the confession of an abiding 
contempt for the art that prefers the swortl to the pen. 
The Chinese army, under Chinese oflicers, even with muskets 

\%\n. Then* is a KtiraMan clement in hhlin, hut it len«lit no NtrengtU to 
JWitiMh (luiniiiion. 'Die latter i.n aH»nte<l iiy the |ti-eiK>nce of a foreign ciute, 
excliuively nn«l umtiiinoniully rciiKuiolu-^l fiutn liunic. Since Kngliitlimen 
to4ik their wive«t out to In<liA, Driti^h {lower haM not iiccoinc le«s hut more 
M-etire. It is titie thut the governing Micii-tv im trHn-nient anil fluctuating. 
]*ut ia|ii«lity of uteam-nAvigatiun com|ien»>ati*^ for fre«iuency of change, an*! 
there is a c«inhtAncy of f»tiuctur« in the mav«i wIiom^ molcctiles are inUi* 
vidually <letnehe<l and fleeting. Tlie Ku<»<«innt* in A«>ia are e<|nally a csute, 
nn<I though their |io%ker of lu^oimilation ^>th Asiatics is notorious, it is ni»t 
ImukhI n|ton marriage with Asiatic women. Neither in Imlia nor in «V»ta 
does the occu|iation of the governing race amount to ]»ermanent settlement, 
ami it may hy some he couMtleml |iremature to i^iteak uf it a« )iermancnt 
dominion. ])ut where do we leain that fn tnuuunce of dominion is m'cc^<«aiilr 
identical with ]jcnnauence of settlement, ur tlmt caiiacity for a^imilation 
involves marriage with an infenor race? 'llie Roman Em}iii« }ieiittlie«l, uol 
Iteo^iue iu ruling chtMs waa, but becauao it cvastHl to remain, a caate. 
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in its hands and cartridges in its pouches^ is an undisciplined 
rabble of tramps, about as well qualified to withstand a 
European force as a body of Hyde Park processionists would 
be to repel a charge of the Life Guards. Whatever the 
Chinese rank and file have already shown themselves capable 
of doing under European lead, whatever they might do were 
such lead repeated in the future,^ they arc, viewed as a 
national anny, a relatively inferior military instrument to 
the weakest contingent in the force of the feeblest European 
State. This paragraph, which appeared ipsissimis verbis in 
my original edition, has since then received the crowning 
confirmation of the war with Japan. 

Under these conditions, which might be predicted, in a 
scarcely less degree, of the naval as well as of the military 

^. . forces of China, to talk, as Mr. Pearson does, of a 

Chinese ' 

reconquest Chinese army marching by fixed stages across 
impossi c. ^gj^^ Qj. gygjj confining itself to the more humble 

operation of recovering the adjoining countries which once 
acknowledged the sovereignty of Peking, appears to me the 
wildest freak of fancy. No one who had the least acquaint- 
ance with the state of the frontier garrisons in Kashgaria, 
or with the feelings of the Mohammedan population of those 
regions, could ever speak seriously of China wresting from 
Russia any portion of Eastern Turkestan. The idea of her 
marching through Tibet, and across the Himalayas, to re- 

* I am not heie iliscu swing the contingency, which I have cUewhere con- 
tem|»lnte«l, of the Chinese forces Iwing utili»e<l for imrjioscs of defence, or 
even nltiniately of offence, hy an alien Power either in comi>letc or in jinrtial 
occuimtion of the country, or placed (in viitue of a comiwctwith the Chinene 
(iovennnent) in control of the military ami naval forces of the Km]>ire. 
Such a use of the Chine.se army, which is not so utterly improhable in the 
far future as to he unworthy of consiileration, might invest China with a 
•lefensive strength at present untlreameil of ; and might even (though thin 
is less likely) suggest ideas of exi>ansion. But it is obvious, ex hifpothc8i\ 
that the authority so extended would not Ijc that of Chinese sovereignty, 
which is the imrticular jwint raised by Mr. Pearson's argument. 
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cover Nepal from (vreat Britain, is scarcely less fantastic ; 
while, on the day when Russia is compelled by military or 
diplomatic repulse to hand back to her the Amur Province, 
it will no longer be |M>ssible to return a negative answer to 
the question of the American |K)ct — 

* is civiliNitioii a failure*. 
And i«i the (*aiim<«iaii jdayeil out?' 

To an even more nebulous future, into which not even the 

channs of an unfettered imagination will seduce me, belongs 

the ei>och when, nccortlinc to Mr. Pi-arson, Chhiese — , , 

' ' f^ ' The tiresun 

gentlemen will throng the saloux of Paris and the of social 
clubs of Pall Mall ; when a Chinese {Mitron of the 
turf will lend bjick to the weighing-room a winner of the 
English Derby ; and when the problem of superfluous woman- 
hood will be solved by the apparition at Christian altars of 
eligible Chinese husbands. 

What Mr. Pearson a))|>ears to have lost sight of, in casting 
his political horosco|>e for China, is, on the one hand, the 
inHnence that must inevitablv be exercised uiKin , ^ 

it by the faults as well as the virtues of the of national 

en imctcr 

national chanicter, bv the mumic of Chinese 
otficialdoni, and by tin* quality of Chinese administration ; 
on the other hand, the lessons of history, which are written 
in characters so large that he who runs may read. He 
omits from considenition the Chinese system of government 
— short-sighted, extortionate, universally corrupt — and the 
temper of the people, averse from national enterprise, un- 
trained to conquest, devoid of patriotic ardour, content to stag- 
nate. In the face of these obstacles not even the exemplary 
sobriety of Chinamen, their industrial energy, or their genius 
for accumulation, can turn that >%hich is a stationary, if not a 
receding, into a dynamit* and aggressive force. 
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We are led by the teachings of history to the same con- 
clusion. So far from taking naturally to a career of conquest^ 

it is rather in her power of assimilating those by 
history^ whom she has herself been conquered, that China 

has displayed her greatest strength. Two and a 
half centuries ago the millions of China succumbed easily to 
the assault of a few hundred thousand Tartars, whose yoke 
they have ever since contentedly borne. Four centuries 
earlier they had in similar fashion accepted a Mongol master. 
What the Mongols did, and what the Manchus did, I fail to 
see why others should not do after them, whose power, as 
compared with theirs, is in the same ratio as a field-gun to a 
Roman catapult, or a repeating rifle to the cross-bow. Nay, 
the work of detrition has already begun and proceeds apace ; 
nor is it the least peculiar feature of Mr. Pearson's daring 
forecast that it should have been framed in an epoch which, 
so far from revealing any symptoms of recovered or ex- 
panding strength, has, on the contrary, witnessed a steady 
and still unarrested decline. It is entirely during the last 
half, and mainly during the last quarter, of a century that 
Tongking, Annam, and Cochin China have been wrested 
from the grasp of China by France, that Siam has repudiated 
her ancient allegiance, that Burma, once a vassal, has been 
absorbed into the British system, that the Liuchiu Islands, 
also a tributary State, have been allowed to pass tacitly into 
the hands of Japan,^ that Korea, after becoming a playground 
for the jealous rivalry of foreigners, has now been definitely 
wrested from the Chinese connection, that the Amur and 

' Tlie annexation by Japan of the Liuchiu iHlands, which had for cen- 
turicM accepted the ovcrlordship of China, and had sent an annual Tribut« 
Mission to Peking, was the outcome of the Formosan ExiMxlition in 1874. 
Tlie Chinese l>ehaved feebly in the matter ; and tlie Jaimnesc, who sv^'aggercd 
and assumed the offensive, won. They then deix>sed the King, and in- 
cor|K)rated the group of 3(5 islands in the administrative system of the 
Empire. 
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Ussuri Provinces have been pusillanimously ceded to Russia. 
And yet, in face of this unbroken record of contraction, 
against which there is nothing to set but the recovery of 
Kulja,^ we are invited to believe that the Power which 
has suffered this continuous diminution is on the threshold 
of a mighty revival, and is predestined to overrun the 
universe.^ 

Another danger which Mr. Pearson has overlooked, and 
which, though it need not seriously affect the national 
existence of China, must yet cripple her power 
of external advance, is the chance of internal ,^*^fi^^,^ 
disruption. The items that compose the vast 
congeries of peoples and communities still acknowledging 
the Chinese sway are but loosely strung together. Even if 
we omit from consideration the Tibetans, the Mongolians, 
and the enormous mass of Turki and Mussulman subjects, 
ever hovering on the brink of revolt, there is in China 
proper little or none of that cohesion which is essential 

* China has rcceivc<l an even gr««tcr cre<lii than »he ilencrves fur thU 
achievement, whicli wa« a |H.>riM>iuil tritiiii)>h fur the ili|»h»macy uf the Marr)iti« 
TMcng. In conwenting to the retroci.i>!iiun, which wns aftvr nil, the fiilfihnent 
of a tiolenm cutn|«ct, KuHMiu took vvi y goo<l care to get her </m«W yro 7110, 
whicli there waf« nothing in the con))Mt-t to authuriMO. 

' Sir A. Lyall. in the article In'fore cite^I, nntiwerw thai, except the districta 
ce<lcil to RuMiia, * tlit-m; ac«|uiiiitionii nin«le hy France ami Knglaml were in- 
• It iKiident iitate^, that |iAi«l only a funiial trihntc to IVking an«l ha*l long 
ago M'jiaiatetl theniM-lvcM from China, if, indee*!, they hatl ever fornidl a 
Hiil»»tantive |«ri uf the Eii)|>ire/ Thi<* nlxo waM .Jn|iiin*it contention yinlh 
regard to Korea, when entering Ufiun the recent war. It waj* not tnic, 
however, of Korea ; nor did it hold goo«| of Tongking. for which the Chines 
fought aj« har<l as fur an integral |ioitiun of the Knipite ; nor of C|»|ier Ihunia, 
in the ontlying )>rovincei« of which Chine»*e intluencf had l»een m> thorottghly 
recogiiikeil that, u^ion annexing it, the llritixh (iovernnient }«!«! the Chinese 
the diplomatic compliment of continuing the decennial trihnte niicuaou to 
IVking. Kach of the^> countrieit China either did fight tu retain and waa 
lieaten, or wa« too weak to ilefeud an«l therefore loMt. llie «pie»tion of the 
proljable gain to their pre»Gnt owner:*, which it mi»o«l hy Sir A. Lyall, ia 
entirely ditftioct from that of the actual Iom hu«taine<l hy their former 
stixerainji. 
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to national strength. Each province is an indepeudent 
unit, with its own government and army^ capable in times 
of convulsion of breaking away without difficulty from the 
central fabric. No real bond of union connects the northern 
with the southern portions of the Empire, whose peoples 
cannot even understand each other's dialect. There are 
parts of the Empire into which the news of the war with 
Japan, and of its disastrous consequences (for China) have 
never yet penetrated. In some of the outlying provinces 
the lower orders, though lightly taxed, are plunged in 
chronic penury. The authority of the dynasty is main- 
tained by its sacrosanct associations, by a highly organised 
and interested official hierarchy, and by the prestige of 
Peking. But were the capital occupied by an enemy, as 
it could be with very little difficulty (particularly by an 
enemy advancing from the north), the Emi)eror expelled, 
and the dynasty overturned, it is doubtful whether China 
would persevere in any protracted resistance, or initiate a 
policy of revenge. The various elements of disorder scattered 
throughout the Empire would each find its local focus, and 
a reign of emulous anarchy and universal dislocation might 
be expected to ensue. 

Wiiat then, it may be asked, if this picture of a re- 
suscitated and conquering China be rejected as a brilliant 
extravaganza of the imagination, is the alter- 

inercai ,jj^|^jyg future that may be anticipated for this 

(Icsliny. • * 

extraordinary people ? As regards the physical 
diffusion of tiie Yellow Race, Mr. Pearson is possibly right. 
Horneo and Sumatra and New Guinea will be the industrial 
spoil of her frugal colonists. She may completely swamp 
the Malays in Malaysia ; she may gain a firmer foothold in 
Siam. Her intrepid sons may cross the oce.m and knock at 
new and unexpected portals. Whether a Manchu Emperor 
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handles the vermilion pencil in the halb of the Forbidden 
City, or whether for the proclamations of the Son of Heaven 
is substituted the ukase of a Muscovite Tsar, that expansion, 
like the swelling of the sap within the rind, will continue. 
But extension of race is not the same thing as extension of 
empire, and physical multiplication may even be a symptom 
of political decline. The extinction of China is impossible 
and absurd. A |K)pulation of :{50,(>0O,04)0 human souls 
cannot be extirpated or bodily transferred. On the con- 
trary, I believe it will increase, and swell, and continue 
to overflow. But in this movement 1 detect no seed of 
empire, and I foresee no ultimate peril for the White 
Race. 

On the contrary, I think it may be argued that European 
administration and protection are essential conditions for 
the continuance of that ver}* progress which is 
supposed to constitute their |)eril. It is in British J^^^^^" 
communities and under the security of British 
rule that the expansion of Chinese energies has hitherto 
attiined its maximum development. Why is the Yellow 
Race to turn round and rend its benefactors } Why is it to 
destroy the very system to secure which it acquiesces in 
expatriation from its own country, and to erect a reproduction 
of that from which it has fled ? To mc it ap|)ears no 
more improbable that Chinamen should continue to accept 
European domination, in any country to which the overflow 
of |M)pulation may propel the emigrant stream, than is 
the specticle of their present condition in Hongkong or 
Singaj>ore. The Yellow belt in the Far F^ist may con- 
ceivably snatch from the White the bulk of the spoils of 
commerce, and the best of the wages of toil ; but that 
it will ever seriously clutch at the keys of empire, or 
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challenge the racial dominion of the West, I am quite 
unable to believe,^ 

There remains a modification, or rather a complete 
metamorphosis of Mr. Pearson's argument, which some of 

his disciples, anxious to cover the inglorious 
theenemv? ''^^''®*^ enforced by the Chinese collapse, have 

endeavoured to substitute for the original con- 
tention. This is the 'happy thought' that what Mr. 
Pearson originally said of China may ultimately turn out 
to be true of Japan, which was barely mentioned by him, 
and of whose rise to greatness he seems to have been 
unaware. Japan, according to this hypothesis, is to be 
the triumphant bearer of the Yellow flag, which she has 
torn from the hands of China, in the impending campaign 
against the White ensign in the Asiatic tropics. I am not 
here concerned to deal minutely with this suggestion, which 
lies outside of my own argument in this chapter, and which 
is the outcome of a hasty ratiocination upon the results of 
the recent war. But I may say in passing that I disbelieve 
in it for a number of reasons. The Japanese have not, and 
are not likely for many generations to possess, the requisite 
numbers. They are lacking in colonising (though certainly 
not in commercial) energy, and in the hereditary instinct 
for expansion. Nor in their long and dramatic history is 
there any indication of capacity to rule or educate subject 
races of different blood. All their most valuable national 
properties they have acquired from, not given to, others. 

' Sir A. Lvftll (loc. n't.) meets tliCHC conclusions by the hyiwtliesis of a 
Chinese icgenemtion, a» the result of the war with Ja]>an. Until, however, 
even a single one of tlie lf« ami nuufs is replaced by an i>, I jwefer not to 
share these dreams. 



CHAPITER XIV 

GRKAT BRITAIN* IN' THE FAR KART 

Grave mother of mnjc»*lic works. 

From her iNle-nlUir gn/.iiig down. 
Who, (to<1Ukc, gra««|»>» the triple forku. 

And, king-like, weam the crown. 

Texmvi«»x. 

Prriiapa the most gratifying reHcction suggested by these 

observations on the more distant kingdoms of the Asiatic 

continent is the mrt that must inevitably be 

.... ^^. ThcnV/ 

played in their future by this country. The of Great 

inhabitants of a small island on the face of the **"^*»"- 
northern seas, we exercise, owing to the valour of our 
ancestors and the intrepid spirit of our merchants, a con- 
trolling suffrage in the destinies of the Far East. That 
influence may, fortunately, be employed in the undivided 
interests of peace. Friendly relations between ourselves 
and Japan will assist her in that mercantile and industrial 
development in which she is following in our own footste|)s, 
at the s;ime time that it will confirm to us the continued 
command of the ocean r(»utes. A similar attitude towards 
China will strengthen her in a resistance, for which there is 
yet time, against the only enemy whom she has real cause 
to fear, and will facilitate our own commercial access to her 
territories by land. Warfare with Russia need only ensue 
from attacks made u|>on British interests or British territory* 
elsewhere, and assuredly will not be provoked by ourselves. 

413 
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The possibilities of dispute with France, with which I shall 
deal in my next volume, are dependent upon her own action, 
which, if it is confined to the regions at present under her 
sway, and respects the liberties of intervening States, need 
awake no protest from England. WTiatever the future may 
bring forth, to this country it cannot fail to be a matter of 
capital importance, seeing that the Empire of Great Britain^ 
though a European, a Canadian, and an Australian, is before 
all else an Asiatic dominion. We still are, and have it in our 
hands to remain, the first Power in the East. Just as De 
Tocqueville remarked that the conquest and government of 
India are really the achievements which have given to 
England her place in the opinion of the world, so it 
is the prestige and the wealth arising from her Asiatic 
position that are the foundation stones of the British 
Empire. There, in the licart of the old Asian continent, 
she sits upon the throne that has always ruled the East. 
Her sceptre is outstretched over land and sea. * God- 
like,' she 'grasps the triple forks, and, king-like, wears 
the crown.' 

But not only are we politically concerned in the evolution 
of these complex problems by reason of our Imperial situation 

in Hindustan : our own fellow-citizens are personal 
Reflex ^ 

influence actors in the drama which I have described, and 
E^ p1 nd ^^^^ reflex action which it exercises upon them is 
a subject of study not less interesting than the 
part which they play, or are capable of playing, themselves. 
iMiglishmen and English influence have been taken to the 
Far East by one of three purposes — commerce, the diflfusion 
of the faith of Christ, or the responsibilities of empire. In 
the first category we are the heirs of the Portuguese and the 
Dutch, of whom the fonner survive only at the dilapidated 
port of Macao, while the latter, in their island possessions^ 
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lie outside of the track which I have been examining. From 

the former, too, wc inherited the self-imposed duty of 

carrying the cross which has sent our missionaries into nil 

lands, and which, if it inspires the enthusiasm of Exeter 

Hall, is a source of not inferior anxiety to Downing Street, 

In the domain of empire the conquest of India has carried 

us fon»-anl on a tide of inevitable advance that leaves us 

knocking at the inland door of China and overlapping the 

northern frontier of Siam. The wars at the end of the last 

century and in the first half of this, which were part of that 

Expansion of England which has been so ably portrayed by 

a contemporary historian, gave us Singapore, which, lying on 

the ocean highway from West to East, is the greatest 

coaling station of tlie Orient, and Hongkong, which is the 

second port of the British Empire. It has not been 

without war that we have won even a mercantile entry into 

those countries at whose Treaty Ports our flag is now in the 

ascendant, and which have benefited bv our intercourse 

with them not less than we ourselves. 

I have shown by figures in the course of this book, in 

the cases both of Ja|)an and China, that the commercial 

supremacy of Great Britain in the Far Eastern 

seas, thouffh sharply assailed bv an ever-increasinij C<»mmcr- 
' " « -^ - -^ cul suprc- 

competition, has not as yet been seriously shaken, macy of 
When we learn that out of the ll'.lM vessels prjiain. 
that jmssed through the Sue/. Canal in 1S<).'J, 
no fewer than ^JI-OO were British, while next on the list 
came the Germaiis with 270, the French with 1 <)(>.. and 
the Dutch with ISO, we may form some idea of the 
extent to which that ascendency is still pushed in Eastern 
wnters. How vital is its maintenance, not nierely for the 
sake of our l*mpire. but for the sustenance of onr people, 
no argmnents are needed to prove. It is only in the 
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East, and especially in the Far East, that we may still 
hope to keep and to create open markets for British manu- 
factures. Every port, every town, and every village that 
passes into French or Russian hands, is an outlet lost to 
Manchester, Bradford, or Bombay. 

In the commercial competition of the Far East, Germany, 
as the above returns indicate, comes second, and never loses 

^ . , ground. France is a doubtful third. The real 

Our rivals. 

rivalry, however, is rather between Europeans of 
whatever nationality and the Chinese, whose unrivalled 
business capacities now seek the widest fields, and, backed 
up by immense capital and untiring energy, daily steal more 
ground from beneath the feet of the West. The English 
merchants complain in some places that their interests 
are insufficiently cared for and pushed by their consuls 
or diplomatic representatives; and I have heard of cases 
in which systematic dilatoriness or contemptuous indiffer- 
ence in high places has seemed to justify some measure 
of exasperation; although the reply of the impugned 
authorities is not without force — viz. that they are sent 
out not to act as touts in behalf of this or that particular 
enterprise, but to secure fair play to all ; and that the 
prestige acquired with the native functionaries by an 
attitude of vigilant impartiality in their country's interest 
is forfeited upon suspicion of acting even as patriotic 
partisans. The complaint seems, in China at any rate, 
to have been partly prompted by the success that attended 
the early efforts of a recent German Minister at Peking in 
securing contracts for his countrymen, and by alarm at 
the projected operations of some large financial syndicates 
who swooped down a few years ago upon Tientsin. These 
have now retired re prope ififcda ; and I do not myself 
think that over the whole field of action the charge of 
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neglect of British interests is one that has any serious 
foundation.^ 

At the same time, it is evident that business competition is 
much keener now than it ever was before. Large fortunes 
are made with ditficulty ; the merchant princes ^ 
and magnificent houses of an eaHier day have tion of 
disappeared ; Messrs. Jardine, Matlicson & Co. 
remain ahnost alone among the great houses whose estab- 
lishments and operations a generation ago were the talk 
o( the I'^st. Men do not now ex|>ect fortunes; they are 
content with competencies. Wealth is more evenly dis- 
tributed, and is dislocated by slighter shocks. It may 
be for this reason that s|>cculation is more indulged in 
than of yore, and that the share-and-stock market of 
Hongkong has so many tales of woe to tell. Everj'wherc 
the traveller finds the British merchants banded together 
in a powerful confederacy, possessing strong views, and a 
very outspoken articulation in the local English press^ 
regarding matters from a somewhat narrow but a very 
intelligible and a forcibly argued stand|>oint, and occupied 
in slowly accumulating the wherewithal which shall enable 
them some day to return home. The struggles and the 

' Wlicn I fii>t )mlili>>he<I an aiinloi;iMiK otAtemctit Xu thii in the |iagea of aii 
Kiii;li>>li review, I wni« annweioil liy n Itiitjoii nicrclmiit, thnt what hi» cUmi 
coiTi|>Liinc«l of waa not that Iliitinh Mpi<'«cntjitivrH or cohiimIh iliTlinMl to act 
an totiUi for thoin, hut that they «Ii<l not |iiwont the r*'|>rcM>ntattve$t of other 
foreign 1*ou''Mi« in the Far Yjusi fmiii acting in a xiiiiilar cn|iacity for their 
countrymen. ThiM is, I think, e\|tccting a little t<»o ntneh of <lip!omatic or 
constilar inter\-entiun. He furtlier conjplaint^l of the 'iieri>iHtcnt attitude of 
cuntemjituouM in«litferenee ili»|>lnyc<) )i\ r.iilianunt towniiN all commercial 
matten*/ ami of the nli«»eiicf of diHCMv^jfjii* u|«in ijuotiiinj* affecting Itritixh 
Kmpirc ah«l Trade in the Fui Ka^^t. If only my ci*iie-|ionth'ni knew how 
tgnorant it> the Houm* «»f (.\Hnmom» of tho^.- «uhji-ct^, and how |ieTilou«i \n \i% 
interference when it iM'gin-* to (hi)»hle in m.ittvi*. whicli it d<H»^ not nmh'r- 
»tand, he woiihl haidly lU'phjre an intlitli it-nce which in at h-ai^t |ireferahle tu 
|iartiMau<thii> nr fttu|Mdity. railliiiunt ni\ci AuX i.tuch to hcl|>, and will 
|>roliahly, iK'foie it eeaMrs, have tlont* a guat ih-al to injure, the hji.«iteni 
Kin|»irc of Great Jiritain. 

*2 n 
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interests of these men, who bear the heat and burden of 
the day in foreign lands, and whose gains, if they are 
their own, are also their country's, deserve a warmer 
sympathy than they commonly receive. 

As regards the Christian missions, I may sum up my 
former argument. They are no monopoly either of the 

Protestant Church or of the English people. 
nSiiT '^ Japan, in Korea, in China, in Tongking, in 

Annam, in Siam, Roman Catholic missionaries, 
French or Spanish, but chiefly the former, have been long 
established, have drawn around themselves native com- 
munities amongst whom they reside, and have acquired 
a numerical hold unquestionably greater than that of 
their Protestant successors. Among these the English, 
after the China Wars and the Treaties, took the lead. 
But an even greater activity is now being displayed by 
the Americans, who are flooding the Far East with their 
emissaries, male and female, and are yearly pouring 
thousands of pounds' worth of Iiuman labour into China 
and Japan. The English missionaries appear on the 
whole to be more carefully selected and to belong to 
a superior type. The good done by these men, in the 
secular aspect of their work, in the slow but sure spread 
of education, in the diflusion of ungrudging charity, and 
in the example of pure lives, cannot be gainsaid. On 
the other hand, it is impossible to ignore the facts that 
their mission is a source of political unrest and frequently 
of international trouble ; that it is subversive of the 
national institutions of the country in which they reside, 
because, while inculcating the Christian virtue of self- 
respect, it tends to destroy that respect for others which 
is the foundation of civil society ; that the number of 
converts is woefully disproportionate to the outlay in 
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money, brain power, and life ; and that, from whatever 
cause, the missionaries as a class are rarely popular with 
their own countrymen. Indeed, one of the roost striking 
phenomena of English-speaking society in the countries to 
whicli I have referred is the absolute severance of its two 
main component items, the missionaries and the merchants, 
neither of whom think or K|)eak over favourably of the 
other, and who are rarely seen nt each other s table. The 
missionary is offended at what he regards as the mere 
selfish quest of lucre ; the merchant sneers at work which 
is apt to parade a ver}* sanctimonious expression, and 
sometimes results in nothing at all. I have come to the 
conclusion that it is futile either to a|>|>ortion the blame 
between the two parties or to hope that any argument 
can effect a reconciliation. There are, of course, many 
cases where no such divergence exists, and where a 
harmony of interest and intercourse prevails; but I have 
not found them sufficiently numerous to invalidate the 
genend proposition. What may be the future of missionary 
effort it is impossible to predict ; but it would be a sen'ice 
of international value could some means be devised, not of 
arresting or diverting, but of controlling its ojierations, 
which are at present as Ruidom as the winds of heaven 
simultaneously let loose from the .l*k>]us>bag of all the 
Churches in Christendom. 

Everj'where that I have been I have found English life 
retaining its essential characteristics. The Englishman 
ex|)atriates himself without a sigh in the pursuit ,, ,. . 
of livelihood, adventure, health or dutv. fie is I'f*- in the 
too robust to be homesick, ten) busy to repine. 
But he keeps up a constant and unbroken communication 
with home, and is familiar with all that is passing there. 
For Parliament, ]>erlia|>s, he cares little, because the 
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debates are over and forgotten long before they reach 
him, and because with the bulk of the votes he has no 
concern ; but for the national Flag he cares a great deal. 
Loyalty is his passion; and the toast of 'l*he Queen' is 
drunk with as boisterous a fervour in Far Kathay as at a 
Unionist banquet in St. James's Hall. Mr. Gladstone 
would not have been complimented had he been informed 
of the result of a voluntary poll that was taken among 
the readers of the principal newspapers, at the time of 
the last General Election, in Yokohama, Hongkong, and 
Singai>ore. In business matters the merchant works on, 
looks forward, and saves for his decennial holiday ; but he 
means to spend his declining years nowhere else than on 
his native soil. In the meantime he sustains a perpetual 
and innocent illusion by an importation of all the adjuncts, 
and a repetition of most of the habits, of home life. 
Magnificent club-houses afford a meeting ground for tiffin 
in the middle of the day, for billiards and smoking when 
the day's work is over. Some of these institutions, as at 
Shanghai, Hongkong, and Singapore, are as well furnished 
with English newspaj>ers and periodicals as any of the 
palaces of Pall Mall. In his passion for games, which 
keej)s him healthiest of all the foreign settlers in the East, 
while tlie German grows fat, and the Frenchman withers, 
the Englishman plays lawn-tennis under a tropical sun ; he 
has laid out golf links at Hongkong and Chefoo ; cricket 
matches are as frequent and excite as keen an interest as 
the doings of a county team at home; nay, I have even 
heard of football and hockey at Singapore, within seventy 
miles of the Equator. A racecourse must be constructed 
outside every town where there is a sufficient settlement ; 
the annual race meeting, in which the owner frequently 
buys or breeds, trains, and rides his own ponies, is one of 
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the events of the year ; and the winner of the Hongkong 
or Shanghai * Derby ' enjoys a more than ephemeral renown. 
On festive occasions dances reunite the sexes ; and, where 
it is not too hot, riding is a favourite recreation. 

Throughout the Far East excellent and well-informed 
newspa})ers are owned and edited by Englishmen ; and 
among them The Japan Daih/ Maii, The Norih 
China Daih/ AV;rjr, and the Slraitx TimcSy as well 
as several others, would be a credit to the Press of any 
European country. Their telcgrnphic information is scanty 
and bad ; but that is the fault of the telegraphic agency 
upon whom they one and all dcfiend, and whose short- 
comings are a byword throughout the Eist. If these 
papers frequently attack the local reprcHcntatives of British 
government, it must be remembered that Englishmen like 
to grumble, and that the Press is commonly the mouth- 
piece of the non-oHicial and mercantile community, who 
enjoy picking a bone with the salaried servants of Govern- 
ment. 

The domestic environments of life are not less reminis- 
cent of the old country. The exterior of the house 
conforms to climatic needs, and spreads itself 
out in airy verandahs; but the furniture is not ijf-'"^**'^ 
seldom im|)orted direct from home. The national 
love for neatness and decorum aj)|>ears in the private 
grounds, the bumUy and public gardens of the cities where 
the English are in the ascendant ; and, wtrc every other 
.mark of British influence enised to-mormw, it would always 
remain a marvel how from a scorching rock had been 
evolved the Elysian graces of Hongkong. 

Everj'where, too, I have found the Knglishman enjoying 
that reputation for integrity and superiority to chicanery, 
corruption, or intrigue, which has given him his commanding 
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position in the world. The uHicials are of a higher type 
than those by whom other Powers are represented, and are 
frequently drawn from services specially organised 
ciT a t r *"^^ recruited. Nothing, indeed, is more strik- 
ing in travel than the character and personality 
of the men who are sustaining in positions of varied trust 
the interests of Great Britain in far lands. The larger 
atmosphere of life and the sense of responsibility seem to 
free them from the pettinesses of a home existence that is 
too apt to be consumed in party conflict, and to suggest 
broader views of men and things. The same high tone 
exists through the various strata of society and employment, 
and the clerk behind the counter of the English bank will 
be no less a gentleman both in birth and education than the 
Governor in his ])alace or the Minister in his Legation. I 
do not think that the same can be said of the Germans, or 
of the French, or of the Dutch. Commerce has not yet 
become popular among the upper classes of German society. 
In France promotion is too frequently the reward of political 
fidelity, of journalistic service, or of successful Chauvinism, 
to admit of a continuous evolution of useful public servants. 
How many of the blunders made by that people in Tong- 
king have been due to the character of the men who in times 
past have been appointed to positions of importance without 
the faintest knowledge of the country or qualifications for 
the post, it would be hard to conjecture. 

Similarly, though our rivals and antagonists invariably 
ascribe our political success and our widespread Empire to 
a more than ordinary duplicity, I have not found 
d'^T^ a ^^^^ ^'^*^ impression is anywhere shared by the 
Eastern Powers with whom, by virtue of our 
commanding commercial position and the multiplicity of 
our interests, we are brought into frequent, and sometimes 
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contentious, contact. On the contrary, it appears that 
English Goveniments compose their disputes, settle their 
boumlaries, and conclude their treaties, with a greater 
facility than other Powers, and that English consuls are 
looked up to as the leading men by every section of the 
community in which they reside, and are frequently ap- 
pealed to by others as arbiters in matters lying outside their 
official ken. Though, too, we are creditetl by France with 
being the most aggressive of |>eoples, this accusation does 
not seem to tally with the voluntary evacuation of Port 
Hamilton, in deference to the susceptibilities of China and 
K(»rea, nor with our conduct in disfiosing of the vast heritage 
that came into our hands upon the annexation of Upper 
Burma, nor with our ))olicy during the recent war, in which 
we seem to have been the only interested party that secured 
no pickings from the bone ; whilst the charge comes with 
ill grace from a jjcople who have recently perpetrateil the 
indefensible outrage upon Siam. Similarly, though it 
frequently appeared in print, particularly in America, that 
Great Britain alone stood in the way of Treaty Revision in 
Japan, the facts which I have elsewhere displayed and the 
signature of the Anglo-Japanese Treaty in July 18()4, will 
have shown the baselessness of the insinuation. 

There are certain points in connection with our diplomatic 
representation in the Far East to which it may not l>e out 
of place to call attention. 'I'he Foreign Office has ,. . . . 
sometimes appeared to regard certain of these reprcscnia- 
|K>sts as of only secondary importance, and as 
refuges for fai hires elsewhere, or at least for persons |K>sses- 
sing no peculiar qualifications. To my mind, there are few 
more important ap|M)intments than those to the Courts of 
Japan and of China, and, in a somewhat less degree, of 
Siam ; and yet it has in times |Kist occurred that gentlemen 
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have been appointed to these posts who have no personal 
acquaintance with the East or knowledge of the problem 
with which they may require to deal. The reception 
accorded to Sir N. O'Conor, on his nomination to the British 
Legation at Peking in 1S9^2, sufficiently indicated the re- 
joicing of the British community in the Far East at the 
appointment of a man w^ho really knew both the country to 
which he was accredited and the business which he would have 
to transact. There appears to be still an immense opening 
in the Far East for a diplomatic career. We maintain at 
Tokio, at Peking, and at Bangkok, a number of so-called 
Student Interpreters, who, after passing a preliminary ex- 
amination at home, go out to the East, undergo a steady 
course of instruction in the language of the country in which 
they will pass so much of their lives, and thence are drafted 
into the Consular Service. From their ranks have sprung 
such men as the late Sir Hariy Parkes, whose name is as 
familiar a household word in Japan and in China as is that 
of his still-surviving namesake in Australia; Sir. E. Satow, 
the present British Minister at Tokio; and others whose 
names will occur to the memory. There is just as great 
scope for the production of such men, and even greater need 
for their services now than in bygone days. The Far East 
demands a knowledge that can only be acquired after years, 
and a statesmanship that must have been in part nurtured 
in a local atmosphere. The great position attained by the 
late Sir William White at Constantinople, starting from a 
similar origin, may be emulated in countries where also 
there is an Eastern Question not much less important than 
the control of the Bosphorus or the ownei*ship of St. Sophia. 
I would fain hope that among the rising generation may 
be found some who will be worthy heirs of these great 
traditions. 
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111 another respect the Foreign Otficc appean* to me to 

have neglected an elementary fiart of diplomatic education, 

and an indispensable adjunct to the smooth 

Suggested 

working of the diplomatic machine. One would libraries of 
surely ex|>ect to find in the British Legation in '^7cncc 
every foreign country, most of all in the East, a 
compact, well-chosen, and serviceable library of the best 
books relating to the country in question, and the political 
problems which it is likely to suggest. Such libraries were 
in part collected many years ago. I found the fragments 
of such n one at Peking, just as I remember routing out 
from a dusty closet the dvhrls of another at Teheran. At 
Meshed 1 could not discover a single publication on the 
Afghan Frontier Question. Similarly, at Bangkok there 
was not one volume relating to the frontier between Bunna, 
Siam, and China, though a small but excellent literature 
exists upon the subject, and might at any moment be re- 
quired for official reference. My impression is that at Tokio 
there is a similar absence. What is wanted in each case is, 
not a library of general reference, but a collection of authori- 
tative works, within a limited range, to which recourse can 
be had at any moment. As soon as the nucleus of such a 
collection had been formed, a few |K)unds a year would 
amply suffice for the necessary increment, which should 
be carefully selected and sent out from home. The 
India Office has sometimes extended such a |>:itronage to 
useful publications, purchasing a certain number of copies, 
and distributing them among the localities concerned ; but 
I have never heard of the Foreign Office exercising a 
similarly wise generosity. 

Other diplomatic anomalies, easily removable, if deemed 
of sufficient importance, have ccune under my notice while 
travelling in the Far East. At Peking it might be well 
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were the diplomatic staff of Great Britain to include aii 
Indian officer or allac/ic, so many are the purely Indian 

questions that come up for discussion with the 
anomalies^ Tsungli Yamen, upon which there is no one on 

the spot to throw the necessary light. An even 
greater desideratum is the appointment of a commercial 
allacha (similar to one or two analogous officials in Europe), 
who should travel about from post to post in the Far East, 
and visit the inland districts ; and who should report upon 
the changing taste and style of the native markets and upon 
the economic products of the country, as well as collect any 
information that might be of service to British merchants. 
In days of such acute competition, when the representatives 
of foreign Powers resort to a more than diplomatic strategy 
in the interests of their countrymen, no legitimate step 
should be neglected for the protection and extension of 
British trade. To the uninstructed eve it further seems a 
strange anomaly that whilst Japan, China, and Siam are 
under the Foreign Office, Hongkong, which all but touches 
the Chinese mainland, and the Straits Settlements, which 
actually touch Siam, should be under the Colonial Office ; 
while Burma again, which touches both Siam and China, is 
under the India Office. Perhaps some day we shall arrive at 
a more rational concentration of interests, possibly even, as 
has been suggested, at the creation of a new department 
which shall deal with the British affairs of the Asiatic con- 
tinent. 

Great as is the position which I have depicted as being 
Future of enjoyed by Great Britain in the Far East, I believe 
Oreat that it will be greater still. The improvement 

in the of existing and the creation of new means of 

as. communication are rapidly developing a solid- 
arity between the East and the West which our grand- 
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parents would have deemed iin|K)ssible. Fusion and not 
disintegration will be the keynote of the progress of the 
coming century. There remain now but few countries to 
which access has not already been gained ; though there are 
several whose |>o1itical stability is precarious, or whose fioliti- 
cal boundaries are not determined. As soon, however, as 
fixity can be pre<licated of either of these departments — 
much more, if of both — commercial exploitation will begin. 
For this object British energy, British capital, and British 
experience will be required. The Power which has been 
longest in the field, which enjoys the best geographical 
]x>sition for the distribution of its connuerce, or the dissemi- 
nation of its influence, and which can command the largest 
resources, must infallibly triumph in any such competition. 
Our ])osition in India gives us the certain command of the 
main land-routes and railroads that will lay open the Far 
East in the not distmt future. Our position u|X)n the ocean, 
if duly safeguanled, should assure to us the control of the 
maritime highway.^ Furthennore, the country which has 
scattered millions in propping up the rotten Republics of 

* I iiitnKliice tliiH i|U8lificAtion l)ccaufie tlio naval ittreiigtli of (ircat llriuiii 
ill the Far Ka«t, i.e. in tlie wntcru l>etwet n .Singafioic an»l Vlailivottok, when 
coni|iaro4l wiili tlie c«>inMuc«l HceU of France an«l KuRHin, am ncarccly *» Mii<l 
to iiuHJieiui that incuntcNUihlc prciluminance withont wliich Mccnnty cannot Ih) 
|Me«licatciI. In A|iiil LSfM the Hritinh M|iin'lron in tlic Var Hunt conM<«tetl of 
'2 iiiMiclmlN (.•«i;K»'oi;atinj{ ll.!"!** ton.-), '^i nnainiouit'«l vchhcIh, conn»ri>«ing 7 
cruJHerh and 7 giinJionl-H ; iin«l «» tor|»tMio-lK>nts (ng^rcgating •V'J.S.V) ton*) ; or a 
tot.-il tonnage of 41,>HKI, with a coniplonienl of .*U<*I men. At the wiinc 
{leiioil the French Meet coiisiHtfil of v? ii\>nch«tlN («i.'CH> tuns), 1 crni»or, iin<I ^i 
finiiilh-r vejMH-ls inninlv gtni ImkUs, nn will jih 14 liver -teanK-iH ; willi a total 
tunnn^i.' of H,.'>7", or, e\thi«liiig the ii\i'i >tcanKi«*, 1 .',o.'»n, tin«l n coinpIcnK-nt 
vi u'li^i men. 'I'he Rnx^ian Mjiindron eonhir*teil of 11 vej*»elH, viz. 1 cruiier, 
.*) oIoo|M, and .*) gunliontM, with a totnl tonnage of l.\510, and a complement 
of l<».*»n nan. Nor, in siK-akin^; of the UuMsinn forcen, rnunt i»ight Ik? lout of 
the I>ohm Volna KU>t, or Vnlimtrtr Fhct, tlie f»Hnei|wl eruiner?* of which 
can cany fixim ITMHf to •J'HMI truo|>M. and are the .>%*ifte>»t vcM^eN ea^l of 
Sne/.. In |»(uce llu-y are UM-d Ut trnn-iioit »ohlier»* and stores to Vladivo«»tok. 
Wliat they wonhl do in war it might l»c piemnture to forecaii. 
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the New World may very well repay its age-long" debt to 

the Old by a similar, even if a tardy, service. 

Above all will this task be facilitated by the increasing 

diffusion of the English tongue. Already spoken in every 

rp, store from Yokohama to Rangoon ; already taught 

English in the military and naval colleges of China, and 

anguage. .^ ^^^^ schools of Japan and of Siam ; already 

employed in the telegraphic services of Japan, China, and 
Korea, and stamped upon the silver coins that issue from 
the mints of Osaka and Canton ; already used by Chinamen 
themselves as a means of communication between subjects 
from different provinces of their mighty Empire — it is des- 
tined with absolute certainty to be the language of the Far 
East. Its sound will go out into all lands, and its words 
unto the ends of the world. That this splendid future is no 
idle dream of fancy, but is capable of realisation at no in- 
definite period, none who have travelled widely in Eastern 
Asia will doubt. Moral failure alone can shatter the pro- 
spect that awaits this country in the impending task of 
regeneration. 

We sailed wherever ship could sail. 

We founded many a mighty State ; 

Pray <iod our greatness may not fail 

Through rraven fears of being great ! 
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I. Treaty of Siiimonoskki. (Sl^nctl, April 1 7, 1S5).5; ratified 
at Chef on, Ma if «. 18 J)').) 

Artici.k I. — Cliina reco^rnises defiiiitivply the full and complete 
independence and autonomy of Korea, and in consequence the pay- 
ment of tribute and the iKTformnnce of ceremonies and fomnilities 
by Korea t<» China in deroi^iitiini of such independence and auto- 
nomy, shall wholly coase for the future. 

AiiTJci.K II. — China cedi»s to .Fapan in perpetuity and full sove- 
rcij^nty the follo\vin;r territories tn^rother with all fortifications, 
arsenals, and public property tbereiMi : — 

(«) The southern p<»rtion of the province <»f Feng-Tien within 
the following lK)undaries : — 

The line of deniarc;ition begins at the mouth of the lliver Valu 
and as4*cnds lat stream to the nnnith of the lliver .\npin^ ; from 
thence the line runs to Fen;; Huaii;r ; from thence to llaichen^', 
from thence to Vin^ K(»w, formin;r a line which describes the 
southern |N»rtion of the territory. The places ab<»ve nameil are 
included in the ceded territory, \\licn the line reaches the lliver 
Liao at Ving Kow it ftdhnvs the course of that stream to its m(»uth, 
where it terminates. The mid-4'hannel <»f the River Liao shall be 
tiiken as the line <»f demarcation. 

This cession also includes wW islands appertiiinin^ or belonpn^ to 
the province of Fenir-Tien situated in the eastern portion of the 
Bay of Liao-Tun^ and in the northern part of the Vellow St»a. 

(6) The Island of Fiirm<»sji, to;:ether with all islands appertain- 
ing to the siiid Island of Formosa. 

(f) 'Hie l*escadores (Jnuip, that is to sjiy, all islands lyin^ 
lietween the lllHli and 12th decrees of lon^itu<le east of (treenwich 
and the 2*)rd and 24(>tli de;;rees of north latitude. 

4.!tf 
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Articlk III. — Tlie alignments of the frontiers described in the 
preceding Article^ nnd shown on the niap^ shall be subject to verifi- 
cation and demarcation on the spot by a Joint C'ummission of 
Delimitation, consisting of two or more Japanese and two or more 
Chinese Delegates to 1>e ap)>ointed immediately after tlie exchange 
of the ratifications of this Act. In case the iNnindaries laid df»wn 
in this Act are found to be defective nt any point, either on account 
of topography or in consideration of g(K)d administration, it shall 
iilso be the duty of the Delimitation Commissi<»n to rectify tlie »inie. 

The Delimitation Commissitm will enter upon its duties us soon 
as possible, and will bring its labours to a conclusion within the 
|>eriod of one year after appointment. 

The alignments hiid down in this Act shall, however, be nmin- 
tained until the rectifications of the Delimitation Connnission, if any 
are made, shall have received the approval of the Governments of 
Japan and China. 

Articlk IV. — China agrees t<» pay t<» JiiiKni as a war indemnity 
the sum of 200,000,000 Kuping Taels. The said sum to l»e paid in 
eight instalments. The first instalment of .50,000,000 biels to be 
paid within six months, and the secund instalment of r>0,000,000 
taels to be paid within twelve months after the exchange of the 
ratifications of this Act The remainin;^ sum to l»e jMiid in six equal 
annual instalment^: as follows : I1ie fiiNt of such equal annual instal- 
ments to be paid within two yeai-s ; the second within three years ; 
the third within four vears ; the fourth within five years ; tlie fifth 
M'ithin six years, and the sixth within seven yeiu's, after the 
exchange of tlie nitificjitions of this Aft. Interest at the rate of 
5 ))er centum per annum shall begin to run on all unpaid portions 
of the sfiid indemnity from the date the fii"st instalment falls due. 

China, however, shall have the right to pay by anticipation at 
any time any or all of s;iid instaluients. In case the whole amount 
of said indemnity is paid within tliree yeai's after the exchange c^f 
ratifications of tlie present Act, all interest shall be waived and the 
interest for two yeai*s nnd a half or for any less peritHl if then 
already paid shall be included as a jiart of the principal amount of 
the indenniity. 

AuTUi.K y. — The inhabitants of the territories ceded to Japan, 
wlio wish to take up their residence out^^ide tlie ceded ilistricts, 
shall be at liberty to sell their real proiK'rty and retire. For this 
purpose a period of two yeni-s from the date of the excliantre of the 
ratifications of the present Act, shall be trranted. At the expiration 
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of thiit ]ienod, those of the inhahitjiiitA wliu hIihII nut have left such 
territories lihall, at the option of Japan, be deemed to be Japanese 
subjects. 

Each of the twu Goveninientf* shall, immediati^ly upon the 
exchange of the ratificationii of the present Act, send one or more 
Commissioners to Formosa to effect a final transfer of that Province, 
and within the space of twu months after the exchanfce of tlie 
ratificationB of this Act such tnnisfer shall be completed. 

AKTirrK VI. — .Ml treaties lietMcen Ja|Nni and China having come 
to an end in consequence of war, China engages imme<Iiately upon 
the exchange <»f the nitification^ of tliix Act, to appoint Plenipoten- 
tiaries to ctnu'lude, with the JaiisniCHe PltMii|Mitentiaries, a Treaty of 
Commerce and Navigation and a Convention to regulate Frontier 
Intercourse and Tnule. The Treatit*H, Conventions and Regulations 
now subsisting between China and Kuro|)ean Powers shall serve as 
a Imsis for the Miid Treaty and Ci»nvention 1»etween Ja|Min and 
China. From the date of the exchange of the ratifications of this 
Act until the Siiid Treaty and Convention are brought into actual 
operation, the Jaiuniese Government, its officials, conimert*e, 
navig3itions, frontier intercourse and trade, industries, shi|)s and 
subjects, shall, in every res|)ect, l»e accorde<l by China niojit favoured 
nation treatment. 

China makes in addition the folloM'ing concessions, to take effect 
six months after the <late of the preM?nt .Act : — 

1st — The following cities, towns, and ports, in addition to those 
already opened, shall 1>e o|>encd to the tnide, residence, industries, 
and manufactures of Japanese subjects, under the same conditions 
and with the wime ]>rivileges and facilities as exist at the present 
open cities, towns, and |Mirts of China : 

1. Shashih, in the Province of Hupeli. 

2. Chung King, in the Province of Szechuan. 
X SucIm^w, in the Province of Kiani? Su. 

4. Ilangchow, in the Pn»vince of Chekiang. 

Tlie «)H|Nniese (tovernment shall have the right t(» station Consuls 
at any or all of the alHive-named places. 

2nd. Steam navigation for ve^els under the Japanese f1;ig for 
the conve)':nice of passengers and cartro, shall lie extended to the 
following places : 

1. On the I-'pl***** Vangtsze River, from Icliang to Chung King. 

2. On the ^\'o<^sung River and the Canal, from Shanghai to 
Suchow and IlangchoM. 
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The Rules and Regrulntions which now govern the navigation of 
the inland waters of China by foreign vessels shall^ so far as appli- 
cable^ be enforced in respect of the above-named routes, until new 
Rules and Regulations are conjointly agreed to. 

.3rd. Japanese subjects purchasing goods (»r produce in the 
interior uf (-hina or transporting imported merchandise into the 
interior of China, shall have the right temporarily to rent or hire 
warehciuses ft)r the storage of the articles so purchased or trans- 
jKirted without the payment of any taxes or exactions whatever. 

4th. Japanese subjects shall he free to engage in all kinds of 
mainifacturing industries in all the open cities, towns, and ports of 
China, and shall be at liberty to import into China all kinds of 
machinery, paying only the stipulated import duties thereon. 

All artii'les manufactured by Japanese subjects in China shall, iii 
respect of inhnid tnnisit and internal t;i\es, duties, charges, and 
exactions of all kin<ls, and also in respect of warehousing and 
storage fa<'ilities in the interior of China, sfcind upon the same foot- 
ing and enjoy the mme privileges and exemptions as merchandise 
imported by Japanese subjects into China. 

In the event additional Rules and Regulations are necessary in 
connection with these concessions, they shall Ik? embodied in the 
Treaty of Commerce and Navigation pro\ided for by this Article. 

AuTicLE VIL — Subject to the provisi<uis of the next succeeiling 
Article, the evacuation of China by the armies of Ja|>an shall be 
com]>Ietely effected within three months after the exchange of the 
ratifications of tlie present Act 

AuTK LK Vlll. — As a guarantee of the faithful j)erformance of 
tlie stipulations of this Act, China consents to the temiwrary 
oiTupation by the military forces of Japan, of A\''ei Hai We'i, in the 
Prrivince »»f Shantung. 

rpon the paynuMit of tlie first two insbilmonts of the war indem- 
nity herein stii»ulatetl for and the exchange of the ratificatiims of 
the Treaty of Connuerce and Naviiration, said place shall be 
e\acuated by the Japanese forces, provided the Chinese liovern- 
ment ccmsents to pledge, under suitiible and sufficient arrangement*, 
the ("ustonis Revenue <»f China as securitv for the pavment <»f the 
final instiiluient of said imlemnitv. 

■ 

It is, Iiowe\er, exjurssly understood that n<» such evacuation 
shall take place until after the exchange of the ratifications of the 
Treaty of Commerre and Naviiration. 
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Article IX. — Immediately upon the exchani^e of the ratificmtioiiii 
of this Act, all prisoueni of war then held shall be restored, and 
China undertakes not to ill-treat or punish prisoners of war so 
restored to her by Ja|Nin. China also ennrages to at once release all 
Japanese subjects accused of being military spies or charged witli 
any other military offences. China further engages not to punish 
in any nuinner, nor to allow to lie puniMhe^l, tliose Chinese subje<*ts 
who have in any manner been compromised in their relations with 
the Japanese army during the war. 

Articlr X. — All offensive military operations shall cease u|N>n 
the exchange of the ratifications of this Act. 

Articu: XI. — The present Act shall l>e ratifie^l by tlieir Majes- 
ties the Emperor of Ja|ian and the Emperor of China, and the 
ratifications shall be exchangeil at Chefoo, on the 8th day of the 
5th month of the 28th year of Meiji, corresponding to I4th day of 
the 4th month of the 2 1st year of Kuang llsii. 

fn witness whereof, the respective l*leni|>otentiaries have signed 
the same and have affixed thereto the seal of their arms. 

Done at Shimonoseki, in duplicate, this 1 7th day of the 4th 
month of the 28th year of Afeiji, rom»s|>onding to 23rd day of the 
Srd month of the 2 1st year of Kuang llsii. 

COL NT ITO HIROBCMI. 

Vise orxT Mrrsu munemitsi*. 

LI II ['NO CHANG. 
LI CIIING-FONG. 

Skparate Articles. 

Artici^ I. — The Ja|»anese Military Forces which are, under 
Article viii. of the Treaty of Peace signe<l this day, to temjiorarily 
occupy Wei Hai ^Vei, shall not exceed one Brigade, and from the 
date of the exchange of the ratifications of the said Treaty of Peace, 
C*hina shall ]iay annually one-fourth of the amount of the 
expenses of such tem|>orary occu]Mition, that is to say, at the rate of 
500,000 Kuping Taels per ainium. 

Akticlk II. — The territory temporarily occupie<l at Wei Hai Wei 
shall comprise the Island of Liu Kung and a belt of land 5 Ja|ianese 
ri wide along the entire coimt-liue of the liay of \Ye\ Hai Wei. 

No Chinese Troojw shall l>e permitted to approach or occupy any 
places within a zone 5 Japanese ri wide beyond the boundaries of 
the occupied territory. 

an 
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Article III. — The Civil Administration of the occupied territory 
shall remain in the hands of the Chinese Authorities. But such 
Authorities shall at till times be obliged to conform to the orders 
which the Ja]>anese Army of occujmtion may deem it necessary to 
give in the interest of the healthy maintenance^ safety^ distribution, 
or discipline of the Troojis. 

All military offences committed within the occupied territory 
shall be subject to the jurisdiction of the Japanese Military 
Authorities. 

The foregoing Seiiarate Articles shall have the same force^ value^ 
and effect as if they had been word for word inserted in the Treaty 
of Peace signed this day. 

In witness whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed 
the same and have affixed thereto the seal of their arms. 

Done at Shimonoseki^ in duplicate, this 17th day of the 4th 
month of the 28th year of Meiji, corres|)onding to the 2l8t year of 
Kuang Hsu. 

COUNT ITO HIROBUMI. 
A'lSCOUNT MUTSU MUNEMITSU. 
LI HLNG-CHANG. 



II. — Imperial Rescript. (3/w^ 10, 1895.) 

We recently complied with the request of China^ and in conse- 
quence appointed Plenipotentiaries and caused them to confer with 
tlie Plenipotentiaries appointed by China and to conclude a Treaty 
of Peace between the two Empires. 

Since then the Governments of their Majesties the Emperors of 
Russia and Gernmny and of the Republic of France have united in 
a recommendation to our Government not to permanently possess 
the PeninsuLi of Feng-Tien, our newly-Jicquired territory, on the 
grouiul that such ]>ermanent possession would be detrimental to the 
lasting )>eace of the Orient. 

Devoted sis we unalterably are and ever have been to the princi- 
j»les of peace, we were c(»nstraine<l to tiike up arms against China 
fi»r no other reason than our desire to secure for the Orient an en- 
during peace. 

Now, tlie friendly recommendation of the three Powers was 
equally i)ronipted l)y the sjmie desire. Consulting, therefore, the 
best interests of peace and animated by a desire not to bring upon 
<»ur pe(q)le added hardship or to impede the progress of national 
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<le«tiiiy by creHtiii^ new complicatioiiR and thereby making the 
situation difficult and retarding the restoratiun of peace, we do not 
hesitate to accept such recommendHtion. 

By concluding the Treaty of Peare China haa already shown her 
sincerity of regret for the violation of her engagements^ and thereby 
the justice of our cause has l)een prt»claimed to the world. 

Under the circumstances, we can [find nothing to impair the 
honour and dignity of our Empire if we now yield to the dictates of 
magnanimity and^ taking into consideration the general situation, 
accept the advice of the friendly Powers. 

Accordingly we have commanded our Government, and have 
caused them to reply to the three Powers in the a1>ove sense. 

Regarding the arrangements by which we will renounce the 
permanentfpos»«es8ion of the Peninsula, we have 8]>e(*ially commanded 
<»ur Government that the necessary measures shall lie made the 
subject of future negotiations and adjustment with the (tovemment 
of China. 

Now, the exchange of rati fi cat icuis of the Treaty of Peace has 
already l>een effected ; the friendly relations lietween the two 
Empires have l>een re-established, and cordial relations with all 
other Powers are also strengthened. 

We therefore command our subjects to respect our will ; to take 
into careful consideration the genenil situation ; to l>e circumspect 
in all things ; to avoid erroneous tendencies ; and not to im|mir or 
thwart the high aspirations of i»ur Knipire. 

[Imperial Sign Miuiual]. 
(Countersigned by all .Ministers of State). 
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